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JL  HE  following  Work  contains  the  fubftance  of  A 
Courfe  of  Le&uresi  which  the  Author  occafibnaliy 
read  to  his  Pupils.  The  fatisiaftion  they  exprefled 
in  hearing  them,  encouraged  him  to  hope,  that  they 
wiould  nof  prove  unacceptable  to  thofe  Readers  for 
whofe  ufe  they  were  publilhed.  He  has  not  been 
difappointed  in  his  expedation ;  and  the  favourable 
reception  which  his  Work  has  met  with  from  the 
Public  at  large,  and  particularly  from  feveral  Per-^ 
foDs  of  acknowledged  abilities  and  experience  in  the 
bufinefs  of  Education,  whofe  names  he  would  be 
proud,  but  Js  not  permitted  to  mention,  has  en- 
couraged him  to  make  improvements  in  every  fuc-^ 
ceeding  Edition,  and  efpecially  in  the  prefent 

The  Lift  of  Books  has  been  carefully  attended  to ; 
and  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  comprehend 
five  as  his  Plan  would  allow^  from  a  defire  to  (ketch 
fuch  a  profpefl  of  the  beft  Publications  as  may  be 
pleafing  to  every  inquirer  into  the  various  branches 
of  ufeful  and  entertaining  Literature. 

Id 
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In  drawing  up  the  Lift  of  ClaJJicSy  the  Author  has 
been  indebted  for  fome  ufeful  hints  to  feveral  dif- 
tinguiflied  Scbolans  of  the  Univerfities  both  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge ;  but  he  is  precluded  by  their 
diffidence  from  making  thcin  fuch  explicit  public 
acknowledgements  as  he  conceives  to  be  jultly  their 
due :  with  refpefl:  however  to  one  lamented  Friend 
he  is  no  longer  under  any  fuch  reftriftion. — The  late 
Richard  Porfon,  Profeflbr  of  Greek  in  tiie  Univer- 
(ity  of  Cambridge,  was  originally  confuUed  as  to 
tills  part  of  the  Work,  he  communicated  fome  valu- 
able hints  to  render  it  more  complete,  and  exprefled 
his  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  ufefuL 

If  the  praife  of  the  Author  of  this  Work  could 
extend  the  fame  of  fuch  a  man  as  Poksok,  he  would 
be  happy  to  dedicate  many  pages  to  a  fubjeft  fo 
copious,  and  fo  deeply  interefting  to  his  feelings  of 
regard  and  eiieem ;  but  far  more  able  panegyrifis 
Will  doubtlefs  appneciate  his  merits,  both  as  a  critic 
and  a  feholar.  The  Author  of  tiiis  work  bad  the 
happincfs  to  enjoy  his  confidential  Acquaintance 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  bad 
abundant  opportunities  of  remarking  his  acute  and 
vigorous  underftanding,  his  very  accurate  learning, 
his  almoft  fuperaatural  memory ;  and  the  kind,  the 
ready,  aiid  the  unoftentatious  manner,  in  which  he 
conveyed  information  to  all  who  exprelTed  a  deiire 
to  receive  it  iix>m  him.  He  furniihed  an  eminent 
example  of  the  acquirement,  and  the  advantages  of 
general  knowledge ;  for  wJiatever  fubje3:,  in  any  de- 
gree connected  with  the  wide  range  of  his  ftudies 

was 
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was  fuggefied  in  converfationi  even  by  intelligent 
perfons,  he  could  illuftrate  it  with  fo  much  informa* 
tion,  and  carry  it  to  fuch  an  extept,  as  to  furprife, 
delight,  and  in(tru6t,  all  the  company  around  him« 
As  fbme  of  his  friends  from « the  inoit  honourable  re* 
gard  to  his  memory  have  caufed  a  Buft  to  be  model* 
led  to  perpetuate  his  likenefs,  let  me,  animated  as 
I  feel  myfelf  by  the  fame  fentiments  of  regret  for  his 
lofs,  be  allowed  in  this  public  manner  to  expreis  my 
conviction  of  his  merit,  and  my  acknowledgements 
for  his  kindnefs. 

To  lay  claim  to  originality  of  fubjecl  in  fuch  a  Work 
as  the  prefent,  in  order  to  recommend  it  to  notice^ 
would  prove  the  unfitneis  of  the  Author  for  the  talk 
he  has  undertaken,  knd  be  a  prefumptuous  and  vaia 
attempt  to  impofe  upon  the  good  fenfe  of  his  Read* 
ers.  His  pretentions  to  public  regard  muft  in  a 
great  meafure  depend,  not  on  the  novelty  of  hb 
materials,  but  upon  his  judgment  in  fele&ing,  and 
his  ikill  in  compreffing  within  a  moderate  compais^ 
the  fabftance  of  larger  and  more  voluminous  works ; 
and  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has  clothed  old 
ideas  in  a  new  drefs.  Upon  all  his  fubje6b9,  he 
has  endeetvoured  to  veAeGt  light  from  every  quarter 
which  bis  reading  and  obfervatioQ  have  a&rded  to 
him. 

We  happily  live  at  a  time  when  we  ntey  congra^ 
folate  the  rifing  generation  on  the  new  eftabiiih* 
ments  made  for  tlie  advancement  of  knowledge^ 

and 
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and  the  additional  means  adopted  for  the  diffufios 
of  a  tafte  for  literature  and  fciedce.  The  Academy 
At  Sandhui^ft  for  Military  Students,  that  ereded 
near  Hertford,  for  thofe  young  men  who  are  de- 
iigned  for  the  civil  fervice  in  India,  and  Downing 
College  now  building  at  Cambridge,  promife  to  an- 
fwer  the  excellent  purpofes  of  their  refpe&ive  found- 
ers. The  Royal  Institution  in  London  engines  the 
fan*  and  the  ialhionable  in  the  caufc  of  polite  Lite- 
rature and  Science ;  and  the  high  reputation  it  has 
acquired,  has  promoted  fimilar  eftablifhments  ia 
other  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  Thus  the  talents  and 
the  attainments  of  eminent  Profeifors  are  called  into 
adion ;  their  labours  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
joccupations  for  which  young  men  are  intended,  and 
the  curiofity  of  the  public  at  large  is  gratified  to  a 
degree  unprecedented  in  former  times,  by  the  difTu- 
fion  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge. 

'       •       '    ■  • 

It  was  lately  the  boaft  of  our  Gallic  neighbours, 
that  they  were  not  prevented  by  the  occupations  of 
ivar,  from  giving  encouragement  to  learning  and 
icience.  If  they  contimie  their  attention  to  fiich 
lauda^ble  objefls,  it  ihould  be  our  ambition,  pof- 
feiTed  as  we  are  of  fuch  ample  means  of  information, 
as  our  celebrated  univerfities  and  fchools,  aided  by 
recent  inftitutions,  afford  us,  to  meet  them  in  the 
field  of  intelle6iual  competition,  in  order  to  prove 
•both  to  them  and  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  our  right 
to  pre*emineuce  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  ia 
every  branch  of  ufeful  knowledge,  fimilar  to  that  wa 

have 
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have  eflablilhed  by  the  unexampled  vidx)ries  of  our 
fleets  and  armies. 

m 

That  no  work  of  Man  can  be  free  from  iopper* 
ie^on  and  error,  is  a  truth  which  the  author  would 
not  repeat^  if  his  ext>erience  did  not  fully  convince 
him,  that  it  is  applicable  in  a  peculiar  degree  to 
publications  of  tliis  kind.  He  wiflies  thofe  who 
may  complain  of  his  want  of  brevity,  to'confider  the 
great  extent  of  every  one  of  the  fubjefb  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  treat ;  and  thofe  who,  from  a  predilec- 
tiou  for  fome  particular  topic,  may  wifh  for  a  fuller 
view  of  it,  are  requefted  to  recoiled,  that  he  pro- 
fefles  to  date  principles  only^  and  not  to  give  com* 
plete  Syftems  of  Science,  or  long  details  of  Hiftory : 
for  fuch  paiticulars  he  refers  to  the  beft  Books  re- 
commended in  his  Lifts  at  the  end  of  the  fecond 
volume;  and' with  refped;  to  the  compais  of  infor- 
mation which  this  Work  embraces,  he  ventures  to 
affert  that  there  will  not  eaiily  be  found  an  equal 
variety  of  matter  relative  to  Education,  contained 
within  an  equal  number  of  pages,  in  any  other  publi- 
cation in  our  language. 

The  motive  which  prompted  him  to  undertake 
this  Work,  continues  to  itimulate  him  in  every  ftage 
of  its  progrefs — an  ardent  defire  to  extend  ufeful 
inftru&ion  beyond  the  narrow  fphere  of  a  College 
Tutor,  in  which  he  lately  moved.  If  he  ihould  ex- 
dte  curiofity,  or  increafe  attention  to  any  branch  of 
profitable  knowledge,   and  diffufe  more  widely  the 

light 
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light  of  general  information,  he  will  have  the  fatt3- 
faction  to  think^  that  his  time,  iiis  reflections,  and 
his  ftudies,  have  not  been  facrificed  to  a  frivolous 
purpofe,  by  thus  endeavouring,  in  conformity  with 
the  occupations  of  the  moft  valuable  part  of  his  life, 
to  inftruCt  the  riling  generation. 


Trinity  College^  Oxford, 
January  1,  1815. 
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ITS  Origin  and  Dialed — ^Thc  refinement  of  the  Atheniatis. 
-^Lord  Monboddo's  Derivation  of  tlic  Greek  Language  con- 
fidered.  Its  Chara^eriAics — Harmony  and  wondcrCul  Copi. 
oufnefs.  Various  Examples  of  the  Greek  Clailics  pruve  how 
admirably  it  was  adapted  to  fubjc^  of  Poetry — Eloquence — 
liiftory — and  Philofophy.  The  peculiar  beauties  of  Greek 
Compofition.  The  Cnuies  of  the  extraordinary  duration  and 
wide  extent  of  ancient  Greek  as  a  living  Language.  Modern 
Greek.  Comparative  View  of  the  Greek,  I^tin,  and  Englifli 
Languages.  P,  l60— l&O. 

CHAP.  VL 

RHETORIC. 

HIGH  encomium  on  Eloquence  by  Cicero.— Five  different 
heads  under  which  Rhetoric  may  be  cunfidered.  I.  The  Sources 
of  Argument.  IL  The  diflerent  kinds  of  Style.  111.  The  oi- 
naments  of  a  Compofition.  IV.  Method.  V.  Propriety  of  Ac- 
tion and  Delivery.— The  Eloquence  of  ancient  and  modern 
Times.  Demosthrnes  the  chief  example  to  be  recommenced 
to  the  Englifh  Public  Speaker.  SucCefsfuUy  imitated  by  the 
Marquis  of  Wharton,  Lord  Chatham,  and  Lord  Chief  JuAice 
Mansfield.  P.  181—208. 


CLASS  IIL 

HISTORY. 

CHAP.  I. 

HISTORY  IN  GENERAL. 

HISTORICAL  Information  is  calculated  to  gratify  that 
curiofity  which  is  common  to  all  periods  of  Life.  The  methods 
adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  World  to  tranfmit  the  know^ 
led^e  of  Events  to  poflerity.— Hieroglyphics  and  Painting. 
<^The    defers    of  fuch    methods    completely    remedied    by 

Hiftory. 
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Hiftory. — The  various  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  Ilidory* — 
— The  divifions  of  Hidory  ittto  general,  particular,  ancient, 
modern,  ^c.  &c.  Its  rood  important  branches.  I.  Tns 
History  of  the  Jews.  II.  or  Greece.  HI.  op  Romr« 
IV.  OF  Modern  Europe.  V.  of  England.  Statiltics, 
Biography,  and  the  Letters  of  eminent  Perfons,  are  highly 
ufeful  and  pleafing.  Laws,  Coins,  and  Medals,  furnilh  hiffory 
with  firong  auxiliary  evidences.  P.  209 — 233. 

CHAP.  IL 

THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

COMPARISON  between  ancient  and  modern  Hiftorians.— 
The  qualifications  of  an  accompliflied  ^idorian.     P.  234*-243« 

CHAP.  III. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 

GEOGRAPHY  and  Chronology  are  the  eyes  of  Hiftory. 
The  natural  and  artificial  divifions  of  the  Globe.  Cbarader- 
iftics  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  Britifh 
Dominions,  China,  Hindooftan,  Egypt,  North  and  Sduth 
Americaw-^CuRONOLOOT. — ^The  Greek,  Roman,  and  Turkifh 
roodes  of  computing  Time.    Alteration  of  the  Stile. 

P.  244—270. 

CHAP.  IV. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  JEWS,    v 

THE  Accomplifiiraent  of  foroe  remarkable  Prophecies,  re- 
lating both  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Chriftian 
Rerefation,  and  the  evident  proofs,  that  the  Jews  were  fele^d 
as  the  pecoliar  people  of  Gold,  render  their  facred  Books  highly 
intereflmg.  The  proofii  of  their  Authenticity — ^The  important 
fabjeds  of  the  Books,  and  the  eminent  charaders  of  the 
Writers-— Moses — David— Solomon — Isaiah — ^Jeremiah, 
&c.    The  Knowled(4e  and  Worship  ofthbonbTrur 

God  DISTINGUISHED  THEM  FROM   ALL  OTHER    NATIONS  IK 

THE  World.  The  Accuracy  of  the  Bible  Chronology  proved 
by  Sir  Ifkac  Newton.  Advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Opmions  of  the  Holy  Bible 
(iveo  by  Bishop  Hall  and  Sir  William  Jones. 

P.  271—298. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

DESCRIPTION  of  Greece.  Origin  of  tbe  Greeks.— 
Atnbns  and  Sparta  the  moil  eminent  States.  The  Religioa 
— Arts— Manners,  and  ConqueAs  of  the  Greeks.  The  moil 
gTorious  age  of  Greece.     Characters  of  illuilrious  Perfons— - 

MiLTIADES— PaUSANIAS — ClMON  ;— ThEMISTOCLES  —  ARIS- 

TIDE8*  The  fofferings  of  Patriots  and  Philofophcrs  under  a 
democratical  form  of  Government.  Degraded  State  of  the  fair 
Sex.  Hard  condition  of  Slaves.  Contrail  between  the  Greeks 
and  Perfians.  P.  299  —332. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

The  influence  of  Liberty  and  Emulation  upon  the  elegant 
Arts  aAd  Literature  of  Greece.  The  excellence  of  the  Grecian 
Poets,  Orators,  Hiltori'ans,  Philofophers,  and  Artifts.  Short 
accounts  of  Home Ry  the  Tragic  Poets,  Tiieocuitus,  He- 
rodotus, TuucYDiDKS,  Socrates,  PlatI),  Xevopu^v^. 
Aristotle,  &c.  and  obfervations  on  their  works. 

P.  333-^58. 

CHAP.  VII. 

THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

THE  Peloponnciian  War. — Its  Caufes  and  Confcquences.— - 
Chara^^r  of  Pericles.  The  decline  of  Athenian  Power  and. 
Renown.  Chara'dler  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  de- 
generacy of  Athenian  Manners.  Greece  fubducd  by  the  Ro- 
roans,  and  afterwafds  by  the  Turks.  Its  prcfent  degraded  (late. 
Five  remarkable  eras  of  Grecian  Hiilory.  Advantages  derived 
by  modem  Europe  from  ancient  Greece.  Concluding  remarks 
Aiggefted  by  fome  points  of  refemblance  between  Athens  in  the 
time  of  her  glory,  and  the  prefent  (late  of  Great  Britain. 

P.  359— 379. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  vm. 

i 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Tnn  excellence  of  the  Roman  Hiftory.  The  magnificence 
of  Rome,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  Empire  in  the  reign  of 
Tkajan,  excite  our  curiofity  to  invefti^atc  the  leading  cauiVs  of 
the  Greatnefs  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Power.  The  Caufcs  of  it.<i 
Creatnefs  were,  LThe  peculiar  Constitution  ofGovern- 

>f  ENT.      il.  ThB  ImPROVEMEITT  OF  TliE  ArtS  OF  WaR.     111. 

The    attachment  to  the  established  Religion.     \V. 
Tbe  Spirit  op  Patriotism.  P.3S0 — iU. 


CHAP.  IX. 


THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

THE  Roman  Inditutions  and  Laws,  by  forming  the  manners, 
and  directing  the  condu^^  0f  ao  cntcrprifing  People,  enabhMi 
them  to  cllablifh   their  extenfive   Empire.-— The   Carthaginians 
were  their  moil  formidable  Rivals.— -Their  Naval  JPower  and  ex- 
tenfive  Commerce.     Charaders  of  Hannibal  and  Scifio  Af- 
&iCAif  UB.    The  Civil^Wars. — ^The  Chara£lcrs  of  CickRo,  Av- 
gustus,  &c. — The  flourifiiing  ftate  of  Literature  and  the  Arts  * 
during    the  Augustan   Age. — The  degeneracy   of  Manners, 
from  that  period.— Its  Caufes;  L  Luxury.    H.  Corruption, 
HL  NtGLECT  of  Education.    IV.  The  prevalence  of. 
THE   Epicurean   Philosophy. — Good   and  bad   Emperors. 
Rome   facked  by  the  Goths.    Divifion  of  the  Empire.    Re- 
fltcUons.  P.  415—444/ 


CHAP.  X, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE, 

THE  Events  and  Revolutions  in  this  part  of  Hiilory  have 
given  Rife  to  our  prefent  eilabliihrneuts,  manners,  and  modes 
of  thinking.  A  ibort  review  of  the  moil  remarkable  Events 
and  eilabliflimentSy  with  their  refpedUve  Caufes  and  Effedb. 
h  The  Feudal  System.  IL  The  Crusades.— Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion-^Baladin — Acre—Sir  Sidney  Smitli.  HL  Chi* 
TalrY*  lt»  inoft  diilitiguiihed  Ornaments — Edward  the  Black 
Prinoe-^Tlie  Chevalier  Bayard,  and  Sir  Philip  Sixiney.  JV. 
The  Reformation  o:^  Religion.    Cbaradcr  of  Martin 

TOb.i.  a  Luther. 
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LuTRKR.  V.  The  Revival  of  Clascal  Learning.  Pope  Lso  X. 
Aldus  Manutius,  fenior,  the  hid  eminenjt  Printer.  Lady  Jane 
Gray  and  Queen  Elisabeth  diftinguifhed  by  claflical  learning. 
VI.  Thb  PaooiiKss  OF  Navigation.  Cbara6)^r  and  Adven« 
tares  of  Christophbr  Columbus.  Vafco  de  Gama— Seba£» 
tian  Cabot — Captains  Carteret,  Wallis,  and  Cook.  Effects  of 
Colonisation.  The  moil  remarkable  difcoveries  in  modem 
tiinesi  fuul  their  beneficial  tfkth.  P.  445— 4!i9* 


VOLUME   II. 

HISTOBT. 

ClASS  in.  CONTINUEa 

CHAP.  XI. 

4 

TH^  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

IS  intercfting  to  mankind  la  general,  and  peculiarlv  fo  to 
iBritons.  Excellent  Remark  of  Frederic  King  of  Prum  upou 
i\x\%  fubjed.  A  Sketch  of  thoib  meiporable  Reigns  during 
which  fuch  Charters  were  granted,  and  Laws  were  pafled,  as 
form  our  prefent  Conftitution.  Alvrbd  tub  Great. — ^The 
Ttial  by  Jury, — William  ti^b  CoNQiTEaoR.  Hehrt  IL 
jQHK-^Magna  Charta.  Henrt  111.  Edward  I.  Ed« 
•WARD  II.  Edwaro  in.  Hbkrt  VIL  Henry  Vin. 
QuEBN  Elizabeth.  James  I.  Charles  I.  The  Re« 
BToration  or  Char|.e8  II.  Ti»»  A€t  of  Habau  Corpus. 
James  II.  Tk^ntvohttimL  William  III.  The  Bill  of  Righu. 
QuE^N  AvNE«  The  Houfe  of  Brunfwick.  George  I. 
George  il.  Gborgb  {II.  The  Father  of  bis  People, 
Judges  m^cle  iadep^dent  of  the  Crown.  The  Union  with 
}relai|d^  P.  ^—39. 

TH5  SUBJECT  ca^iTifsrxrEp. 

THE  BiUTisM  CoN.sjijvxi9«*   It^bnuitiMft.   Spmmaiyof 
iXE  ineftiffk^c  bcoefti**  Fl  40«>^« 
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CLASS   IV. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAP.  I. 

LOGIC,  OR  THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  REASON. 

ADVANTAGES  to  be  derived  from  its  cultivation,  tt  con* 
iiiU  of  four  parts.  I.  Simple  Apprehensiun.  Senfation 
and  Refledion.  Ideas,  Words,  and  Definitions.  H.  JuDO« 
if£MT,  of  which  the  foundations  are  three— //i/ta/ion,  or  the 
ground  of  fcientific  knowledge— JSj/^rriencfy  or  the  ground  of 
natural  knowledge — T^monyy  or  the  ground  of  hiftorical  know« 
ledge,  ill.  Reasoning — its  different  kinds— -Epichirema,  Di« 
lemma.  Sorites.  IV.  Method  analytic  and  fynthetic.  A  found 
underilanding.  Practice,  and  the  Imitation  of  good  examples 
neceflary  to  form  a  good  Reafouer.  P.  63—79. 

CHAP.  n. 

THt   MATHEMATICS. 

I.  THE  Utility  of  Mathematical  Knowledge.  Opinion  of 
Locke  favourable  to  fcientiiic  purfuits-r-their  j^reat  perfpicuity 
--^the  method  of  reafoning  purfued  in  them.  Mathe'matics  are 
pure  •r  mixed.  I.  Piere;  Arithmetic — Algebra — Geometry- 
Trigonometry  .--^A/2.ic'</:Mechaiiics--^l'ncumaticS'^HydronHtics 
—Optics— -Agronomy •  P.  80-^124. 

CHAP,  in- 

THE   SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

MEN  of  Science  have  been  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 
their  morals.  Notices  of  thofe  whofe  difcoveries  and  refeaiches 
form  memorable  eras  in  the  hiflory  of  Science. — Ptthaoouas 
— -AatHiMEDfis  —  FaiAR  Bacon  — Copernicus— GAaiLEo 
— KEPLEa— Cassini—  Loat>  Baoon— Boyle.  The  mod 
able  interpreter  of  the  Laws  of  Naiure  was  Newton — Sketch 
of  his  difcoveries— Herscii  EL.  I  he  proper  fubordination  of 
Science  to  polite  Litemture  in  a  general  Syilem  of  Education. 

R.  125-15). 
a  2  CHAr. 


^ 

CHAP.  IV- 

THE    WORKS   OF    NATURE- 

THE  furvey  of  the  Works  of  Nature  is  both  inAru^live  and 
highly  |)le<ifingk  l*lie  refcarches  of  Naturalifts  arc  directed  to, 
I.  Animals;  II.  Vegetables;  III. Minerals*  The  Syilem 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom  according  to  Linnjeus.  The  cora-> 
par.itive  nature  of  Man.  The  indindl  of  Animals — the  admira- 
ble care  of  Nature  in  their  ftru6lure  and  prcfervation. — Her 
])n))iHc  [)oWor  in  the  produdion  of  organized  Bodies  appears  to 
be  boundlcfij,  Tlic  Organs  of  Animals  adapted  to  their  con- 
venience and  prefervation— illullratcd  by  the  formation  of 
the  Eye.  ProfpeCt  of  the  dominion  of  Man  over  the  inferior 
AhiniaU.  P.  151—181. 

CHAP.  V. 

THE    SUBJECT    COlS^TINUED. 

•  THE  vegetable  Kingdom.    Botany.    The  Linnasan  Syftom. 
-The    fexual    Syftem    was    cftablifhed   not  difcovered   by 


Link xus.  The  ftrudurc  of  Plants— Local  ufefulnefs  of  parti- 
cular VegetabK»s — Proofs  of  the  ardour  with  which  the  Study 
of  Botany  has  infpired  its  followers.  Picafures  of  the  Bo- 
tanilU  P.  182—201. 

CHAP:  VL 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

THE  Principles  of  M1NF.RAL0GY  and  Chemistry  in  their 
prefent  improved  State.  The  Works  of  Nature  furnilh  our 
minds  with  convincing  proofs  of  the  power,  wifdom,  and  good- 
nefs  of  ihtfir  Great  Autuok,  P,  203 — 240, 


CLASS  V. 

POLITE  LITERATUUE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

CHAP.  I.     . 

fASTE. 

DEFINirrON   of  Taftc— Its  principles   are  implanted   in 

fjvcry  miud  diftinguiibed  by  goo*d   fcnfe.     Tafte  is   capable  of 

.      high 
3 
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high  cultivation — Its  proper  Limits  and  Standard*  ludivi- 
duab,  as  well  as  Nations,  iropFove  their  Taile,  in  pr6porti(*n 
to  the  progtei^  of  Knowledge  and  Refinement.  All  the  beau** 
tiful  appearances  of  Nature  are  objeds  of  Tafte — inftanced  in 
Forms  and  Colours.  Liue  of  Beauty.  Remarks  on  fome  of  the 
aoft  eminent  Critics.  P.  241— 260« 


CHAP.  11. 

THE  SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  Music— Paihtino.— Poetry— 
Its  various  kinds — Dcfcription  of  Genius.  The  beauties  of  the 
Orekk  and  Latin  Classics.  The  pleafures  which  refult 
ffom  the  exercife  of  a  cultivated  Taile.  P.  261—297. 


CLASS  VI. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  NATTONAL  PROSPERITY,  &C. 

CHAP.  I. 

AOftlCULTURK 

HAS  been  efteemed  an  objeA  of  great  importance  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Eminent  Writers  upon  the  fubjed 
— Ilefiod-— Xenophon,  ^c. — It  has  flounfhed  moft  in  the  foil  of 
liberty— gradually  improved  as  old  errors  have  been  exiiloded, 
and  new  experiments  have  been  tried.  The  beft  metnod  oi 
forming  general  principles  upon  this  fubjed.  Population  is 
limited  by  the  means  of  fubfiAence.  The  chara^er  and  rela-< 
tire  importance  of  the  HtrsBANDMAN.  The  general  advantages 
of  Agriculture— Its  fuperiority  to  Commerce  as  a  fource  ol 
national  good;  ami  permanent  power.  P.  298-^17* 

CHAP.  II. 

THE    SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

THE  Hate  of  Agriculture  in  England  compared  with  that 
of  pRANCBy  Ireland,  and  America.  Caufes  of  the  fupc* 
riority  of  England.  Plans  of  farther  Improvement  fuggefled. 
Jli  other  Arts  are  inferior  in  point  of  utiUty  to  that  of  caujing 

the 


tie  Earth  to  hrmg  forth  a  cf^ious  produce  for  l3kfupport  of  Man" 
hiMf.  J».31S— 330. 


CHAP.  m. 

0 

COMMERCE. 

THE  profpeft  of  Induftry  JiQ>layed  in  crcry  part  of  Great 
Britain  excites  our  curiofity  to  inquire  into,^I.The  jidvantages, 
II.  The  Principlti^  IIL  The  comparaiivt  State  of  Commerce. 
The  natural  advantages  of  the  Ifland  of  Great  Britain  as  a  com* 
nercial  Country  have  been  gradually  improved  by  great  public 
ii#orks.  The  influence  of  Commerce  upon  Agriculture.  Cha- 
ncer of  the  Enoush  ^f  ERCHAitT.  The  methods  which  have 
been  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  Commerce.  A  Comparifoti 
between  thtf  former  and  prcfent  State  of  England  proves  the 
beneficial  cifeds  of  Commerce.— The  obflacTes  oppofed  to  its 
farther  improvement  may  be  removed. — Great  Britain  fuperior 
to  moft  other  Countries  iu  the  requiiite  means  for  a  widely* 
extended  Commerce.  P.  331 — 367* 

CHAP.  IV. 

FOREIGN    TRAVEL. 

ITS  chief  Advantages.  The  qualifications  neceifar^  for  a 
Gentleman  who  vifits  foreigyi  Countries.  The  Curiofities  of  his 
own  IDaud  to  be  previoufly  viewed.  Bad  cffcds  of  going  abroad 
Too  youilg.  Hafle  in  pamng  through  difleretit  Oolintries,  and 
Ignorance  of  foreign  Languages  cenfured.  Eminent  modem 
levellers  —  Gkay— Howakd — Sia  Jostpii  Banks — Sir 
WiLLiAH  NamiltoK,  &c.  &c.  The  traveller  gratifies  his 
tafle  by  treading  on  ctafflc  ground.— 'He  vidts  plAces  celebrated 
In  the  writings,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  anions  of  the  Ancients. 
He  views  the  ancient  and  modern  Specimens  of  the  fine  Arts 
— Architedttre — Sculpture— Medals  —  Pi  flu  res— Books.  He 
examines  the  Stale  of  Government — Religion — Commerce- 
Agriculture,  &c.  and  remsrricA  their  combined  effects  upon  the 
Manners,  Cuftoms,  and  Profperity  of  Nations. — The  beneficial 
influence  of  his  travels  upon  his  Opinions  and  Condu<5l. 

P.  368— 396. 

CHAP, 


% 
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CHARV. 

TH£   PROFESSION'S. 

CLASSICAL  Learning  and  tke  Elements  of  Science  and  Phi- 
lofopby  are  highly  beneficial  to  thofe  who  do  not  follow  a  pro« 
fefiion,  as  well  as  afford  the  only  folid  foundation  for  profeflional 
knowledge.  The  attainments  requifite  for«  L  The  Barris- 
T£R4    II.  The  PuTSiciiiN.    III.  Thr  Clergyman. 

P.  397— 435. 

THE  CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 

TINAL  Exhortations  to  the  improvement  of  the  fEiculties  of 
the  mind,  and  the  acquirement  of  ufeful  knowledge,  arifing 
chiefly  from  the  critical  circumftances  of  the  prksemt  Times* 

P.  434— i6S. 


THE    APPENDIX. 

LIST  and  Charafters  of  fuch  useful  Books,  as  illuftraft 
more  clearly,  and  explain  more  fully  the  preceding  fubjediw 
To  thefe  are  added  Liib  of  the  beft  Editions  of  Greek  an4 
Rom  AH  Classics,  and  of  the  mod  approved  Authors  in  tH 
important  branches  of  Literature  and  Science. 

P.  45Ch-^L 


Cm)  or  THB  orveral  tablx  of  coktevti. 


V. 


■*  > 


'^ 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


X  O  pokit  out  iamt  of  the  moft  ufeful  M^d  die  moft 
beautiful  patts  of  human  knowledge,  arranged  }n  fuch 
order,  that  they  may  be  infpe3;ed  with  eafe,  and 
viMTied  at  pleaiure : — and  to  fecomoieiid  thfsm  to  the 
careful  examination  of  young  9)en  yvhq  are  iludioufly 
^ifpofed,  conCQtute  the  deiign  of  th,e  Author  of  this 
work. 

It  is  ljj(ewiie  his  obJ9^  to  make  the  moil;  uieful 
topics  of  l^tei^atujce  ^wuiiiar  fif^d  i^afy  to  g^ne^l 
Reidersy  who  ^ave  not  had  the  adviM^tage  of  a 

The  more  he  reflet  upon  the  present  state 
OF  sociETir,  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind, 
aod  ^  GBEAT  a^va^tages  Ti^hkh  arife  ^om 
acquiring  an  am^i^e  junp  qw  valuable  iqeas, 
the  more  be  is  €90viq€ed  of  the  utility  of  ^ng^ing 
in  Jfbe  purfuit  of  general  knowledge,  asjjfr  as  ftuiy 

VOL.  I.  B  be 
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be  conjiftent  with  profejjional  viewSy  and  pdrtictttat 
Jituaiions  in  life. 

The  cuftom  has  preirttiled  of  late  years,  much 
more  than  it  did  formerly,  of  introducing  young  men 
at  an  early  a^r^  into  the  mixed  company  of  perfom 
older  than  themfelves.  As  fuch  is  the  reigning 
mode,  they  ought  to  be  prepared,  in  fome  degree  at 
leaft,  to  blend  manly  and  ferious  topics  with  the  Tal- 
lies of  light  and  gay  conrer&tion.  And,  in  order  to 
be  qualified  for  the  introduction  of  fuch  fubje^  it 
feems  requifite  to  unite  to  the  fiudy  of  the  learned 
languages,  other  attainments,  which  have  a  reference 
to  the  fciences,  and  works  of  nature,  and  the  ail^irs 
of  a&ive  life» 

•  The  improrements  of  the  times  hate  tamed  the 
attention  of  the  learned  to  new  purfuits,  and  givea 
their  conduCi  a  new  direction.  The  Scholar  no 
longer  confined  Avitbin  the  walls  of  a  College,  as  was 
formerly  the  cafe,  now  mixes  in  general  fociety,  and 
adapts  his  ftudies  to  an  enlarged  fphei^  of  obferva^ 
tion :  he  does  not  limit  hb  reading  to  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  or  to  his  profeffional  refearches  alone ; 
but  (hows  his  proficiency  in  the  various  parts  of 
literature,  wiiich  are  interefting  to  the  world  at 
large. 

The  condition  of  focial  intercourfe  among  thoic, 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
is  at  prefent  fo  happily  imprpvcd,  that  a  free  com- 
municatiQT4  lubfifts  between  all  intelligent  and  well- 

infom>ed 
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informed  men.  The  Divine,  the  Phylician,  the 
Barrifteri  the  Artift,  and  the  Merchant,  afTociate 
without  referve,  and  augment  the  pleafure  they  de- 
rive from  converfation,  in  proportion  as  they  ob- 
tain an  infight  into  various  purfuits  and  occupa- 
tions. The  more  ideas  they  acquire  in  common, 
the  fooner  their  prejudices  are  removed,  a  more  per- . 
fe6L  congeniality  of  opinion  prevails,  they  rife  higher 
in  each  other's  eftimation,  and  the  pleafure  of  fo- 
ciety  is  ripened  into  the  fentiments  of  attachment 
and  friendihip.  In  fuch  parties,  where  ^'  the  feaft 
of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  four  prevail  with  the 
happieft  effe^  he  who  unites  to  knowledge  of  the 
world  the  leading  ideas  and  rational  principles, 
wbic^  well-chofen  books  can  fupply,  will  render 
himfelf  the  moft  acceptable,  and  the  moft  valuable 
companion. 

Such  are  now  the  abundant  produAions  of  the 
prefs,  that  books  written  in  our  own  language  upon 
all  fubje^  whatever,  are  conftantly  publiihed,  and 
are  quickly  circulated  through  the  whole  empire. 
Tliis  circumftance  has  leflened  that,  wide  and  very 
evident  diftin^ion,  which  in  former  times  prevailed 
between  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  dafies  of  the 
community.  At  prefent,  they  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  a  claiQcal  education  may  reap  many  of 
the  fruits  of  learning  without  the  labour  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  tranflations  fumifh  them  with  convenient  and 
'tiMiy  expedients,  w  hich  can  in  fome  meafure,  although 
1m  incomplete  one,  make  amends  for  their  ignorance 
yf  the  original  authors.    And  with  refpeft  to  the 

B  2  numerous 
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numerous  works  in  the  Engliili  hnguage  Upon  att 
fubje^  of  general  Literature,  Science,  and  Ta^ 
in  their  prefent  highly  improved  ftate^  ihey  hav^  the 
fame  means  of  information  in  their  power  with  thofe 
who  have  been  regularly  educated  in  the  Uoiverfi* 
tieS;  and  the  public  fchools. 

'thus  favourable  are  the  temper  and  the  circum^ 
ftances  of  the  Times  to  the  diffufion  of  knowledge* 
And  if  the  moft  mature  and  deliberate  decifions  of 
refleftion-^nd  experience  be  required  to  give  w^ght 
to  the  opinion,  that  compreheniive  views  of  learning 
and  fcience  are  calculated  ta  produce  the  bed  effe6to 
upon  the  mind,  reference  can  be  made  to  both  an^ 
cient  and  modern  authorirties — to  writers  of  no  lefi 
eminence  than  Quintilian,  Milton,    and  Locke. — 
Their  obfervations  tend  to  prove,  that  clofe  atten^ 
tioir  to  a  profeffional  ftudy,  is  an  affair  of  tlie  firfiv 
importance,  but  that  invariable  and  excluiive  appli- 
cation to  any  one  purfuit  is  the  certain  mark  of  a 
contra6ted  education.     For  hence  the  ftudent  is  led 
to  form  a  ditlike  to  occupations  diffimilar  to  his  own, 
and  to  entertain  prejudices  againft  thofe  who  exer- 
cife  them.     He  is  liaUe  to  view  mankind  and  their 
employments  through  a  wrong  aiid  a  diicoloured  , 
medium,  ai>d  to  make  imperfect,  if  not  fatfe  eiti- 
m(ites  of  their  ufe  and  vahi^.     In  order  to  prevent 
fuch  contra£i;ediieis  of  difpofition,  and  fuck  errors 
of  judgment,  what  method  can  be  itnore  eflScacious, 
than  to  open  t^me  of  the  gates  of  general  know- 
ledge, an4  difplay  its  meft  beai^tiful  prof^6ts  to  his 
view? 

Such 
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•  SuchProfpe£is,  diftinfilly  and  deliberately  furveyed, 
will  produce  the  moft  beneficial  etfefls  upon  his  tem* 
per  and  opinions.  While  they  place  before  him  the 
oieans  of  increaAng  hi^  information,  they  will  render 
him  a  more  correct  judge  of  its  value,  and  fecure 
him  from  conceit,  affeO^ion,  and  pedantry.  They 
will  render  him  more  capable  of  appreciating  the 
relative  importance  and  comparative  merit  of  dif- 
ferent ftudies,  when  referred  to  the  ufe  and  orna- 
ment of  life.  He  will  difcern  the  natural  affinity 
which  fubfifts  between  the  different  branches  of  po* 
lite  Hteratqre,  and  how  capable  they  are  of  in- 
ereafmg  the  influence,  and  improving  the  beauties 
of  each  other.  In  ilioi%  various  purfuits,  fkilfully 
chofen  and  affiduoufly  followed,  can  give  proper  ac« 
tivity  to  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  inafmuch  as  they 
engage  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  tlie  judg- 
ment, in  an  agreeable  exercife,  and  are  aflbciated  for 
one  beneficial  purpofe — like  thegenial  drops  of  rain, 
which  defcend  from  heaven,  they  unite  in  one  com*  • 
tnon  ilream  to  &rengthen  and  enlarge  the  current  of 
|cnowledg<^ 

By  itudies  thus  diveriified,  the  mind  is  fupplied 
yfkh  copious  iDaterials  for  the  ferious  reflexions  of 
retirement,  or  the  lively  intercourfe  of  fociety;  it 
is  enabled,  by  the  combination  of  many  particular 
ideas,  to  form  thofe  general  principles,  which  it  is  al- 
ways eager  to  embrace,  which  are  of  great' ufe  in  the 
cooduft  of  ]i£^  and  may  prove  ih  every  fituation 
pleafing  and  advantageous.  In  Ihort,  fuch  a  plan  is 
.caljCttlaled  to  di^minate  that  knowledge,  Which  is 

adapted 
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adapted  to  the  prcfcnt  improved  ftate  of  fociety,  to 
divcft  learning  of  pedantry,  and  to  afford  the  fcholar 
fome  iniigbt  into  the  refearches  of  tlie  philofopher, 
the  occupations  of  the  man  of  bufincfs,  and  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  man  of  taite. 

And  as  the  Arts  and  Sciences  beftow  mutual  affift-' 
ance,  and  reflect  mutual  light,  fo  arc  they  highly  effi^ 
cacious  and  beneficial  when  combined  with  prqfefr 
Jional  knowledge-  To  fom^  profeflSons  indeed  they 
are  eflTentially  neceiTary,  to  all  they  are  ornamental. 
They  afford  illuftrations  which  render  profeifional 
ftudics  more  eafy  to  be  underftood,  and  they  funiilh 
fupplies,  which  are  conducive  to  their  complete  fuc- 
cefs. 

Every  one  muft  allow,  that  all  (yftems  of  Educar 
tion,  if  conftituted  upon  right  principles,  ihould  he 
well  adapted  to  the  fituations  of  thofe,  for  whqfe  fer-r 
vice  they  are  intended.  In  fele0:ing  the  topics  of 
the  following  Work,  I  h^ve  tlierefore  confidered 
Young  Men,  with  a  view  to  their  moft  important  rcr 
lations  in  life,  a^  Christians,  as  Students,  and 
as  Membei^s  of  the  Bivitish  Empire,  the  welfare 
and  profperity  of  which  depend  upon  the  ufefulnefe 
of  their  attiunments,  and  tl^e  rcfpeQ»bility  of  their 
condu6t 

It  is  evident  from  general  pbfervation,  that  the 
principles  of  religion  are  congenial  with  the  mind  of 
man  :  for  even  among  tribes  the  inoft  barbarous  and 
uncivilizedi  whether  we  explorfj  the  wilds  of  Africa, 

or 
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or  the  ihores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  capa- 
cities of  tlie  inhabitants  are  narrow  and  limited,  and 
very  few  virtues  are  remarked  to  expand  and  flourilh; 
feme  traces  of  religion,  fome  notions  of  an  Omnipo- 
tent and  Over-rulihg  Power,  darkened  as  they  may 
be  by  grois  fuperftition,  are  full  found  to  prevail. 
And  even  in  fhp  icjvUized  country  of  Fnjutice,  where 
the  Jippions  abettors  of  the  Revolution  proceeded  fo 
iar  ^3  t6  infult  the  reaA>Q  of  an  enligh^ex^  people, 
by  compelliog  them  to  abjure  their  fai^  in  their 
Creator  and  their  Redeemer,  how  difficult  was  it- 
found  to  produce  even  external  conforipity  to  their 
decrees ;  and  with  what  ardour  did  the  people  re- 
turn to  tlie  open  profeffion  of  Chrijiianity,  when  their 
Rulers  obeyed  (he  di6)ates  of  common  iibnfe,  and 
becan^e  fully  i^ware  of  the  expediency  of  its  revival 
and  public  exercife !     It  appears  therefore,  (hat  to 
inculcate  thofe  principles  of  religious  duty,  which  the 
mind  naturally  invites,  and  to  improve  its  capacity 
for  the  reception  of  the  mod  fublime  truths,  is  no^ 
mpre  than  a  proper  attention  and  4m6  obedience  tQ 
(he  yoic#  pf  Naturp. 

• 

And  as  the  truth  of  Chriflianity  is  founded  upon 
the  ftrongeft  arguments,^  and  unites  in  the  clofeft 
union  our  public  and  private,  our  temporal  and  eter- 
nal happinefs,  it  juftly  forms  the  groundwork  of  Edu- 
cation. The  attributes  of  the  great  Creator — his 
power  a^  the  ^^thor,  and  his  goodnefs  as  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  univerie— the  bright  example  of  the 
{Saviour  of  the  world,  as  repreiented  by  the  holy 
^vangelifis^^hb  a6^ion8  marked  by  the  pureil  ben^- 

yolence, 
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volence,  bis  pnecepts  'tending  immediately  to  the 
hdppine&  of  man,  and  his  promifes  capable  of  excit- 
ing the  mod  exalted  and  moft  glorious  hopes,  are 
peculiarly  calculated  to  ftrike  the  imaginatbn,  and 
intereft  the  fentiblllly  of  youth*  Such  fublinfie  topics, 
inculc&ted  upon  right  principles,  catinot  fail  to  en- 
courage thofe  ardent  fehtiments  of  Ibvc,  grtttJtude,  i^nd 
veneration,  which  ttre  natural  to  fufceptil)le  and  tender 
minds.  Sittce  therefore  the  fame  principles  which 
are  congenial  with  the  difpiofitions  bf  young  men  are 
most  conducive  tp  tiieir  fa^ppinefs ;  fincc,  in  i^ort, 
the  evidences  of  Chbistianity  are  miraculous; — 
fince  it  h  an  exprcft  revelation  of  the  will  of  Godj^ 
and  as  ibch  we  ciin  biave  nb  pretence  to  rejeSt  its 
proofsi^  and  no  right  to  refift  its  claims  to  our  ob« 
iervatice,  it  muil  unqucfttonably  be  a  fuhjeSt  of  tran- 
fcendent  importance,  and  thefefoiie  ftant|$  as  thb J?r^ 
ami  kdding  topic  of  my  work. 

As  the  knowledge  of  Lantgita^e  19  inttmatdj 
cbnne^ed  with  every  other  kind  of  information,  and 
as  in  the  Langui^ges  of  ancient  Gtt££C£  and  Ho^kte 
are  preferved.ibme  of  the  nobleft  produ£tions  of 
human  genius,  I  aflign  to  thefe  fubjeds  the  next 
place. 

In  reeommdidation  cf  buit  own  LANOtJAGl:  it  is 
fuperfluon^  io  have  recbmfe  to  arguments.  AH  w  ho 
hre  8te<)uainted  tvfth  It,  foreigners  as  weH  |[s  natives, 
teuft  be  convtefced  of  its  exceRence^  partitularly  as  it 
is  Ibe  vehicle  of  prddu6lions  eminently  diftingoifhed 
by  Genius,  Taite,  Learning,  tmd  Science. 

And 
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And  as  Language  Ihouhil  be  confidered  not  merely 
^s  a  channel  to  convey  our  thoughts  upon  common 
occa6oiis»  t)ut  as  capable  of  ornament  to  pleafe,  and 
cf  energy  to  perfqade  mankind ;  and  as  fuch  im-* 
provements  are  both  grs^dfying  and  beneficial  tq 
fociety,  proper  attention  is  due  to  the  ftudy  of  E;-q* 
au£NC£. 

Cicero,  the  moft  cdebrated  of  Roman  Orators, 
has  very  juftly  Remarked,  that  ignor?tnce  of  the  events 
and  (ranla^ons  of  former  times  <Dondemns  us  to  a 
perpetual  Itate  of  chfldhood  :  from  this  condition  of 
mental  darlcneis  we  are  refcued  by  Histort,  which 
fapplies  us  with  its  friendly  light  tp  view  the  inftruq- 
tive  events  of  pad  ag^  and  to  collet;  wifdom  front 
the  condu3;  of  others.  And  vl^  there  are  particular 
countries,  from  which  we  liave  derived  the  moft  im*? 
portant  itiformation  in  Religion,  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Literature,  we  ought  cardull;  to  infpcQ;  the  pages  of 
their  mtereftSng  records. 

The  moft  ancient  people  of  whom  we  have  any 
authentip  accounts,  are  the  Jrws :  to  them  was  com- 
knuuicatedy  and  by  them  was  preferved,  the  know- 
ledgic  of  the  true  God ;  wlifle  all  other  iiations  were 
funk  in  the  motl  abje^  fuperftition,  and  difgraced  by 
the  grofleft  idolatry. 

Tbe  writers  of  Greece  and  Eoiie  have  recorded 
fudh  numerous  and  fdch  eminent  inllances  of  the 
genius,  valour,  and  wifiiom  of  their  countrymen,  as 
^ve  been  the  juft  fubje€fcs  of  the  admiration  of  bU 

fucceeding 
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(licceediDg  ages ;  for  which  reafon  the  accounts  of 
their  memorable  tranfaftions  ought  firft  to  be  care- 
fiiUy  infpected^  and  then  we  ihall  with  the  greater 
advantage  proceed  to  the  History  qf  modern 
lluuoFE,  ai|d  Of  9U^  native  countf^y. 

As  Reafon  is  the  nobleft  faculty  of  the  humait 
mind,  it  is  of  the  highef):  importance  to  ponQder  its 
proper  employnient,  more  efpecially  as  qpqn  its  co^ 
opera.Uon  with  Religion  in  controlling  the  flights  of 
the  imagination^  ^d  (^bating  the  violence  of  the  paf- 
iions,  depends  th^  }iappinefs  of  life.  That  fyftem  of 
jLoGiCy  therefore^  which  con^fts  npt  in  abftrufe  terms, 
or  argumentative  fubtletyi  but  in  the  manly  exercifq 
of  the  rational  powers,  juftly  claims  an  impor^nj; 
place  in  every  iy(^m  qf  edii^catioq, 

The  T4rious  difcoveries  and  improvements  in 
Science  and  Phii^osophy  constitute  a  peculiar  dif- 
tin6tion  between  ancient  and  xpodern  tinges.  Prq- 
blems  of  fcience,  like  the  arguments  of  Logic,  0m* 
ploy  the  mind  in  the  vigorous  e^ercife  of  its  powers, 
and  confirm  the ,  habits  of  clofe  application,  which 
are  eflen^ally  pec^ifary  in  the  profecution  of  every 
kind  of  ftudy*  Sugh  are  the  reafons  for  introducing 
and  recommending  due  attention  to  the  principles  qf 
the  Mathematics. 

The  human  mmd,  not  content  with  fpeculations 
upon  the  properties  of  matter,  alone,  delights  to 
furvey  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Great  Creator, 
as  difplayed  in  the  various  parts  of  the  universe. 

This 
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This  employment  is  a  fource  of  never-failing  fatis-* 
fadrion  to  perfons  of  every  age.  The  produ3:ions  of 
the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms 
are  clofely  conne3:ed  with  tlie  well-being,  and  are 
conducive  lo  the  fubfiftence  of  man ;  fo  that  Natut 
BAL  History  claiq^is  his  particular  attention. 

And  as  the  elegant  Arts  poflefs  a  plealing  infla-» 
ence  over  the  imagination,  and  fttrqiih  a  conftant 
variety  of  amufemeqt  arid  pleafure,  it  is  highly  de- 
firable  to  examine  the  principles,  and  confider  the 
application  of  a  corfet^  taft  to  the  beauties  of 
Painting,  Poetrt,  and  Music, 

I9  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  his  native  coun« 
try  every  Briton  is  deeply  interefted.  The  two  great 
fouTces  of  its  fopport,  its  opulence,  and  its  glory,  are 
AoRioyiTURE  and  Commerce;  to  have  a  know^ 
ledge  of  their  leading  principles  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  lughly  ufeful  and  impprtant  to  every  Engliih 
(^tlemaq. 

Since  it  is  a  prevailing  faihion,  particularly  among 
the  bi^er  ranks  of  fociety,  to  complete  the  courfe  of 
education  by  vifiting  foreign  countries,  it  is  ufeful  to 
aicertain  the  advantages,  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  pra^oe  of  Tra  v  ei^li  ng. 

Aa  attainments  derive  their  greateft  value  from 

.being  dire&ed  to  the  purpofes  of  a6tive  life,  the 

qualifications  requifite  for  a  right  condu6i:  in  the 

karofd  profeffions  of  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity, 

i|t  ta|eii  ioto  confideration. 

And 
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And  laftly,  to  point  out  the  fources,  from  which 
the  reader  may  draw  more  complete  ioforraotion 
upon  all  the  preceding  fubje^  the  work  is  clofe4 

with  liit«  of  THE    MOST   APPROVED    AND    INSTRyC-n 
TIVE   BOQK.S. 

The  Order ^  in  which  my  Chapters  are  difpofed, 
16  adapted  to  the  progrefd  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mmAf — ^the  memory,  the  imaj^nation,  and  the  judg« 
ment.  The  principles  of  Religion,  of  Language, 
and  of  Ififtory,  are  firft  prefented  to  my  Readers ; 
ax^d  the  elemoits  of  Science,  Natural  Hiilbry,  and 
Tafte,  together  with  the  various  ftudies,  which  rc^ 
late  to  the  a£tive  fcenes  of  life,  clofe  the  volumes  of 
iuftnudion.  T^e  foundations  of  the  Temple  pf  know- 
ledge, oompofed  of  the  moft  folid  materials,  are 
deeply  hud,  and  its  fuperftra3;ure  ratfed  to  a  proper 
devatioo,  diiplays  ornan^ent,  while  it  is  adapted  tq 
utility. 

Such  is  the  Iketch  of  my  defign,  in  which  k  isuoh 
tended  to  trace  the  regular  progrefs  of  application,^ 
from  puerile  to  manly  fi^dies.-^^om'  el^naentary 
knowledge  to  profefiional  do^es.  It  is  fuftcieotly 
extenfive  to  Ibew,  that  the  fields  of  infirufiion  ^c^ 
laot  only  fertile,  but  the  mok  various  in  Uieirpik>- 
du3;ions.  Some  fpots  hric^  forth,  the  immortal  fmitb 
of  Religion,  fome  the  hardy  plants  of  Science,  and 
fome  the  delicate  Howers  of  Tafte.  HereJ^en  .the 
active  temper  of  yoatb,  and  their  iondnie&ibc  chan^, 
may  £nd  ample  means  of  gratificaftion,  for  faetB  itrisi 
prafuBied  they  may  acquire  or.oonfirih^flifdifti  ior 
fome  kind  of  ufeful  and  piefitfiog  liooks;*:'  ligptt  pUT- 

fuits 


lutte  may  divert,  after  fevere  fludies  have  fatigued 
the  mind;  and  be  who  has  been  diligent  to  perule 
the  records  of  biftdry^  or  to  folve  the  problems  of 
Icience^  may  find  an  agreeable  relaxation  in  furvey 
ing  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  charming  his  ear  with 
the  delightful  firains  of  mufic,  pleafing  his  eye  with 
the  fair  creations  of  the  pencili  or  deUghting  his 
fancy  with  the  fi3;ions  of  poetry. 

With  refpe6t;  to  my  choice  of  books,  I  wifh  it  not 
to  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  reader,  that  I  have 
reje3;ed  fome  Avorks  with  as  much  readinefs  as  I 
have  adopted  others.  Very  few  Novels  will  appear 
in  my  lifts,  as  I  am  well  convinced  of  their  perni- 
cious tendency.  If  we  take  the  moft  fupei^cial  fur- 
vey  of  the  Circulating  Libraries,  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  ingenuity  of  our  own  .authors  is  fufBciently 
fertile  in  thefe  flimfy  and  ihort-lived  publications  i 
aad  yet  Germany  and  France  contribute  their  aid 
to  fatiafy  the  craving  appetite  of  the  Britifli  public, 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  fome  of  their  produfbions 
^re  as  popular  as  pur  own.  Ii  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  there  are  too  many  Novels,  which  do  no  fm^li 
injury  to  the  caufe  of  found  and  wholefome  litei'a- 
ture,  as  well  as  to  that  of  morality.  They  vitiate 
the  taiie  of  their  readers,  deilroy  their  i^liih  for 
ufe&il  books,  and  snake  the  fa£ts  of  hiftory,  and 
even  the  deicriptions  of  poetry,  appear  dull  and 
iafipid.  It  were  well  if  their  bad  efie£ts  terminated 
«t,^s  pQint;  but  as  tliey  are  generally  filled  with 
Jicentwis  defcriptions,  improbable  incidents,  falfc 
ientioisnts,  and   fuch  faphiftical  arguments,  as  may 

-        '        '  ferve 
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ferve  to  juftify  the  mod  improper  a3;ions ;  they  tencl 
to  excite  a  romantic  fenfibility,  pervert  the  judgment 
of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  inflame  the  paP 
lions,  and  coitupt  the  heart. 

Let  it  likewile  be  cafefuUy  remarked,  that  I  am 
tinder  very  few  obligations  to  the  foundets  of  the 
new  fchool  of  Philofopkifm  in  France.  So  far  iny 
deed  from  wifiiing  to  direfl  the  attention  of  my  read- 
ers to  their  wofks,  it  is  my  anxious  defire  to  caution 
them  againft  the  infidious  arts,  the  flimiy  fophiilry, 
and  the  exceilive  arrogance  of  the  modern  French 
writers,  particularly  Voltaire^  Rouffhau^  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  Helvetiusj  and  Volney  ;  and  their  imitators 
and  admirers,  whoever  they  may  be  in  our  own,  or 
any  other  country.  In  dired  and  decided  oppofition 
to  their  fpurious  philofophy,  their  abufe  of  the 
powers  of  reafon,  their  profligate  and  delufive  fpecu- 
lations  upon  the  fubjeSts  of  Religion,  Morality,  and 
Government ;  their  folly  in  rejeQing  whatever  is  old, 
and  their  precipitation  in  embracing  whatever  is 
new,  I  avow  my  firm  conviction,  that  there  is  no 
gi'eater,  or  more  fruitful  fource  of  mifcbief  and  mi- 
fery,  than  a  wild,  unreftrained  ardour  for  innova- 
tion:  I  MAINTAIN  THE  TRUTH  AND  THE  IMPORT- 
ANCE OF  THE  Christian  Revelation,  the  va- 
lue OF  ancient  Learning,  the  dignitt  of 
Science,  and  the  excellence  of  th£  British 
Constitution.  And  in  order  to  provide  the  mod  effi* 
cacious  antidote  againfl;  the  poifon  of  their  opinions, 
I  recommend  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  emi^ 
nent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  fuch  as 

CUDWOETH, 
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CuDWORTH,  Barrow,  Tillotson,  Stilli no- 
fleet,  Clarke,  and  Paley;  and  \cith  our  great 
philofophers  and  moralifts,  Bacon,  Locke,  Botle, 
Newton,  Addison,  and  Johnson.  Thefe  are  the 
authors,  whofe  underftandings  I  reverence,  whofe  opi-* 
nions  upon  the  leading  fubjeds  of  Religion  and  Mo- 
rality, I  highly  efteem,  and  whofe  excellent  works  I 
eameitly  recommend.  Thefe  are  the  writers,  whom, 
in  decided  preference  to  all  arrogant  fcioliiis,  and 
plaufible  infidels,  I  hold  up  to  general  attention,  as 
tiie  luminaries  of  ufeful  knowledge,  the  teachers  of 
genuine  wifdom,  and  the  true  friends  of  mankind. 

Such  are  the  inftruCtors,  by  whofe  affiftance  the 
ftudent  is  advifed  to  extend  the  fphere  of  his  applica- 
tion beyond  profeffional  knowledge,  and  to  cultivate 
fome  of  the  more  open  fields  of  ufeful  and  pleafiug  in- 
itru6lion« 

I  confider  myfelf  as  afluming  the  office  of  a  Guide 
to  the  youthful  and  inexperienced  traveller,  and  as 
undertaking  to  point  out  the  interefting  profpe6ts  of 
a  charming  country,  without  afpiring  to  the  accuracy 
of  a  topographer,  or  the  diligence  of  an  antiquarian. 
I  Ihail  condu^  him,  who  commits  himfelf  to  my  di- 
regions,  from  a  low  and  narrow  valley,  where  his 
views  have  been  clofely  confined,  to  the  fummit  of  a 
lofty  mountain : — when  he  has  reached  the  proper 
point  of  view,  he  will  feel  his  faculties  expand,  he 
will  breathe  a  purer  air,  enjoy  a  wider  horizon,  and 
obferve  woods,  lakes,  mountains,  plains,  and  rivers, 
fpreading  beneath  his  feet  in  delightful  profpe^ 

From 


is  taiL  iNTBobuctoav  cuaptzHu 

Frbiu^s  condmaadbg  eminencei  1  fliall  poiut  out 
fucb  places  as  are  moll  deferviog  his  refearches ;  aod 
finally^  I  ihall  recomtned  him  to  tbofe,  n^bo  wiU 
prpve  more  inftru^Uvej  and  mor^  pLeaiing  comp%- 
uioQs^  through  the  renfiaining  part  of  his  journejf. 
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RELIGION. 


CHAPTER   I. 

The  Chrijlian  Religion. 

JL  HE  feeds  of  religious  knowledge  are  implanted 
in  our  minds  during  the  earlieft  period  of  our  lives. 
The  notions  of  a  divine  Providence,  and  the  various 
duties  which  we  owe  to  God,  to  mankind,  and  to 
ourfelves,  are  inculcated  long  before  our  judgments 
are  fufficiently  matured  to  determine  the  reafonable- 
nefs,  or  eflimate  the  utility,  of  moral  and  religious 
truth. 

That  the  condu6l:  of  the  inftructors  of  children,  in 
thus  taking  advantage  of  the  curiofity  and  the  doci* 
lity  of  the  infant  mind,  is  not  the  reAilt  of  fuperftition 
and  credulity,  but  of  good  fenfe,  and  a  proper  regard 
to  its  bed  interefts,  and  moil  valuable  improvement, 
will  appear,  when  the  faculty  of  judgment  is  fuflici* 
ently  ftreugthened  by  time  to  enable  a  young  man  to 
examine  thofe  principles,  which  he  has  been  taught 
from  his  early  years  to  hold  venerable  and  faired. 
To  inquire  on  what  account  Chriftianity  claims  an 
afcendency  over  all  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  what  are  the  particular  grounds  upon  which  he 

VOL*  I.  c  believes 
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believes  it  to  be  a  divine  Revelation,  is  a  duty  which 
he  owes  equally  ta  his  owi>  reafixv  &i\d  to  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  fubjeft  itfelf. 

• 

"  Revelation  claims  to  be  the  voice  of  God,  and 
our  obligation  to  attend  to  his  voice  is  furely  moral 
in  all  cafes.  And  as  it  is  infifted  that  its  evidence 
is  conclufive,  upon  thorough  confideration  of  it  j  fo 
it  offers  itfelf  to .  us  with  manifeft  obvious  appear- 
ances of  having  fometbing  more  thaa  human  in  it, 
and  therefore  in  all  reafon  requires  to  have  its  claims 
n,ioft  ferioufly  examined  into  '." 

Such  an  examination,  coi^ufiect  witl\thaJt  care  ai>d 
attention,  wliich  become  the  infinite  impoi*tonce  of 
the  fubjeft,  will  clearly  pcove  that  the  Chrtftiait 
Religion  conftitutes.  the  moft  ufqful  and  the  mod 
fublime  part  of  our  knowledge.  It  introduces  us 
to  an  acquaintance  with  thofe  ftibjefts,  which  are- 
in  the  higheft  degree  defirable  ta  be  known :  as  it 
opens  the  cleareft  profpe6l:,  tliat  man  in  his  pre- 
(ent  ftate  can  furvey,  of  that  Being,  who  is  the 
cflence  of  all  perfefilion,  the  centre  of  infinite  ex- 
cellence, and  the  fountain  of  inexhauftible  wifdom, 
goodnefs,  and  power.  The  knowledge  of  created 
beings  is  low  and  trivial  when  compared  to  this ; 
for  however  admirable  tliey  may  be  in  their  con- 
f^ruftion,  however  ufeful  in  tlieir  nature  and  proper- 
ties, and  however  ftupendous  in  their  frame  and 
xnagnitude,  they  are  fiill  but  fafat  (hadows.andia> 

*  Biuler's  A-nalogjr,  ju  401. 

•  '     -  perfeft 
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perfeQ:  images  of  the  glory  of  their  Creator.  The 
inftruClion,  which  the  Chriftian  Religion  conveys,  is 
not  only  of  the  moft  excellent  kind,  but  its  acqui- 
fition  is  above  all  things  to  be  defired,  efpecially 
when  we  confider  the  Almighty,  with  refpeQ;  to  the 
wonders' of  his  power,  and  the  difpenfations  of  his 
Providence— when  we  view  him  by  the  clear  light 
of  the  Chriftian  Revelation,  riot  only  as  the  Maker 
and  Governor  of  the  univerfe,'  but  as  the  Father  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  whom  he  commiffioned  lo 
proclaim  his  divine  will,  to  eftablilh  the  certainty  of 
a  future  ftate,  and  to  propofe  everlafting  happinefs  to 
mankind,  on  condition  of  faith  in  his  n<ime,  reliance 
on  his  merits,  and  obedience  to  bis  commands. 

To  know  Chriftianity  is  therefore  both  to  under- 
tland  what  the  Supreme  Being  has  revealed  for  our 
greateft  good,  and  to  afcertain  what  condu£t  we 
ought  to  purfue  in  order  to  obtain  his  approbation 
and  favour.  How  low  therefore  muft  the  acquire- 
ments of  learning  and  fcience  fink  in  our  opinion, 
when  placed  in  oppofition  to  religious  knowledge! 
But  when  it  forms  the  bafis  upon  which  they  are 
built,  they  derive  additiorial  value  as  well  as  ftrcngth 
from  its  fupport;  they  are  confeerated  to  the  beft 
purpofes,  and  dire^ed  to  their  moft  falutary  ends. 
Much  as  the  attainments  of  the  fcholar,  and  the 
^eculaiions  of  the  philofopher  may  elevate  and 
enlarge  the  jmind,^  and  much  as  they  may  improve 
and  adorn  it,  they  extend  not  our  profpe6ts  beyond 
the  world,  thev  bound  our  views  within  the  narrow 
Kmits  of  human  life.     But  the  knowledge  of  a  Chrif- 

c  S  tiaa 
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tiaii  takes  a  more  exdted  and  a  more  certain  aim ; 
it  refpefts  a  degree  of  felicity,  which  exceeds  our 
utfnoft  powers  of  conception,  and  a  fituation  of  plea- 
fure  and  delight  without  alloy,  and  without  end — It 
relates  to  a  ftate  of  exiftence,  when  the  fpirits  of  the 
juft'will  be  made  perfect,  and  the  tranfcendent  blife 
of  angels  will  be  imparted  to  glorified  and  immortal 
man. 

Such  being  the  excellence  of  Chriftianity,  and  fuch 
the  important  end  which  it  propofes,  every  perfon, 
who  defires  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  divine  truth, 
and  to  build  his  happinefs  upon  the  moft  folid  bafis, 
will  take,  with  the  greateft  fatisfaftion,  a  particular 
and  diftinCt  view  of  its  nature  and  evidences.  Then 
he  will  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  a  Chriftian 
merely  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  his  pa- 
rents, or  the  cuftoms  of  his  native  country ;  and  he 
will  become  one  in  confequence  of  a  proper  exa- 
mination, and  a  rational  preference\  His  convic- 
tion 

•*  *  Were  a  man  dcftgncd  trfiely,  like  a  flie,  to  buzz  about  here  * 
for  a  time,  fucking  in  the  air,  and  licking  tbe  dew,  then  foon 
to  vaniih  back  info  nothing,  or  to  be  transformed  into  worms ; 
.  huw  forry  and  cK^fpicablc  a  thing  were  he}  And  fucb,  without 
religion,  we  fhottld  be.  But  it  fupplitth  us  with  hufiMcfs  of  a 
mod  worthy  nature,  am)  lofty  importance;  it  fetteth  u$  upou 
doing  things  great  aftrf  noble  as  can  be;  it  engsigcth  us  to  free 
our  minds  from  all  fond  conceits,  and  clcanfe  our  hearts  from  all 
corrupt  affedions ;  to  curb  our  braiifli  appetites,  to  tame  our 
wild  pafllons,  to  corre<^  our  perverfe  inclinations,  to  conform  the 
difpofitions  of  our  foul,  and  the  a<5lion*)  of  our  life  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  rightcoufnefs  and  goodnefs ;  it  putteth  us  upon  the  imi- 
tation of  God,  and  aiming  at  the  rcfemblance  of  bis  perfedions  ; 

upon 
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tion  of  its  truth  will  then  be  folid  and  clear ;  he  will 
plainly  perceive  the  ftrengtb  of  its  foundations,  and 
fully  undeiftand  the  extent  of  its  advantages  :  he  will 
be  perluaded  that  it  bears  the  charafter  and  ftamp 
of  DivhiUj/,  and  that  it  has  every  claim  to  the  re- 
ception of  mankind,  which  a  divine  Revelation  can 
reafofiably  be  expefted  to  poflefs. 

The  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion 
are  numerous,  clear,  and  conclufive.  The  moft  ob- 
vious and  ftriking  are  thofe  which  arife ;  I.  From  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. II.  The  Character  of  our  Lord 
AND  Saviour.  IIL  The  Prophecies  of  which 
he  was  the  fubjeCt,  as  well  as  thofe  which  he  de- 
Jivered.  IV.  His  Miracles.  V.  The  sublime 
Morality   OF  his   Precepts,      And,  VI.  "The 

RAPID    AND     extensive     PROPAGATION    OF     HIS 

Religion,  under  circumftances  the  moft  hoftile  to  its 
advancement  Thefe,  together  with  fome  remarks 
on  the  futile  objeftions  of  Unbelievers,  and  a  con- 
cluding exhortation  to  perfeverance  in  the  duties  of 
our  holy  religion,  will  form  the  fubjefts  of  this  and 
tlie  following  chapter. 

npon  obtaining  a  friemllhip,  and  maintaining  a  correfpondence 
witli  the  High  and  Holy  One  ;  upua  fitting  our  minds  fur  con- 
vcrfation  and  fociety  with  the  wifcCb  and  ptircll  fpirits  above ; 
upon  providing  for  an  immortal  Hate ;  upon  the  acquiil  o^joy 
and  glory  evcrJafting."  Barrow's  Sermons,  vol.  It  ferm.  iii, 
p.  3ft 
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I.  The  Authenticity  of  the  Boqks  of  the 

New  Tejiameiit. 

The  New  Teftament  is  the  fource,  from  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  derived. — 
Tliat  the  Gofpels  ^nd  the  ACks  of  the  Apoftles  were 
written  by  St.  Matthew,  St  Mark,  St.  Luke,  an4 
St.  John,  neither  Gentiles  nor  Jews  have  ever  been 
so  rafti  as  to  deny.     The   Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews 
indeed,  the  fecond  Epiftle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Epiftlcs 
of  St  James  and  St  Jude,  and  two  of  the  Epiftles 
and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  were  not  received 
at  firft  by  all  the  congregations  of  Chriftians.     As 
fopn  however  as  thejr  authenticity  was  made  known, 
they  were  admitted  into  the  Canon  of  Scripture  *. 
That  the  Gofpels  are  the  fame  in  every  article  of 
importance,  as  they  were  when  firft  publilhed  by 
their  refpeclive  writers,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  as 
they  have  been  preferved  from  alteration  tlirough 
every  fucceffive  age  with  the  greateft  care.  From  the 
time  of  the  Apoftles  to  the  prefent  hour,  even  thofe 
fcfts  of  Chriftians,  that  have  been  the  moft  at  vari- 
ance upon  other  points,  have  concurred  in  guarding 
them  with  diligence,  and  have  held  them  in  equal  ve- 
neration.   .  The  proofs  of  theif  genuineness  are  more 
numerous  than  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  any 
other  ancient  writings.     Every  relation  of  a  faft  is 

•  The  Canon  of  Scripture  is  the  rule  of  Faith  and  PraAico 
eftabiiihcd  by  the  inspired  Books  of  Scripture, 

marked 
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marked  by  the  moft  exaft  detail  oF  names,  perfons, 
times,  Und  places,  that  can  in  any  degree  throw  light 
upoti  the  fubjeft,  and  eftablilh  its  truth.    The  hif- 
tory,  the  manners,  and  the  opinions  of  the  times,  as 
they  may  be  colle6ted  from  all  other  accounts,  agree 
with  the  narratives  of  the  facred  Writers,  and  con- 
firm their  general  veracity.    The  Evangelifts  were 
placed  in  fituations  the  moft  favourable  for  obtain- 
ing complete  and  authentic  information.     St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  John,  two^of  the  difciples  of  our  Lord, 
heard  his  divine  inftru6lions  from  his  own  mouth, 
beheld  his  aftonifhing  miracles,  and  attended  hin^ 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  miniftry.    They  drew 
their  accounts  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  per- 
fons, and  a  lively  recolleftion  of  facts.     St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  are  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  con- 
temporary Biographers,  as  they  were  enabled  to  trace 
the  truth  to  its  fource,  in  confequence  of  living  in 
habits  of  the  clofeft  intimacy  with  thofe  who  had  feen 
.  and  converfed  with  our  Lord.     Few  of  thofe  hifto- 
rians,  whofe  works  we  moft  elleem,  and  whofe  fidelity 
we  moft  refpeQ:,  were  fo  nearly  conne&ed  with  the 
fubjeft  of  their  writings,  or  poflefled  fuch  ample 
means  of  genuine  information.   Any  one  of  the  Evan- 
gelifts was  perfectly  well  qualified  to  record  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Chrift,  and  to  fatisfy  us  upon  his  own  credit 
only:  and  all  of  them  taken  together,  and  combininj^ 
their  accumulated  Arength,  forrii  a  body  of  evidence 
fufficient  to  eftablilh  the  truth  upon  a  folid  and  lading 
ibundatioOi 

We  may  affert  with  the  moft  perfeCl  confidence 

c  4  and 
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and  truth)  that  (o  far  from  any  traces  being  extant 
of  a  Hiftoiy  of  Chrift  and  his  followers,  contra- 
diftory  to  that  of  the  Evangelifts,  there  is  not  a  con- 
temporary, or  a  fubfequent  writer,  whether  Jewifh 
or  Pagan,  who  adverts  to  the  fubject  at  all,  w*ho 
does  not  confirm  the  leading  fa£ls  of  the  Gofpel 
Iliftory. 

The  New  Teftament  likeiivife  contains  Epiftles  writ^ 
ten  by  the  holy  perfons,  who  wepe  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  Gofpel  immediately  after  the  afcenfion  of 
their  divine  Mafter.  Thefe  Epiftles  refer  continu- 
ally to  the  original  fa6ls  contained  in  the  Gofpels, 
and  confirm  their  truth.  A  perfe^  harmony  of  de- 
Can  is  evident  both  in  the  one  and  the  other.  Tbev  in- 
culcate  the  fame  articles  of  faith  to  be  believed,  and 
jthe  fame  precepts  to  be  obeyed.  They  contain  many 
ftriking  r6ferences  to  the  labours,  which  ^  St.  Paul,  the 
great  A  poftle  of  the  Gentiles,  underwent;' and  the  pecu- 
liar energy  and  carneftnefs,  with  which  he  addreffed  his 
converts,  have  all  the  marks  of  ferioufnefs  and  fince- 
rity,  which  can  give  to  any  writings  whatever  the 
ftamp  of  origir^ality  ^    All  thefe  Epiftles,  when  taken 

«  See  the  aniipated  and  afTediug  defcription  of  his  fufferings, 
S  Cor.  xi.  &c» 

^  The  proofs  of  the  genuinenefs  of  his  Epidles  deduced  from 
remarkable  coincidences,  and  clofe  though  not  itudicd  connexion 
tvith  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  as  well  as  from  allufions  to  parliculap 
incidents,  perfons,  times,  and  places,  are  dated  by  Dr.  Palcy, 
vith  great  prccifion  and  clearnefs.  Sec  more  particularly  his 
Hor«  Paulinae,  p.  11,  14,  34,  1^9,  21(5,  312.  lie  concludes 
vith  a  (hort  view  of  the  external  Evidence,  p.  38(^,  403.  And 
gives  forae  ftriking  remarks  on  ^he  Talents,  Chs^ra^er,  and  Con^ 
4uft  of  St.  Pftul,  p,  411, 

togQth^r,^ 
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together  J  are  not  to  be  conHdered  as  com|>oling  a  fing^e 
evidence  only,  but  as  containing  didiud);  and  inde- 
pendent atteftations  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity ;  for 
it  is  evident  from  theip  contents,  that  they  were  written 
by  different  perfons,  at  various  times,  and  upon  vari- 
ous occafions.  Even  the  little  circumftances  in  which 
they  differ  from  each  otlier  have  their  ufe,  as  they 
tend  to  prove  that  there  was  no  plan  preconcerted 
by  the  writers,  with  a  view  to  excite  wonder,  and 
obtain  credit  by  any  ftudied  uniformity  of  reprefen- 
tation. 

He  who  perufes  the  Gofpels  and  Epiitles  with  at* 
tentioO,  niuft  be  ftruck  by  a  remarkable  pecuUanty 
of  narrative  and  argument,  which  runs  through  every 
part  of  them.  There  is  no  appeai^ance  of  artii^ce  io 
the  faired  Writers ;  no  endeavour  to  raife  the  repu- 
tation of  friends,  or  depreciate  the  charai^er$  of  ene* 
mies.  There  is  no  effort  made  to  reconcile  the  mind 
of  the  reader  to  whttf  is  marvellous  in  their  narra- 
tive ;  no  ftudied  attempt  to  fire  his  imagination,  or 
roufe  his  paffioiis  in  their  caufe.  All  is  fair,  tempe- 
rate, and  candid.  Vain,  it  is  true,  were  the  fearch 
for  thofe  ornaments  which  diftinguilh  tiie  claflical 
writers:  but  ftill  in  their  works  there  is  frequently  a 
plcafing  fimplicity,  and  fometimes  a  fublimity  of  ex- 
preffion,  although  thefc  beauties  feem  rather  to  rife 
naturally  out  of  the  fubjecl,  than  to  refult  from  the 
labour  of  compofidon,  or  any  choice  or  arrangement 
of  M  ords.  One  circumftance  there  is  in  which  tiie 
New  Teitament  iifes  to  an  elevation,  which  410  other 

book 
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book  can  reach.  Here  prefides  the  majefty  of  pure 
and  unfuUied  truths  which  ihines  in  unadorned  but 
awful  ftate,  and  never  turns  afide  to  the  blandifh* 
ments  of  flattery,  orliftcns  to  thfe  infinuations  of  pre^ 
judice,  or  calumny.  Here  alone  (he  invariably  fup- 
ports  the  fame  dignified  and  unifonn  chara£ter,  and 
points  with  equal  impartiality  to  St.  Peter  now  pro- 
feffing  his  unalterable  fidelity,  and  now  denying  his 
Lord  ;— to  the  Apoftles  at  one  time  deferting  Chrift, 
and  at  another,  hazarding  their  lives  by  the  bold  pro- 
feffion  of  his  Gofpel.  And  thefe  plain  characters  of 
truth  afford  the  cleareft  evidence  of  the  infpiration  of 
the  facred  books.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whofe  affiftance 
was  promifed  to  his  difciples  by  their  heavenly  Mafter, 
guarded  them  from  error  in  their  narratives,  in  the 
featement  both  of  their  precepts  and  doftrines.  Upon 
fuch  momentous  points,  as  contribute  to  form  the 
rule  and  ftandard  of  faith  and  praftice,  they  were 
guided  by  tlie  divine  w;fdom,  and  thus  are  raifed  to 
a  degree  of  authority  and  credibility  unattainable  by 
all  other  writers. 

"  It  doth  not  appear,  that  ever  it  came  into  the 
mind  of  thefe  writers,  how  this  or  the  other  aftion 
w*ould  appear  to  mankind,  or  what  objeftions  might 
be  raifed  upon  them.  But  without  at  all  attending 
to  this,  they  lay  the  fafts  before  you,  at  no  pains  to 
think,  whether  they  would  appear  credible  or  not.  If 
the  reader  will  not  believe  their  teftimony,  there  is  no 
beVp  for  it ;  they  tell  the  truths  and  attend  to  noihivg 
clfc.     Surely  this  looks  like  fmcerity,  and  that  they 
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]»ublt{hed  nothing  to  the  world,  but  what  tiiey  be*' 
lieved  thcmfelves^" 

An  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Teftanient  is  of  great  importance.  If  they 
are  as  ancient  as  they  are  reputed  to  be ;  if  they 
were  certainly  written  by  the  perfuris  to  whom  they 
are  afcribed,  and  have  all  the  requifite  charaSers  of 
genuinenefs,  we  may  venture  to  affttrt  with  confi- 
dence,  that  ihefa&s  contained  in  them  are  undeni- 
ably true.  For  fuppofing  fuch  aftions  as  have  been 
attributed  to  Chrift  never  to  have  been  performed,  fo 
great  muft  have  been  the  effrontery,  as  well  as  the 
ingenuity,  of  the  fabricators  of  this  ftory,  if  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  publiih  as  true  what  they  knew  to  be  falfe, 
as  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  belief:  and  if,  even  icit 
the  fake  of  argument  only,  we  fuppofe  them  to  have 
combined  in  a  confederacy  for  fuch  a  purpofe,  what 
would  have  been  the  confequence?  They  would 
only  have  given  the  defired  advantage  to  their  acute, 
aftive,  and  implacable  enemies,  who  wojLild  quickly 
have  detected  the  falfehood,  facrificed  the  abettors 
of  it  to  their  juft  indignation,  and  ftigmatized  the 
*  Chriftian  Religion  for  ever  as  an  impufturc  and  a 
fable. 

In  the  prefervation  of  the  New  Teftament,  we  may 
obferve  a  very  ftriking  inftance  of  the  fuperintendenco 
C>f  Divine  Providence,  ever  watchful  for  the  happi- 

•  Puchal,  quoted  by  Palcy,  vol,  ii.  p.  182. 
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Befs  of  mankind.  Notwithfianding  the  various  dif- 
fentions  which  have  continued  to  prevail  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  Church,  ever  fince  its  firft  eftabliftiment,  the 

.      ■  '.V 

Books  containing  the  principles  of  the  Religion  itfelf, 
are  come  down  to  us  who  live  at  the  diftance  of 
nearly  eighteen  Centi^ries  from  the  time  of  their 
Authors,  in  a  pure  and  unadulterated  condition :  fo 
that  whenever  herefy  has  introduced  errors,  or  fchifm 
has  divided  the  Chriltian  world,  their  deviations  from 
the  purity  of  the  Gofpel  could  always  be  detected  by 
an  appeal  to  the  moft  indifputable  authority.  Nor 
haj5  the  ftream  of  time  merely  conveyed  to  us  this 
heavenly  treafure  of  the  New  Teftament,  uninjured 
and  fecure ;  but  even  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  violent 
perfecutions,  and  the  darkeft  fuperftition,  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith  has  been  fo  proteCled  by  divine  care,  that 
it  has  never  been  wholly  loft  to  the  world.  Some  be- 
lievers in  every  age  have  had  the  courage,  like  their 
divine  Mafter,  to  witnefs  a  good  confeffiori,  and  let 
the  light  of  their  example  Ihine  "  to  the  glory  of 
their  Father  in  heaven/' 


II.  The  CharaElei^  of  our  blejfcd  Saviour. 

This  charafter,  as  rcprefentcd  in  the  plain  and 
energetic  narratives  of  the  Evangelifts,  is  marked  by 
qualities  the  moft  extraordinary,  and  the  moft  tran-. 
fcendent.  Every  account  of  every  other  perfonage, 
whether  adorned  by  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  or  de- 
fcribed  by  the  accuracy  of  the  hiftorian,  leaves  it  un- 

queftionably 
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qweftionably  without  an  equal,  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind. 

If  the  conducb  of  thofe  who  bear  a  refemblance  to 
Chrift  as  the  founders  of  religious  eftabliOiments  be 
examined,  thefe  aflertions  will  receive  the  fulleft  con- 
firmation. They  all  accommodated  their  plans  to 
human  policy,  and  private  intereft — to  exifting  tenets 
of  fuperftition,  and  to  prevailing  habits  of  life.  Our 
bleffed  Saviour,  more  fublime  in  his  objeft,  and  more 
pure  in  his  motives,  aimed  &t  no  recommendation  of 
his  precepts  by  courting  the  prejudices,  or  flattering 
the  paffiorts  of  mankind.  The  inftitutions  of  Numa 
the  fccond  King  of  the  Romans,  of  Brama  the  Law- 
giver of  the  various  tribes  of  India,  and  of  Confucius 
the  great  Philofopher  of  China,  were  adapted  to  the 
exifting  habits,  and  predominant  inclinations  of  their 
people.  They  feem  indeed  to  have  been  founded  al- 
together upon  them.  Mahomet,  the  great  impoftor 
of  Arabia,  fuited  the  rules  of  his  Koran,  and  the  re- 
wards of  his  paradife,  to  the  manners  and  defires  of 
a  warlike  and  a  fenfual  people.  In  his  charafter  and 
conduCt  he  prefented  a  ftriking  contraft  to  Chrift. 
Ambition  and  luft  M'ere  his  reigning  paffiyns.  He 
maintained,  that  he  received  his  Koran  from  heaven: 
but  its  frivolous  and  abfurd  contents  fufliciently  ex- 
pofe  the  falfehood  of  his  pretenfionsl  With  a  de- 
gree of  effrontery  ftill  more  impious,  he  pleaded  a 
divine  authority  for  the  boundlefs  gratification  of  his 
fenfuality :  and  unable  to  appeal  to  miracles,  which 
give  the  moft  certain  proofs  of  a  teacher  fent  from 
God,  he  extended  his  religion  by  force,  and  reared 

bis 
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bis  bloody  crefcent  amid  captives,  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  liis  paflions,  and  cities  that  were  defolated  by 
his.fword  \ 

^  The  contrail  between  our  Lore!  and  the  Propliet  of  Arabia 
t%  drawn  in  a  %le  of  fuch  rich  and  appropriate  eloquence  by 
Bifliop  Sherlock,  that  I  cannot  deny  myfclf  the  pleafure  of  pre- 
fenting  it  to  my  readers. 

"  Make  the  appeal  to  natural  religion,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thin<»,  to  the  rcafon  of  man.     Svt  bcfv)rc  her  Mahomet,  and  his 
difciplcs,  arrayed  in  armour  and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph 
over  the  fpoils  of  tboufands  and  tens  of  thoufands,  who  fell  by 
l)is  vidlorious  fword.    Shew  her  the  cilies  which  he  fet  in  flames^ 
the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  deftroycd,  and  the  mifcrable 
diftrefs  of  all  the  inhabifants  of  the  earth.    When  fhe  has  viewed 
bim  in  this  fcene,  curry  her  into  his  retirements  ;  (hew  her  the 
prophet's  chamber,  his  wives  and  concubines ;  let  her  fee  his 
adi^lleries,  and  hear  him  alledge  revelation  and  his  divine  qom- 
mifilon  to  juftify  his  luft.  and  opprcflTion.    When  (he  is  tired  with 
this  fccne,  then  flicw  her  the  bKlTcd  Jcfus,  hirmble  and  meek ; 
doing  good  to  all  fhe  fouls  of  men,  paticnily  inftrufling  both  the 
ignorant  and  pervcrfe.     Let  her  foe  hinv  in  his  moft  rctire<l  pri^ 
varies;  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions 
and  fupplications  to  his  God.     Carry  her  to  his  table,  to  view 
bis  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  difcourfe.     Let  her  fee  him 
injured,  but  nut  provoked.     Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal^ 
and  confidcr  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  fcoflf^  and 
reproacl^es  of  his  enemies.     Lead  her  to  the  crofs,  and  let  hef 
view  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  hear  his  laft  prayer  for  hit 
perfecutors ;  Father^Jorgivt  tketn,  far  theij  kiiow  not  what  thty  do  f 
- — 'When  natural  reiioion  hath  viewed  l>oth,  aik  her,  which  is  tht 
prophet  of  God  ?— *»But  her  anfvver  we  have  already  heard,  whcit 
Ae  faw  part  of  this  fcene  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who 
attended  at  the  crofs  ;  by  him  flie  fpoke  and  faid,  "  Tritfy  thh 
WIS  the  So.i  cf  Gud"    Sherlock's  Ninth  Difcourfe,  vol.  i.     Se^ 
J^alev's  Evidences,  vol.  iii.  p.  70 ;  Taylor's  Moral  Dcroonftra* 
iions,  vol.  \[.  p.  ZSZ  I  and  Pri  Jeaux's  Ltfe  of  Mahomet. 

la 
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In  the  character  of  Chrift  we  behold  the  nioft 
complete  and  prompt  refignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
So  pure  and  fo  perfeQ;  was  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
condufti   as   to  defy  calumny,   although  it  excited 
jealouiy,  and  inflamed  malice.     His  moil  bitter  and. 
inveterate  enemies,  even  when  fuborned  to  be  hiA 
public  accufers,  could  not  make  good  a  fingle  charge 
againft  his  moral  charafter.     He  was  equally  free 
from  the  ambition  of  an  impoftor,  and  the  infatua- 
tion of  an  entliufiaft ;  for  when  tlie  people  fought  to 
place  the  crown  of  Ifrael  on  his  head,  he  conveyed 
himfelf  away  by  a  miracle.     Whenever  he  conde- 
fcended  to  difcourfe  upon  any  important  point,  or  to 
anfwer  any  objeftions  of  his  adverfaries,  he  overcame 
their  oppofition  with  the  irrefiftible  power  of  truths 
and  his  words  were  the  words  of  unerring  wifdom. 
Upon  all  occafions  he  difplayed  the  foundnefs  and 
moderation  of  calm  judgment,  and  the  fteadinefs  oi 
heroic  intrepidity.     There  was  no  wild  enthufiafn* 
in  his  devotions,  no  rigid  aufterity  in  his  conduQ:,  na 
frivdlous  fubtlety  or  intemperate  vehemepce  in  his^ 
arguments.     Of  all  the  virtues,  which  adorned  hit 
mind,  and  gave  a  refiftlefs  grace  and  lovelinefs  tQ. 
qvery  action  of  his  life,  humility,  patience,  and  thee 
moft  ardent  and  universal  love  of  mankind,  were,r 
upon  every  occafion,  predominant.     The  perfeCl  bc-^ 
nevolence  of  his  charafter,  indeed,  is  fully  evhiced 
by  the  tendency  of  hi^  miracles,   which,  far  froua 
being  hurtful  or  vindifitive,  were  directed  to  fomec 
beneficial  end.     His  courage  was  equally  remota 
from  oftentation  and  from  ralhnefs,  and  his  meek- 
Sie&  and  condefcenfion  never  make  him  appear  ab-^ 

jeOr. 
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jeft.  Tried  by  the  greateft'afl3iQ:ions  of  life,  affailcd 
by  Lunger,  expofed  to  poverty,  deferted  by  his 
friends,  and  condemned  to  fufFer  an  ignominious 
death,  he  is  ftever  degraded ;  the  greatnefs  of  his 
charafter  is  in  no  refpefl  diininiflied — he  preferves 
the  fame  air  of  mildnefs  and  dignity,  and  appears  in 
the  fame  highly  venerable  light  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  who  fubmits  to  an  ignoble  ftation,  and  con- 
ceals his  majefty  in  an  humble  garb,  for  the  mo/t  im- 
portant purpofes.  It  is  thus  the  glorious  profpeCbs 
of  nature  are  fometitnes  enveloped  in  the  mifts  of  the 
morning ;  or  the  great  luminary  of  day  is  deprived 
of  his  beams  and  his  brightnefs,  by  the  temporary 
darknefs  of  an  eclipfe. 

And  here  let  us  paufe  to  admire  the  manner  in 
ti'hich  this  moft  fublime  of  all  characters  is  intro- 
duced  to  us.  We  are  not  left  to  form  an  idea  of 
it  from  vague  accounts  or  loofe  panegjnic,  but  from 
aftions  and  events ;  and  this  circtimftance  proves 
undeniably  the  veracity  of  the  Biographers  of  our 
Lord.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  are  difplayed  by 
a  detail  of  aflions,  the  more  ftriking  as  they  are 
more  ex  aft.  All  his  aflions  are  left  to  recommend 
themfelves  by  their  oun  intrinfic  merit,  to  engage  us 
by  their  unaftecled  beauty,  and  to  fliine  by  their 
native  luffre.  The  Evanaelifts  have  no  where 
.profcflcdly  drawn  an  elaborate  or  highly  finiftied 
character  of  tlie  Saviour  of  the  world.  We  are  not 
told  in  a  vag-ue  and  indefinite  manner,  that  he  was 
eminently  bountiful,  compaflionate,  or  wife*  It  is 
DO  where  exprrfled  in  terms  of  general  affertion,  that 

be 
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be  pofleifled  the  greateft  yirtues  that  can  adorn  and 
dignify  the  nature  of  man  ;  or  that  he  ^^M  endued' 
viith  a  power  to  control,  or  to  counteract  tlie  gene- 
ral IsLws  of  Qi^ure.  3ut  thefe  inferencfis  we  are 
fully  cSiabled  to  draw  from  regular  fiatements  of 
fn&s.  We  learn  from  lively  and  affecUng  anecdotes 
diftinftly  and  circumftantially  related,  among  many 
other  aftoniihing  inftances  of  his  divine  power/ that 
with  a  portion  of  food,  humanly. fpeakiug  the  moft 
unequal  -tq  their  wants,  he  iatisfied  the  hungry  mul- 
titudes in  the  wilderneis,  that  he  calmed  the  violetice 
of  a  ftorm  at  a  word,  and  raifed  even  the  dead  to  ^ 
life*. 

Igneraot  and  illiterate  as  the  Evangeliils  were^ 
they  have  drawn  a  charaCler  fuperior  to  any  that  is 
elfewhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiitory  of  n;)ankind« 
This  chara3;er  they  were  no  lefs  unable  than  un- 
willing to  invent:  the  only  methpd  of  folving  this 
^difficulty  is  to  acknowledge  that  they  wrote  from 
the  immediate  impreffions  of  reality.  They  faw, 
they  converfed  with  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and 
heard  from  his'facrcd  lips  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
They  felt  the  power  of  truth  upon  their  minds,  and 
^ey  exhibited  it  with  proportionable  clcarnefs  and 
^rength.  To  ftate  well-known  fefts,  and  record  the 
leflbns  of  divine  Revelation,  were'  the  great  ob- 
je&s  of  their  labours.  Hence  they  were  coufiftent 
as  well  as   circumftantial  and  accurate;  and  their' 

'  Matt.  xiy.    Mark  in    Luke  vii.  &c.  &c. 
TOL.  I.  IJ  t|pi- 
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uniformity  of  reprefentation  is  an  additiotial  proof 
of  the  reality  of  the  perfon  defcribed,  as  their  divine 

Mailer.  Every  particular  is  introduced  in  an  art- 
lefs  and  unddigning  manner ;  and  this  circumitance 
itfelf,  of  not  bringing  our  Lord  forward  in  an  often- 
tatious  point  of  view^  affords  a  remarkable  evidence 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Gofpels.  To  complete 
the  peifc3;ion  of  his  chara6ber^  his  condud  was  the 
exa£);  counterpart  of  his  inftru€tions.     He  prefented 

0 

to  the  world  that  lively  image  of  moral  perfe6iioQ, 
which  had  indeed  filled  and  elevated  the  imagina- 
'  tion  of  Plato  and  Cicero ;  but  which  they  as  well 
as  all  other  ancient  philofophers  in  the  wideft  circle 
of  their  obfervation  had  fought  for  in  vain  \  The 
heavenly  Teacher  not  only  fpoke  as  never  man 
fpoke^  with  refpe6b  to  the  fublime  leffons,  which  he 
taught,  the  lively  images,  by  which  he  illuftrated, 
and  the  awful  and  impreffive  manner,  in  which  he 
inculcated  them ;  but  at  once  to  combine  the  efHcacy 
of  example  with  the  perfe&ion  of  precept,  became 
the  unerring-guide  to  all  that  was  pious,  all  that 
was  good,  and  all  that  was  truly  and  intrinfically 
great 

Prefervinj  the  fame  chara6ter  of  dignity  blended* 
with  mildne&  and  affability,  he  accommodated  him- 
'  Iblf  to  peffons  of  every  fismk  and"  condition:    AmoncF 

^  Formam  quidem  ipfam,  tc  tanquam  facic^m  honefti  vidcs; 
quae  fi  oculis  cerneretur,  tnirabiles  amorcs,  ut  ait  Plato,  exci* 
taret  iapieutiv..  Cicero  de  Officii^* 


the 
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the  wife  and  the  learned,  the  Dodors  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, the  haughty  Pharifees,  and  the  fceptical  Sad- 
ducees,  how  does  he  fliine  in  dete6Hng  their  ma* 
lice,  confuting  their  cavils  againft  his  condu6b  and 
precepts,  and  eftablifhing  clear  and  ufeful  truths ! 
Among  the  publicans  and  finners,  how  does  he 
diffeminate  the  pureft  morality  without  unneceflary 
harihnels !  Among  the  low  and  illiterate,  the  filher- 
men  of  Galilee  and  the  populace  of  Jerufalem, 
how  does  be  condefcend  tq  their  contracted  under*- 
ftandings,  and  adapt  his  precepts  to  their  habits  of 
life.  Even  women  and  children,  becaufe  confidered 
as  capable  of  that  inftru6i;ion  which  leads  to  eternal 
happineis,  are  particularly  regarded  by  the  univerfal 
Teacher  of  Mankind.  Daughters  of  Jerufalem^ 
weep  not  for  me,  but  for  yourfelves  and  your  chil- 
dren^ was  his  benign  addrefs,  when  he  wilhed  to 
turn  their  attention  from  his  own  fufferings  to  the 
impending  woes  of  their  country.  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  for  offuch  is  the  kingdom  of 
heiroen.  In  this  various  accommodation  to  high 
and  low,  young  and  old,  can  we  be  inattentive  to 
a  quality  of  our  Saviour's  mind,  which  is  peculiarly 
calculated  to  attach  every  feeling  heart  to  his  fer- 
vice— do  we  not  remark  that  he  was  as  amiable,  as 
he  was  great  and  wife  ^  ? 

He  who  reflefts  with  due  attention  and  reverence 
upon  the  dignity,-  purity,  and  holinefs  of  this  divine 

*  Burgh's  Djgni^  of  Human  Nature,  Book  IV. 

D  2  charaSer; 
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character,  Will  be  fenfible  of  the  great  difficnlty  6f 
doing  juftice  tb  the  fubjeQ:,  as  the  Satiour  of  the 
world  is  prefented  to  6ur  obfervation,  in  a  manwer 
fo  peculiarly  ftrikidg.  The  mfpired  Evangelifts  afxd 
Apoftles  can  alone  fatisfy  Our  inquiries  concerning 
him ;  and  every  other  i)vriter,  confcious  tff  his  own 
incapacity  to  conceive,  and  his  want  of  eloquence  to 
defcribe  fuch  unparalleled  excellence,  muft  point  to 
the  lively  and  expreffive  portrait,  which  they  alohe, 
who  faw  the  original^  were  qualified  to  dratv. 

It  is  reafonable  to  expeO;  th^t  fo  extraordinary  a 
pet fonage,  diftinguiflied  ias  he  was  by  every  moral 
and  intellectual  quality,  muft  neceflarily  make  his 
teftimony  concerning  himfelf  perfeftly  credible.— 
The  pofitive  and  direCt  proofs  of  his  divine  hiiffion 
are  equally  founded  upon  the  prophecies,  which 
foretold*  the  moft  remarkable  ,circumftances  of  his 
birth,  life,  and  death,  and  upon  the  miracles  by 
which  he  proved  to  demonftration,  that  he  was  the 
promifed  MelTiah  of  the  Jews,  the  Mediator  of  a 
new  covenant  between  God  and  man,  and  a  dinnte 
Teacher  fent  to  reform  and  fiive  a  guilty  world. 


III.  The  Prophecies. 

The  Old  Teftament  contains  a  kmg  feries  of  pro- 
phecies, which  are  exprcfTed  with  greater  diftinCfe* 
nefs,  and  marked  with  a  more  ftriking  and  appro- 
priate reference  to  a  particular  train  of  events,  in. 
proportion  as  the  Prophets  approached  more  nearly 


« 

t9  the  time  of  the  Meffiah.    As  he  was-  the  g^e^t 
objeob  of  the  general  expcftation  of  the  Jews,  fo 
WHS  be  the  great  end  of  the  Prophecies.     Some- 
tiones  he  is  defcribed  as  the  innacent^  patient,  and 
laiircpining  fuiferer,  pierced  witli  ^rief,  and  finking 
mider  unmerited  calamity  (qt  the  fdke  of  mankind ; 
fie  was  defpifed  and  rejeQed  of  men^  a  vian  of  for  ^ ' 
row^f  and  acgtiainfed  tt^ith  grkf  who  hath  borne  our 
forrcnios^  and  teas  womided  for  our  tranfgrejfiom^ ; 
and  fometimes^  with  all  t)ii3  fervour  and  vivid  colours 
of  Oriental  poetry,  ar^  defcribed  his  temporal  gran- 
deur,  the  tranfcendent  attribute^  of  his  divine  cha- 
ra6er,  and  the  glory  and  eternity  of  his  kingdom. 
His  nam^  is  called  JVonderJul,  CounJ^llor^  the  mighty 
Gadi  the  everlqfiing  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace  \ 
Thefe  wonderful    notices'  that  occur   io   the   Pro* 
pbpts  of  various  ages,  like  rays  of  liglU  proceeding 
^om  diflferent  quarters,  all  meet  in  the  faifie  point; 
|Ad  Ulumioate  the  fame  obje£i;.     Here  is  none  gjf 
that  latit^de  of  interpretation,  or  ambiguity  of  ex« 
preflj^op,  iQ  which  the  oracles  of  the  heathens  were 
conveyed.    The  biftory  of  Chrift,  as  related  by  the 
Evangelifts,  jaay  be  confidered  as  an  enlarged  and 
finiibed  copy  of  the  Prophecies,  and  the  Prophecies 
theinfelves  as  the  original  (ketches.      The  propor- 
tions and  the  outline^  are  uniformly  preferved,  and 
faithfully  delineated  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other, 
i|nd  tlieir  chara^r  and  expreflion  are  the  fame*. 

Ineffv.6i;ual 

^  Ifaiah,  liii.  ■  If  liah,  ix.  6. 

•  StiUiogfleet's  Orig,  Sacr^,  book  41,  Ci^ap.  ¥•  &c.    Paley't 

'  £videaces, 
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Ineflfeftual  hare  been  the  endeavours  of  the  Jews  to 
pervert  the  true  meaning  of  thefe  Prophecies  ;  their 
literal  fenfe  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  Lord^ 
and  to  him  alone  they  muft  neceffarily  be  referred. 
Without  miftaking  their  objeO:,  or  perverting  their 
clear  and  obvious  fenfe,  they  cannot  be  applied  to 
any  other  perfon  whatever.  Whilft  thefe  predi3;ions 
ftrike  the  mind  of  an  attentive  reader  of  Scripture, 
with  various  degrees  of  evidence,  there  are  fome  of 
them  which  cannot  fail  to  imprefs  him  with  the 
fuUeft  conviction,  as  they  immediately  relate  to  the 
miflion,  miracles  and  chara6^r,  as  well  as' the  exact 
time  of  the  coming  of  Chrift.  Ifaiah  and  Daniel 
more  efpecially  feem  rather  to  defcribe  the  paft  as 
Hiftorians,  than  to  anticipate  the  future  as  Prophets. 
We  know,  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  tliat  mul- 
titudes of  Jews,  who  had  diligently  ftudied  the 
Prophecies  from  their  youth,  and  acknowledged 
their  divine  authority,  felt  the  force  of  their  appli- 
cation to  our  Lord,  and  were  converted  to  his  reli- 
gion. And  not  to  appeal  to  other  inftances,  we 
alfo  know  that  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Ifaiah,  fo 
circumftantially  defcriptive  of  the  fuflTering  Meffiah, 
effecled  the  converfion  of  the  Eunuch  of  Ethiopia, 
mentioned  in  the  A6ls  of  the  Apoftles,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  produce  a  convicbion  of  the  truth  of 

Evidences,  vol.  ii^  p.  67*-  Grotius  de  Veritate,  lib.  v.  c.  17,  16, 
Jortin's  Remarks,  vol.  i.  p,  73,  74.  Prideaux's  Connexions, 
vol.  ii.  p.  l6l.  Jofcphus  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  {e€L  5, 
6, 7>  8^  compared  with  the  predictions  that  relate  to  the  Temple, 
as  recorded  by  the  Evangcliib. 

Chriftianity 


■  .< 
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Cfariftianity  m    the    mind  of  the  profligate  Lord 
Rocbefter '. 

The  books,  which  contain  thefe  Prophecies^  have 
been  moft  carefully  preferved  even  by  the  enemies 
of  Chrifiianity. — Such  are  the  Jews,  whofe  religi- 
ous belief  is  founded  upon  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  infpiration  of  the  Prophets.  Hence  they 
are  undefignedly  the  fupporters  of  that  faith,  to 
which  they  are  confeiTedly  hoftile.  A  wide  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  them  in  vari- 
ous ages ;  for  their  interpretations  of  the  Prophets, 
before  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  agreed  much 
better  with  thofe  of  the  Chrifrians,  than  any  they 
have  given  fmce  the  eflablifhment  of  Chriftianity. 
And  it  is  very  much  to  the  purpofe  repeatedly  to 
take  notice,  that  whatever  con(lru£Uon  they  have  pu^ 
upon  the  words  of  the  Prophecies,  they  have  never 
raifed  any  doubt,  or  brought  any  arguments  to  inva- 
lidate their  vuthenticity. 

»  

f  This  h€t  is  recorded  by  Diihop  Burnet.  ^  To  him  Lord 
Rochefter  laid  open  with  great  freedom  the  tenor  of  his  opinions, 
and  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  from  him  he  received  fuch  con* 
vidlion  of  the  reafonableneis  of  moral  duty,  and  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity,  as  produced  a  total  change  both  of  his  mamierft 
and  opinions.  The  account  of  thofe  falutary  conferences  is 
given  by  Burnet,  in  a  book  intitled.  Some  paflages  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  John  Earl  of  Rochefter ;  \vhich  the  critic  ought 
to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  philofopher  for  its  arguments,  and 
the  faint  for  its  piety/'  Johnfun*^  Liife  of  Rochefter,  vol.  iv.  p.  6. 
12mo. 

As 
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As  the  divine  miffion  of  Gbrift  received  fach  fop*" 
port  fVonf)  the  Prophecies  of  which  he  wits  the 
fubjefl: ;  fo  it  is  very  ftrongly  confirmed  by  thofe 
events,  which  he  fofefaw  And  foretold.  He  clearly 
defcribed  the  m&mtr  of  his  own  death,  with  many 
particular  pircuinftances — the  place  where  it  was  or- 
dained tu  happen— the  treacherous  method  by  which 
he  was  tq  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jewifli 
governors,  and  given  qp  to  the  Rom^n  power — the 
cruel  and  unbeconung  treatment  he  was  to  fuffer, 
and  the  exa6t  period  of  time  that  (bould  elapfe  from 
his  death  to  his  refutreClion.  Such. was  precifely 
the  train  of  event3,  as  they  are  related  at  large  by 
the  Evarigelifts,  and  as  thofe  events  were  attefted 
by  the  full  acknowlcdgmient  and  confeffion  of  the 
firft  itiartyrsi  ^ho  fealed  their  belief  with  tb^r 
blood* 

The  Saviour  of  mankind  fpeaks  pf  future  events 
without  hefitation,  not  as  things  merely  probable^ 
but  abfolutely  certain.  He  does  not  (hadow  (heni 
bvX  in  vagu6  and  ambiguous  tetms ;  but  mal'kd  them 
in  their  rife,  progrefs,  and  effeQs,  in  the  cleareft  an4 
moft  ci»'CMinftanti£^l  defcriptions.  His  penetrating 
^ye  piisrces  the  veil  of  futurity,  and  the  diftant  allu- 
i0on#  of  the  Prophet  are,  as  it  were,  converted  into 
the  profpeQ,  of  the  fpeftator.  Even  at  thp  time 
When  Judea  ^as  in  complete  fubje6tiqn  to  the 
llon^an  power,  when  a  ftrqng  garrifon  kept  it^ 
papital  in  awe,  and  a  rebellion  a^ainf^  their  con- 
querors, whq  had  at  that  time  the  command  cif 
'the  wprldi  appeared  as  improbable  as  it  was  fruit- 
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\e& ;  he  deplored  the  fall  of  Jerafiilem,  and  pointed 

out  the  epe&ion  of  the  Roman  ftandard,  as  the 

token  of  defolation,  and  the  fignal  for  bis  followers 

to    fave  themfelves  by  flight,  from   captivity  and 

deftruSion.     At  the  time  too  when  the  temple  of 

Jeruialem  wieis  held  iti  the  higbeft  veneration  by 

all  foreigners,  as  well  as  Jews,  what  were  the  imme* 

diate  obfervatioiis  of  our   Lord,  when  his  difciple« 

direded  his  attention,  in  terms  of  wonder  and  afto- 

niflimeni;  to  the  vaft  and  folid  materials,  of  which 

that  maglnilicent  edifice  was  buUt?    He  lamented  its 

approaching  fall/ and  declared  in  the  plaineft  words, 

that  (o  complete  flioald  be  its  demolition,  that  not 

^mftontjkould  be  left  upon  another.   At  a  time  likc» 

wife  when  the  number  of  his  followers  was  limited 

to  a  few  fiihermen  of  Galilee,  and  he  fecmed  delti* 

tote  of  every  means  to  accompliih  his  purpofe,  he 

foretold  the  wide  diflfufion  of  the  faith,   and  ex- 

prefsly  proclaimed,  that  before  the  threatened  cala« 

mities  overwhcl«ied  the  Jews, -ttdd  fub verted   their 

Mipire»  fhis  Gofpel  of  the  kmgJomJkall  be  preached 

in  alt  the  world,  for  a  witnefs  unto  aU  nations^  smi 

thcnjkall  the  end  come  \ 

The  events,  which  happened  about  thirty  years 
iJter  the  afcenfion  of  our  Lord,  completely  verified 
tbefe  Prophecies,  From  the  books ^  of  the  Nev 
^eftament,  and  particularly  from  the  A£ls  of  the 

<  See  *^  Hiftory  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy/'  5th,  Edit,  for 
0e  illaftlisitroD  of  this  fubjcd  at  large :  a  work  to  which  tha 
Author  refers  with  the  leis  referve,  as  the  public  have  received 
ft  with  po  fiqall  degree  of  approbaUoQ, 

I  Apoftles, 
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Apoftles>  may  be  collected  the  fulleit  inflances  of 
the  diligence  and   zeal,   with   which  the  new  re* ' 
ligion  was  in  a  Ihort  time  diiTeminated,   and  ex* ' 
tended. 

But  Cbriftians  can  appeal  to  an  independent- 
train  of  witnefles — to  Jewilh  and  to  prophane  au- 
thorSi  for  circumftantial  accounts  (^  the  fulfilment 
of  our  Lord*s  predi6lions.  The  hiftorian  Flavius 
JofephuSydefcended  from  the  family,  which  bore  the: 
facred  office  of  High  Prieft,  a  diftinguiihed  general 
in  the  early  part  of  the  laft  Jewiih  war,  has  given  a 
particular  and  exafb  confirmation  of  every  circum<« 
ftance.  With  fingular  care  he  has  avoided  to  men*> 
tion  the  name  of  Chrift,  and  yet  with  fingular  pre^ 
cifion  he  has  illuftrated  his  predi^ons  relative  to 
the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem.  The  important  fer^ 
vice  he  has  thus  rendered  to  Chriftianity  is  wholly 
tinintentionaL  What  he  relates  is  drawn  from  him 
by  the  power  of  irreiiflible  truth,  and  is  a  teftimony 
far  ftronger,  and  more  unexceptionable,  than  an  ex* 
plicit  mentioa  of  the  name  of  Chrift,  or  a  laboured 
encomium  on  his  words  and  anions  would  have 
been» 

The  curious  details  of  Jofephus,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  are  confirmed  by  Tacitus, 
Philoftratas,  and  Dion  Caflius.  It  is  probable  they 
were  all  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Jewiih 
Hiftorian ;  and  yet  they  corroborate  his  account, 
and  all  unite  to  illuftratc  the  Prophecies  of  our 
Lord.  I 

2  IV.  The 
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IV.   The  Miracles  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

The  moft  illuitrious  proof  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Chriitianity,  and  that  evidence  to  which  its  great 
Author  moft  confidently  appealed,  when  called  upon 
to  prove  the  authority  of  his  miflion,  confifted  in 
the  exercife  of  miraculous  powers.  The  miracles  of 
Chrift  were  fo  frequent,  that  they  could  not  be  the^ 
effects  of  chance;  (o  public,  that  they  could  not  be 
the  contrivance  of  fraud  and  impoilure ;  fo  injian- 
taneouSj  that  they  could  not  refult  from  any  pre- 
concerted fcheme ;  and  fo  ieneJiciaL  in  their  imme- 
diate confequenceSy  and  fo  conducive  to*  confirm 
the  falutary  truths  he  taught,  that  they  could  not 
proceed  from  the  agency  of  evil  ipirits.  They  muft 
therefore  have  been  eflfefiled  by  the  interpofition  of 
that  divine  power,  to  which  Chrift  bimfelf  attributed 
them.  Our  Lord  did  not  come  according  to  the 
expeCUtioh  of  many  of  the  Jews,  as  the  conqueror 
of  their  enemies,  to  difplay  his  policy  in  council, 
and  liis  courage  in  the  field:  but  he  was  invefted 
with  powers,  that  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  the 
works  of  darknefs,  and  fufpend  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  frequent  and  public  exercife  of  thofe  powers 
was  eflential  to  his  character  as  a  teacher  fent 
from  God,  fo  that  miracles  were  the  fulleft  and  moft 

fatisfa&ory  credentials  of  his  divine  miflion '. 

This 

'  "  Tbc  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  milTion  from  heaven  is  fo 
^cat|  in  the  multitude  of  miracles  be  did,  before  all  forts  of 

people. 
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This  divine  Perfonage,  whofe  appearance  in  the 
world  was  preceded  by  fuch  a  regular  train  of  pro* 
phecies;  at  wbote  vword  not  only  inveterate  dis* 
6afes  were  cured^  but  even  the  dead  arofe;  whofe 
i^ind  was  adorned  with  confummate.  wifdom,  and 
whofe  condu6;  was  diftingui(hed  by  every  virtue; 
defcended  from  heaven  to  deliver  a  perfe^  rule  of 
faith  and  prad;icey  and  taught  thoie  important  and 
indifpenfable  lefTons  of  duty,  which  are  eflentially 
neceifary  to  the  prefent  and  future  happineis  of 
siankind.  y 


V.  Chrijlian  Ethics^ 

Or  the  Precepts  of  our  hie  fed  Saviour. 

The  precepts  of  Chriftianity.form  the  moft  co|n- 
plete,  moft  intelligible,  and  moft  uieful  iyilegoi  of 
Ethics,  or  moral  philofophy.  The  ftandard  of  duty, 
which  is  fet  up  in  the  Gofpel,  is  agreeable  to  our 
natural  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  is  ca^ 
culated  to  corre6k  our  errors,  exalt  our  afFeciions, 
purify  our  hearts,  and  enlighten  our  underftand- 
ings.  The  powerful  motives,  by  which  Chrift  en- 
forces the  pra6lice  of  his  laws,  are  correfpondent 
to  the  expectations  of  accountable  beings/  And  the 
iyftem  which  thefe  laws  compofe,  is  the  only  oae 

people,  (which  the  divine  providence  and  wifdom  has  fo  or<» 
deredy  that  they  never  were,  nor  could  be  denied  by  any  of  the 
enemies  and  oppofcrs  of  Chriilianity)  that  what  he  delivete4 
panQot  but  be  received  as  the  oracles  of  God,*'    Locke. 

ever 
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ever  4eliyeped^  which  is  calculated  to  inftru£t  the 
great  mafe  of  mankim],  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
with  all  authority  as  to  its  origin,  and  with  the  moil 
falutary  eflfeO;  as  to  their  condu^.  The  fyftem  bears 
the  marks  of  its  own  internal  evidence  as  coming 
from  God,  becaufe  it  is  in  every  refpe^  confifient ' 
with  his  wifdom  and  goodneis  *. 

To  view  the  moral  part  of  the  Chriftian  difpenfa- 
tion  in  a  proper  light,  it  ought  to  be  compared  with 
the  principles  of  ancient  Philofophy.  The  fages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  undoubtedly  prefent  us  with  the 
moft  convincing  proofs  how  far  unenlightened  reafon 
could  advance  in  the  examination  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  tjie  difcovery  of  the  duties  of  man.  But 
imperfe&ion,  if  not  error,  was  attached  to  all  their 
fyftems. 

If  moral  wifdom  defcended  from  heaven  to  dwell 
with  Socrates,  the  moft  enlightened  fage  of  the  hea- 
then world,  Ihe  quickly  caught  the  contagion  of 
earthly  depravity,  and  forgot  her  dignity  fo  far  as 
to  bend  at  the  flirine  of  fuperftition.  Hec  diflate^ 
were  not  built  upon  any  certain  foundations,  or 
digefted  into  a  confiftent  plan.  They  were  dif- 
graced  with  falfe  notions,  intermixed  with  frivolous 

•  "  In  morality  there  are  books  enough  writ  both  by  ancient' 
and  modern  philofophars  ;  but  the  morality  of  the  Gofpel  doth 
fo  exceed  them, all,  that  to  give  a  man  a  full  knowledge  of  true 
»orality,'I  iball  fend  him  to  no  other  book,  but  the  New  Tefta- 
atnt.'^ ,  Locke  oa  Reading  and  Study,  vol.  ii.  p.  407^ 

rejfi'oe> 
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refinements,  and  fcattered  among  difcordant  fe^ 
Each  fed  of  philofophers  had  a  different  idea  of 
happineis,  and  a  different  mode  of  inveftigating 
truth.  The  Epicureans  maintained  that  bappinefs 
confifted  in  pleafurcy  the  Stoics  held  that  virtue  was 
the  onli/  goody  and  the  Peripatetics  that  it  was  the 
greateji  good.  Every  fchool  was  diitinguilhed  by 
its  particular  opinions ;  and  the  followers  of  Plato, 
Ariitotle^  and  Zeno,  exerted  the  powers  of  their 
minds  rather  to  difplay  their  ingenuity,  than  to 
fatisfy  tlie  inquiries  of  mankind,  as  to  the  nature, 
the  principles,  and  the  end  of  moral  obligation* 
The  powerful  influence  of  example,  and  the  itrong 
and  awakening  voice  of  fome  great  and  divine 
Teacher,  were  requifite  to  give  to  their  inftruc- 
tions  the  energy  of  law.  But  the  moft  material 
obftacle  to  a  ready  compliance  with  the  di£lates 
of  heathen  morality,  was  the  want  of  fuch  fanBions 
or  confirmations  by  divine  authority,  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  hold  the  mind  of  man  in  conilant  obedience, 
by  an  immediate  appeal  to  his  hopes  and  fears — to 
his  dcdi'c  of  future  bappinefs,  and  his  dread  of  future 
mifery  in  a  world  to  come. 

And  do  we  not  find,  that  our  holy  Religion  not 
only  contains  the  beft  precepts  of  ancient  philo- 
fophy  in  one  regular  fyftem,  but  adds  to  them 
others  which  are  peculiarly  and  eminently  her  own  ? 
Certainly.  And  this  (hews  its  high  degree  of  per- 
feQion,  To  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  we  are  indebted 
for  thofe  rules  of  condu^  which  enjoin  the  f^crifice 

of 
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of-ielf^intereil,  felfiih  pleafures,  and  vain-glory.  By 
(it  alone  we  ai^e  taught  in  the  molt  explicit  language, 
and  in  the  mod  authoritative  manner,  to  check  all 
violent  paflions,  and  to  cultivate  the  mild  and  pure 
affe&ions  of  the  heart,  to  forgive  injuries,  to  Iovq 
our  enemies,  to  refill  the  firil  impulle  of  evil  de- 
fires,  to  praftife  humility  and  univerfal  charity, 
and  to  prefer  the  joys  of  heaven  to  the  pleafurcs 
and  occupations  of  the  world.  Advancing  to  a  de- 
gree of  improvement  far  beyond  the  leflbns  of  hea- 
then morality,  far  beyond  what  was  ever  taught 
under  the  porches  of  Athens,  or  in  the  groves  of 
tlie  Academy;  we  are  inftruCled  to  entertain  the 
mod  awful  veneration  for  the  Deity  ;  and  to  exprefs 
the  moft  lively  gratitude  for  his  mercies  ; — we  ar» 
fupported  by  the  firmed  reliance  on  his  grace,  and 
we  are  invited  upon  all  occafions  to  refort  in  earned 
and  fervent  prayers  to  his  power,  mercy,  and  good- 
nefs,  for  the  fupply  of  our  numerous  wants,  for  the 
pardon  of  our  fins,  for  fecurity  in  the  midft  of  dan- 
ger, and  for  fupport  at  the  hour  of  death. 

•  / 

■  *  * 

Having  a  perfeft  model  of  virtue  in  the  conduQ: 
bf  our  blefled  Lord  fet  before  us,  and  a  perfeO:  rule 
of  life  propofed  in  his  divine  indruflions,.  we  are 
.  taught  to  expe^  that  our  fincere  endeavours  to  fur- 
mount  difficulties,  and  overcome  temptations  in  our 
journey  through  life,  will  be  aided  by  the  divine 
grace ;  arid  we  arc  encouraged  to  Iwpe  that  by 
pur  drenuous  and  unabating  exertions  we  may  make 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  that  perfeClion  of  cha* 
'    V   '  radofi 
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rafter,  which  reaches  "  the  firfncft  of  the  tneafure  of 
the  ftature  of  Chrift,"  than  it  is  poffible  for  thofe  to^ 
do^  who  a€l  not  upon  Chriftian  principles  ^ 

Confider  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity  not  by  com- 
parifon  only  with  other  fyftems,  but  as  furniihing  a 

•  '*  The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  firft  pa* 
rents,  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  know- 
ledge to  love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  qaay  the^ 
jicareft,  by  poOeflingour  fouls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united 
to  t^e  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  higheil  pcrftdionJ' 
Blilton. 

*^  And  is  it  then  poifible  that  mortal  man  (hould  in  any  fenfe 
attain  Unto  perfe&ion  ?  Is  it  poflible,  that  we  who  are  born  in 
fin,  and  conceived  in  iniquity,  who  are  brought  forth  in  igno« 
raftce,  and  grow  up  in  a  multiplicily  of  errors;  wl^ofe  under- 
/landings  are  dark,  our  wills  biaffcd,  our  pafTions  ftrong,  our  af- 
fections corrupted,  our  appetites  inordinate,  our  inclinations  ir- 
regular— Is  it  poffible,  that  we  who  are  furrounded  with  things 
themfelves  obfcure,  with  examples  evil,  with  temptations  num* 
l)erlefs,  as  the  variety  of  objedb  that  encompafs  us — Is  it  fioflibley 
that  xce  (hould  make  any  progrcfs  towards  arriving  at  pcrfedion  f 
"With  men  indeed  this  muH  needs  be  impofllble  ;  but  with  God  all 
things  are  poflTible.  For  when  we  conGder  on  the  other  fide,  that 
we  have  a  perfed  rule,  and  an  unerring  indrudor ;  an  example 
complete  as  the  divi.ie  life,  and  yet  with  all  the  condefcenlions  of 
human  in6rmity;  motivt^s  flrong  and  powerful  as  the  rewards  of 
heaven,  and  prefling  as  the  neceflity  of  avoiding  endlefs  deflruc* 
tion ;  a/Tiftances  mighty  as  the  grace  of  God,  as  efifedlual  as  the 
continual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  o(  truth :  when  we  confider  tkis^ 
I  fay,  we  may  then  perhaps  be'  as  apt  to  wonder  on  the  other 
hand,  that  all  men  are  not  perfedU  And  yet'  with  all  thefe  ad* 
vantages,  the  perftftion,  that  the  befl  men  ever  arrive  to,  is  but 
in  a  figurative  and  very  imperfydt  fenfe,  with  great  allowance, 
and  much  diminution,  with  frequent,  defers,  and  many,  very 
,  3iuny.limitations?'  Clarke,  Strmou  cxliv.  vol.  ii,  p,  183.  ioU  edit» 

1  rule 
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Tuie  of  life.     Were  the  a6Uons  of  mankind  to  bd 
regulated   by  them,  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  . 
render  us  happy.  Peace  aqd  harmony  would  flouriih 
in  every  part  of  the  globe.     There  would  be  no  in- 
juftice,  Qo  impiety,  no  fraud,  no  rapine,  no  unruly 
pailions.     Every  one,  fatisfied  with  his  lot,  rcfigned 
to  the   divine  will,  and    enjoyiag  a  full  profpe€k 
of  endlefs  liappinefs,  would  pafs  bis  days  in  con- 
tent and  tranquillity,   to   which  neither  pain    nor 
fcuTOw,  nor  even  the  fear  of  death,  could  ever  give 
any  long  interruption.     Man  would  renew  his  pri- 
meval condition,  and  in  his  words  and  actions  ex- 
hibit the  purity  of  Paradife.     That  fuch  a  ftate,  as 
far  as  is  conliftent  with  the  imperfedion  of  human; 
nature  can  e^ift,  we  truft  that  the  lives  of  many. 
Chriftians^  not  jouiy  of  the  primitive  but  of  iubfe- 
quent  times,  can  atteit     Surely  a  fy&em  capaUe  oC 
producing  fuch  delightful  and  falutary  effeCls  bears* 
within  itfelf  the  marks  of  a  divine  origin.     It  cannot 
be  the  invention  of  man,  it  mu&  be  tUe  revelation  of 
God! 

The  revealed  will  of  God  is  the  proper  fource  of 
moral  obligation.  It  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the 
performance  of  every  duty,  and  without  it  all  lyf- 
tems  of  morals  are  dry,  uninterefting,  and  founded 
upon  no  fixed  principle  of  a6lion.  How  jejune  and 
tedious  are  the  Ethics  of  Ariftotle,  and  the  Offices 
of  Cicero,  the  moral  treatifes  of  Pufepdprf  and  Gro- 
tius,  of  Whitby  and  Hutchefon^  when  compared  with 
the  .ihoit  rules,  illuftrated  by  the  mofi;  pleafing  par^f* 
bles,  and  animated  by  the  moil  ftriking  examples, 
with  which  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  abounds !    His  di« 

yoL.  I.  E  vine 
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vitte  leiTonft  touch  the  heart  by  the  afre£iing  comhir 
nation  of  pra6;ice  irith  theory,  and  even  engage  the 
paffions  on  the  fide  of  virtue. 

Men  who  are  dHtinguiihed  by  great  and  extra*? 
ordinary  taier^ts  are  remarked  to  have  ufually  a 
peculiar  mode  of  thinking,  and  expreO^on.     Who? 
ever  examines  the  difcourfes  of  our  Lord  with  care^, 
will  find  ip  them  a  certain  chara6ler  which  difcri* 
mmatOi^  them  from  the  leflbns  of  all  other  moralifh. 
H»  manner  at  once  original  and  (triking,  clear  and 
convincing,   confifts  in  deriving  topics  of  inftruc-: 
tion  from  pbjed.3  and  circumftances  familiar  to  his 
hearers.    He  aSbfts  the  paflions,  find  improves  the 
underitaiiding)  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes. 
His  publi(^  leflbna  to  the  people,  and  his  private 
eonverfations  to  his  difciples,  allude  perpetually  to 
the  place  where  he  was,  to  the  furronnding  objc€ls, 
the  jfeafdH  of  the  year,  pr  to  the  uccujmthm  and 
tircHmJicnoe^  of  thofe  whom  he  addreffcs.     When 
he  exhorted  his  difciples  to  truft  in  .Providence  for 
the  fupply  of  their  daily  wants,  he  bade  them  be-f 
hold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  which  were  then  flying 
around  them,  and  were  fed  by  divine  bounty,  al- 
though they  did  not  fow,  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into 
bams.     He  defined  them  to  obferve  the  lillies  of  the 
field  which  were  then  blooming  and  were  beautifully 
clothed  by  tlie  feme  power,  and  yet  toited  not  like  the 
hufbandman,  whom  they  then  faw  at  work.  When 
the  wt)man  of  Samaria  was  farprifed  at  his  alking  her 
for  water,  he  took  occafion  to  reprefent  his  doftrine 

5  under 
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4inder.the  image  pf  living  water  which  flows  from  a 
Spring.  Whea  he  approached  the  temple,  wher^ 
^heep  were  kept  in  folds  to  be  fold  for  the  facrifices, 
be  fpake  in  parables  of  the  ihepberd,  the  iheep,  and 
the  door  of  the  iheep-fold.  At  the  fight  of  little 
children,  he  Tecommended  ibek  innocence  and  fim- 
plicity  as  the  qualities  neceflary  to  adorn  the  candi- 
4at€s  for  his  kingdom  of  heaven.  When  he  cured 
ithe  man  who  was  ^orn  blind,  he  immediately  re- 
ferred to  himielf  as  the  light  of  the  world.  He  often 
>alluded  to  tl^e  occupation  of  iopne  of  his  difciples, 
whom  he  appointed  fibers  of  men.  Knowing  that 
lazarus  was  dead,  and  Ikould  -be  raifed  again,  he 
difcouffed  concerning  the  awful  truths  of  the  general 
refurre3io![\,  and  of  life  ^eternal  ^^ 

"  Many  writers  upon  die  jTubjeft  of  moral  pWIo- 
fophy  divide  too  much  the  law  of  nature  from  the 
precepts  of  Revelation  ;  which  appears  to  me  <«nucb 
the  Tame  defe3^  as  if  a  commentator  on  the  laws  of 
England  0tould  content  himfelf  with  flating  upon 
each  bead  the  common  law  of  ihe  land,  witlK>ut  tajc* 
ing  any  notice  rof  a6l3  of  Padiamei^t:  or  (hould  chooie  ' 
to  give  his  readers  the  common  law  in  one  book, 
»nd  the  itatute  law  in  another.  When  the  obliga- 
li4»s  of  morality  are  taught,  (fays  Dr.  Johnibn  in 
the  Prefece  to  the  Preceptor)  let  the  fani6lions  of 

* 

«  Jori^B  DifcottrfeB,  p.  2«9.  Matt.  vi.  Sfi,  28.  John  iv.  10. 
X.  ].-  Miu-k  ix.  37,  John  ix.  39.  Matt.  iv.  10.  xiii.  47. 
iohn  xi.  l?5.  -For  fome  ver}*  pleafing  vcroarks  on  our  lord's 
manner  of  teacbing,  fee  Dr.  Towufon's  Difcourfes,  p.  ^79m 
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Chriftianity  never  be  forgotten  ;  by  which  it  will  be 
ihewn  that  they  give  ftrength  and  luftre  to  each 
other;  religion  will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  rea- 
fon ;  and  morality  tlie  will  of  God  *. 

From  this  view  of  the  fubjeQ;  appears  the  excel* 
lence  of  the  morality  of  the  Gofpel,  and  confe- 
quently    how  ^unneceffary  it    is    to   refort  to  any 
other  fcheme  of  Ethics  for  a  rule  of  aftion  ^.     The 
various  plaps  of  cjutyj  which  have  been  formed  ex- 
cluiive  of  Chriftianitj',  feem  not  to  propofe  any  mo- 
iives    fufficiently  cogent  and  permanent,  to  with- 
hold men  from  the  gratification  of  vicious  defires, 
end  the  indulgence  of  violent  paffions.     They  muft 
therefore  give  place  to  a  more  perfeQ;  law,  which  ha^ 
the  beft  claims  to  general  reception,  becaufe  it  is 
founded  on  the  exprefs  Revelation  of  the  Will  of 
the  Creator,  and  Governor  of  the  world,  to  hjs  dcr 
pendent  ai^d  accountable  creatures. 


Vt.  The  rapid  aud  extenjhe  propagation  vf  th^ 

Gofpel  at  itsjirjl  preaching. 

Of  all  the  prqofs,  that  can  be  brought  to  eftablifh 
the  truth  of    Chriftiapity,   there  is  no  one  more 

»  Palcy's  Preface  to  bis  Moral  ^nd  Political  Philofopby. 

y  The  principles  of  Chriftianity  (leoply  ehgraved  on  the  heart 
would  be  infinitely  more  povrerful  thsm  the  falfo  honour  of  Mo- 
narchies, the  humane  yirtMcs  of  Republics,  or  the  fervilc  fear 
pf  defpotic  States,     Moiitefquicu  Efprit  des  Loix,  xxiv.  6. 
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fplendid  than  that  which  arifes  from  the  rapid  and 
extenfive  progrefs  of  the  Gofpel ;  and  this  proof 
will  appear  very  ftrong  if  it  be  cbnfidered  as  the 
fulfilment  of  a  long  train  of  Prophecies.  Far  from 
being  intimidated  by  the  oppofition^  or  even  the  mod 
fevere  and  bloody  perfecutionsi  the  Apoftles  readily 
obeyed  the  commands  of  their  Divine  Mafter,  and 
declined  no  hard(hipsr  and  avoided  no  dangers,  in 
order  to  make  converts.  The  effe^  of  their  labours 
was  in  a  very  fliort  time  vifible  in  every  country,  to 
which  they  direfted  their  fteps«  The  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  the  po1i(hed 
natives  of  Italy  and  Greece,  as  well  as  the  rude  inha- 
Intants  of  the  moft  uncivilized  countries,  enlifted 
under  the  banner  of  the  Crois.  The  moft  ancient 
find  moft  popular  eftabli(hments  of  religion,  which 
had  ever  been  known  in  the  world,  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  new  faith.  The  Greek,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Barbarian  forfook  their  temples,  confecrated 
by  the  veneration  of  ages  to  idolatrous  worlhip,  and 
repaired  in  crowds  to  the  Chriftian  afi^mblies;^  and 
in  leis  than  three  centuries  from  its  origin,  the  faith 
of  the  lowlv  Jefus  of  Nazareth  was  embraced  by  Con- 
ftantine  the  great,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  world, 
and  throughout  the  wide  compafe  of  his  dominions 
it  was  foon  after  raifed  to  all  the  privileges  and  dig- 
nity of  an  cftablilhed  religion. 

For  the  cleareft  proofs  of  thefe  fa£ks  we  mtfy  ap- 
peal not   only  to    the   animated  details  of   thofe 
early  Chriftian  Writers,   commonly  called  the  Fa- 
thers 
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flrers  of  tlic  Chweh,  ^ho  fexjireflfed  thettlfelves  m 
lerms  of  great  Exultation  at  the"  prorpeft  trf  this  ttftte 
difTufion  of  Hit:  faith  {  but  to  a  tiumber  of  Pagans^ 
who  weve  ftrongiy  pr^jildiced  ligainil  the€hrifti«n 
eaufe,  br  were  emsmied  co  it^  )MlvMjfeitieiA.  Tbo 
fiicceffive  kccbtixifs^  of  J^tiftm-  Martyr^  Tertuttliekt^ 
Eufebiu^  dnd  ChryfoftotA^  wh<»  wene  all  ^tnimttt 
writers  in  this  Ghorch^  ate  confirmed  by  Ittie  ex* 
fftefs  declarations  of  SuetoiJHd^  Tatltc*,  Pliby^ 
L\idai^  aiid  Porphyry,  all  of  tvhtom  were  Pagai^s> 
and  li/^d  within  three  cebtari^s  frbm  the  time  of 
Cbwft. 

tf  the  icircuniftances  of  diftotkti^meht  and'  dan* 
j^er^  nndbr  ivhidi  the  faith  of  Chrift  made  fo  extras 
ordinary  ^  progr^efs,  1^  rti&fe  diftindiy  enu^nenated^ 
^e  fliali  more  properly  eftimate  the  Value  of  the  ar- 
gument draWn  from  the  rapid  propiagation  Of  €bn£^ 
^ia'nity,  ^Vhen  it  v^tis  firft  jDi^ktin^ed  to  tlYe  wovld*. 

Moft  of  tile  Apoftlea  were  hofc  only  pelrfons  «f 
5gnoble  birth,  ^tf  edocation^  toid  deftitute  of  6viery 

*  Palty's  Evidences,  vol.  i.rp.  SO.  rol.  iii.  p.  94.  For  a  co». 
rtfc  and  ai^ciuratfe  ieiccoitnt  of  the  ^f^fogrcfs  of  Chriiliaiiity,  and 
tlie  labours  of  its  firil  preachers,  'fee  Palcy,  vol.  i.  c.  4,  5.  He 
ifiaki*s  a  comparifon  between  the  firft  preachers  of  the  Gofpel 
and  the  modern  miflionarie^ ;  from  the  Hoxv  smd  iiiebniMerabfe 
progrefs  made  by  the  latter,  in  comparifon  with  the  rapid  and 
exteniirc'fticccfii'of  the  forftuffj  he  deduces  a -prbof  of  the  divine 
Origin  of  Chriftianrty.  This  argument  is  fully  flated,.  and  con* 
dudeJ   with  peculiar  firength  and  perTpicuity,.  vol.  iii.  p«  50. 

diftindioR 
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dUtip£bion  t6  reicomiiiead  tbem  tp  the  notice  and 
favour  of  the  world;  but  H*ere'>(9xpofed  to  tha 
flander  and  malice  of  their  countrymen,  for  their 
attachment  to  thrift,  and  held  in  deteftation  by  the 
natives  of  other  places,  by  reaibn  of  their  Jewiiln 
extra&ion  aad  manners.  They  went  forth  to  dif*^ 
charge  their  duty,  as  thb  miffiodarie^  of  their  divine 
Mafter,  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  eqlightened 
by  leammg  and  fpence ;  when  philofophy  was  culti^ 
Vated  in  the  fchools  of  Greece,  and  >  general  know^ 
ledge  was  diSuied  over  many  of  the  places,  which 
were  the  principal  fcex^s  of  tlieir  labours,  fuffer- 
ings,  and  triumphs.  The  wiles  of  impoiturei,  and 
the  artifices  of  wifehood  could  not  long  have  efeaped 
the  dctedion  of  fuch  inxjuifitive,  intelligent,  and  en* 
lightened  people,  as^  -flouriibed  ixi  that  age.  Tb? 
Apoftles  and  thehr  converts  wcr^  expoied  to  the 
taunts  of  derifion,  and  the.  cruelties  of  perfecution; 
and  they  r^iked  the  lois  not  only  of  relatives  and 
friends,  of  rep  atation  and  liberty,  but  even  of  life  itiel^ 
ibr  the  profeffion  of  the  new  faith.  Kings,  Prieft^ 
and  Magiftrates  were  leagMcd  againft  tbemt  as  thqr 
were  falfeiy  repri^fented  to  be  the  abettors  of  danger- 
ous  innovations*  and  ihe  diiturbers  of  public  order 
and  tranquillity.  They  proclaixned  a  iyiiem  adveri^ 
no  k&  to  the  eitabliiHed  religion,  than  to  the  dearell 
JK^es  of  the  Jew^  as  ihey  eicpe&ed  a  triumphant 
Meffiah  from  heav^,  to  deliver  then  from  temporal 
diftrefs,  and  reftore  the  glory  of  their  fallen  king- 
dom. They  looked  with  contempt  on  the  difciples  of 
a  teacher,  who  had  fuffered  the  punilhment  of  a 

commdft 
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common  malefaSlor.  When  the  Apoftles  preached 
the  Gofpel  to  the  Gentile  world,  they  propofed  no 
union  of  the  principlps  of  Chriftianity  with  the  rites 
of  Polytheifm ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  averted 
the  neceflity  of  overthrowing  every  altar  of  every 
idol,  and  of  eftablifliing  the  exclufive  worfhip  of  the 
one  true  God. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  their  plain  declarations:  at 
the  particular  time,  when  the  people  of  every  country 
Were  ftrongly  attached  to  their  ancient  and  revered 
eftablifliments  of  religion,  which  charmed  the  eye 
Avith  the  magnificent  proceifions  and  ceremonies,  and 
*  jgratified  the  paffions  with  licentious  feftivals.  Thus 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  great,  the  interefts  of 
the  priefts,  and  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  were  all  engaged  in  open  hoftility 
againft  the  preachers  of  the  new  religion,  and  feemed 
for  ever  likely  to  exclude  the  adoiiffionof  Chrif* 
Canity.  But  all  thefe  obftacles,  irrefiftible  as  they 
ivould  have  been  by  exertions  merely  human,  gra- 
dually yielded  to  the  unexceptionable  teftimony, 
'which  the  firft  miffionaries  bore  to  the  chara6ter, 
addons,  and  refurreftion  of  their  LoM  and  Matter, 
to  the  evidence  of  miracles,  which  they  were  enabled 
to  perform  in  confirmation  of  their  divine  ipiffion,. 
and  to  the  power  of  divine  truth,  ii^hich  lhon6*equally 
in  their  difcourfes,  and  their  writift'gs. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


The  Subject  continued. 

The  Chrifttan  religion,,  even  attended,  as  we  have 
defcribed,  with  the  moft  ftriking  proofs  of  its  di- 
vine origin,  was  no  fooner  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
than  it  met  with'  thofe  who  cavilled  at  its  dpQxines, 
and  oppofed  its  progreis-  It  was  too  pure  in  its 
nature,  and  too  fublime  in  its  objefts,  to  fuit  the 
grofs  conceptions  of  fomc  men  ;  and  its  divine  Au- 
thor efeCled  too  perfefk  a  ftandard  of  duty  to  fuit 
the  depraved  inclinations  and  unruly  paiiions  of 
others.  We  are  therefore  the  lefs  furprifed  to  find, 
that  it  has  from  the  earlieil  ages  been  aifailed  by 
many  enemies.  As  its  followers  were  at  firft  ex- 
ppfed  to  the  fevereft  trials  of  perfecution ;  fo  have 
they,  in  fucceeding  ages,  been  obliged  to  defend 
themfelves  againfl  the  attacks  of  mifapplied  learning, 
and  the  cavils  of  ingenious  fophiftry.  Writers  nei- 
ther deftitute  of  diligence  nor  acutenefs  have  at- 
tempted, in  various  ages,  to  acquire  reputation  in 
this  unhappy  caufe.  The  moft  prominent  and  ftr ik- 
ing circumftance  which  muft  be  remarked  by  every 
candid  examiner  of  their  works,  from  the  days  of 
Julian  the  apoftate  to  thofe  of  Gibbon  tfie  infidel 
hiftorian,  is  :  that  they  have  frequently  incurred  \he 

fame 


fame  cenfure,  which  thev  have  beftowed  with  an  uh- 
fparing  hand  upon  others;  for  at  the  fame  time, 
they  have  not  fcrupled  to  teprohote  in  the  fevereft 
terms  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  advocates  for  the 
faith,  they  have  difplayed  as  much,  or  probably  more 
vehemente  and  pertinacity^  in  their  own  caufe; 

tn  each  fucceffive  age  iincc  the  Origin  of  Chrifti-* 
anity,  eveiy  kind  of  attack  has  been  levelled  againft 
it,  which  the  wit  of  Man  could  invent ;  fotnetitnes  it 
has  been  afiaUed  by  open  arguments,  fometimes  by 
difiogenuoua  insinuations  ;  frequently  hits  metapbyii- 
cal  fubtlety  endeavoured  to  undermine  it,  and  fre- 
quently the  (beer  of  larcafm,  and  the  effrontery  of 
ridicule^  have  been  directed  againft  its  ^cred  initi- 
tutiona^  and  its  moft  fmcere  and  ferious  profeflbrs. 
fiut  much  as  unbelievers  of  every  defcription  may 
have  afferted  their  claims  to  fuperiority  over  igno- 
rant minds,  or  much  as  they  may  have  imagined 
they  ibared  above  vulgar  prejudices,  they,  have  nevei* 
remained  long  unaafivered^  or  unrefuted.  As  often 
as  infidels  have  wa^  war  ^ainft  the  faith,  and 
fought  with  various  weapons,  fo  .often  have  they 
been  defeated  and  difarmed  by  able  champions  of 
Cbri&ianity« 

'^  Whilft  tlie  infidel  xnocks  at  tlie  fuperftition  of 
the  vulgar,  infults  over  their  credulous  fear^  their 
childiih  errors  and  fimtaltic  rites,  it  does  not  occur 
to  t^im  to  obierve,  that  the  moft  prepo&erous  device, 
by  which  the  weakefi  devotee,  ever  believed  he  was 

fecuring 
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iiseuring  the  hspt)ki^  cf  a  fuldrd  Hfei  ia  more 
ratboal  than  uabdncern  about  it  Updn  this  fiib**^ 
je&  oothiQg  is  fo  abfutd  is  indifierenee,  no  foUy  {of 
coBtempliUe  iiB  tboughtleSheis  tod  l^ity  *." 

Mddern  irobelieyelrs  cniy  hayd^  reotfim  to  boafl  of 
the  boMocfs  of  thieir  attteks,  but  littte  of  the  ^rigi^ 
niUitjf  of  tfaeir  arg^moiitSy  finod  the  cHrife  of  Vol- 
Uire\  feiiid  his  fbUowers,  newly  pointed  as  they 
takay  l>e  with  wit^  or  urged  as  they  mny  be  with  ach 
4itidnid  vehemence,  cAn  be  traced  Ik>  Juliani  Por- 
pkyi^'  aad  Oellbs^  ibeaoeieciC  eneslics  of  theCfatirdK 
SoBie  who  d^flike  tbe  toU  of  hireftigatiBg  tlraih  for 
tisemfeivea,  eagerly  take  advantage  of  4be  labours 
of  others;  and  lay  great  ftreis  npon  the  examt>le 
of  thofe  ^mtDcnt  men,  who  have  difiye^ieved.  Or  r^ 

# 

*  Pdicy'ft  Moral  Pbilofopby^  f.  3^1.    , 

^  ''  Voltaire's  pen  was  fertile  and  v^y  c^^g^nt,  iiis  obA!r« 
rations  are  Ycry  ticute,  yet  he  often  betrays  great  ignorance 
whert  he' 'treat's  on  fobjefts  of  ancifetit  teaming.  Miulatne  de 
TMiHoimI  onirc  hkA  t6  biiii,  ^*  1  tlpink,  Sk^  that  a  fbil<9fo)»k^ 
lko«id  rrever  WTtte  but  to  eadoavour  to  render  manidnd  lefs 
mr/cked  and  unhappy  than  th^  are.  Now  you  do  quite  the  con- 
trary. You  are  always  writing  againd  that  Religioh  which  -alone 
K  able  to  rellram  wickedncfd,  and  to^a'fTord  us  confolation  und<^r 
misforhitses/'  Voltaire  was  tiruch  il ruck,  aivd  cxcafcd  himfdf 
lyjr'^ng.  That  lie  only  Wro^  for  thote  w4io  w^re'^diDfalnc 
4l|>ffi«in  «6  *bhi>felf.  Ti^onchin  afiured  his  friends  that  VoJtaii'e 
^icd  in' great  agonies  ai  mind.  '*  I  die  forfakcn-by  Cods  and 
Men  V  exclaimed  he  in  thofc  awful  moments,  when  truth  willi 
force  its  way*  ''  I  wi(h/'  luldcd  Troncbin, ''  that  thofe  who  had 
Ibrtfc^^'l^rverted  by  his  writings  had  bcei^  prcfent  at  his  death* 
It  was  a  fight  too  horrid  to  fupport.'^     SewarcFs  A  nee.  vol.  v» 

ij.  274. 

ther 
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therin  ibme  inftances  only  affe^d  to  dilbelievey  tbt 
truths  of  Chriftianity.  The  Chriftian  profefles 
not  to  deny  the  force  of  fo^h  an  argument,  becaufe 
he  is  aware,  that  the  weight  of  authority  gives  a 
bias  to  the  mind,  which  is  more  commonly  felt 
than  acknoirledged  ;  and  it  has  coniiderable  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  judgment  4n  mod  of 
the  affairs  of  life.  If  however  ttiis  argument,  de- 
rived from  authority,  be  urged  in  oppoiition  to 
Chriftianity,  fair  reafoning  requires  that  it  (hoald 
be  allowed  due  force  in  its  favour.  Aik  an  infidel, 
who  are  the  leaders,  under  whofe  banners  he  has 
cnlifted  hinifelf,  and  perhaps  he  will  refer  you  to 
Bolingbroke,  or  to  Hume :  but  furely,  if  even  we 
allow  the  elegance  and  acutisneis  of  the  one,  and 
the  florid  declamation  of  the  other,  all  the  pralfe 
they  deferve,  they  can  never  bear  a  competition 
with  thofe  luminaries  of  fcience,  and  thofe  teachers 
of  genuine  wifdom,  who  have  not  only  embraced  the 
Chriltian  faith,  but  maintained  its  truth  and  divine 
origin,  and  direfted  their  conduft  by  its  rules.  They 
can  never  be  weighed  in  the  balimce  of  merits 
againft  advocates  of  Chriftianity,  fo  acute,  fo  dif- 
paflionale,  fincere,  and  ingenuous,  fo  divefted  of 
all  obJed;ions,  that  can  be  drawn  from  intereiled 
attachments,  as  Miltofi,  Clarendon,  Hale,  Boyle, 
Bacon,  Locke^  Newton,  Addifon,  Lyttleton,  Weft 
and  Johnfon  *. 

Ought 

«  Tlin  lift  of  thofe  on  whom  nonkotitt  but  a  love  of  truth,  and 
a  :«^i;ar(i  f^r  :licir  own  falvation,  operated  to  induce  them  to 

embrace 
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Ought   not    the  teftimony,    which   fuch  men  at 
tiiefe  have  given,  to  be  held  in  the  higheft  eltima- 
tion?    A    teftimony    founded    not   upon    any  fur- 
render  of  their   judgments  to  the  prevailing  opi- 
nions of  the  day,  but  upon   clofe  and  patient  ex- 
amination of  the  evidences  of  Chriftianity,  of  which 
their  writings  give  the  moft  fatisfa6lory  proofs.     Or 
are  fuch   men  to    be   undervalued,  when   brought 
into  comparifon  with  the  infidels  of  modern  times? 
Where  do  we  find  perfons  of  fuch  profound  under- 
ftandings,  and  inquifitive  minds,  as  Bacon,  Iiocke, 
and  Newton  ;  where  of  fuch  a  fublime  genius  as 
Milton ;  where  of  fuch  various  and  extenfive  learn- 
ing, embracing  all  the  treafures  of  eaftern,  as  well 
as  weftern  literature,  as  Sir  William  Jones,  who  at 
the  clofe  of  life  recorded  his  conviftion  of  the  truth 
of  divine   Revelation,    and  commended  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Holy  Scriptures?     To  compare  the 
race  of  modern  infidels  in  point  of  genius,  learn- 
ing, fcience,  judgment,  or  love  of  truth  ;  to  com- 
pare Voltaire,  Hume^  and  Gibbon,  with  fuch  men 
as  thefe,  were  furely  as  idle,  and  as  abfurd,  as  to 
compare  weak  infancy  with  mature  manhood;  the 
flutter  of  a  butterfly  with  the  foaring  of  an  eagle ; 

embrace  Chriftianity,  may  be  greatly  enlarged  ;  more  particu- 
Jarly  by  adverting  to  many  chara^ers  of  the  fird  eminence,  dif- 
tingaiihed  i;^  other  countries.  To  the  illuflriolis  names  q{ 
Sayile,  Selden,  Hatton,  Mead,  Steele,  Dugdalc,  Nelfon,  Little- 
ton, as  well  as  thofo  included  in  my  lifl,  may  be  added  thufe  of 
Salmafiiis,  Grotius,  Pafcal,  I'ufeudorf,  Erafmus,  Montefquieu^ 
and  Haller.  I  am  fcnfible  of  the  great  imperfedions  of  thb 
detail. 

or 
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or  the  twinming  pf  a  fw  with  th^  glory  ^  tjie 
fun,  illuqsiinatipg  tl^Q^  qniv^rfe  w^th  l)tt^  Hieri^iaR 
brightpefe. 

It  is  well  r^oiark^,  hy  i^n  elegant  and  Copfibli^ 
i^riter,  who  could  bs^ve  np  profeffion^l  bi^  to 
iDfluence  hi^  opinions,  that  "  The  ?lergy  *re  botJi 
ready  and  able  to  maintain  the  A^ufe  of  ChriftiT 
anity,  as  tlieir  many  excellent  writiog^  in  da^&nc/^ 
of  it  fu^cieptly  d^npipnttrate ;  b^t  m  the  generality 
fof  toankind  h  9)ore  governed  by  prejudice  ih^ 
reafiw,  their  writings  ve  not  fo  univerfMlly  rei^d,  pr 
fo  candidly  recei<^edi  as  th^y  defcrve ;  be/pau^e  they 
9re  fiippoied  to  proceed,  not  frqm  confcienp?  ai4 
convifiioni  but  (rom  interefted  views,  and  thip  cpmr 
mon  cauf<^  pf  ^eir  prpfeflion'^A  fi^pppfubn  evi^ 
dently  as  partial  and  injurious  a;&  th^  wpuld  b^ 
which  ihpuid  iinpute  the  gallant  behaviour  pf  puf 
officers  to  the  mean  cpn^eration  of  then*  pay,  and 
their  hopes  of  pref<prni^at ;  exclujivc  pf  all  the  nobler 
mot^v^  pf  gei)tlenicu ;  ^i^.  the  iji^nie  of  honour,  ^n^ 
the  Ipve  of  ti^iv  country  ^" 

Agdiuft  the  authority  of  fuch  inildious  writef^,  a$ 
Voltaire  and  Gibbon,  we  enter  our  ferious,  and 
we  thiak  our  equitable  proteft;  we  ei^hort  eyery 
one  to  beware  of  their  fepbiltry,  and  to  guard 
ugainft  their  delufive  arts.  They  have  violated  the 
Jaws  of  fair  qontroveriy,  and  fought  with  the  wea- 
pmt^  thoit  CQJWOt  .be  ^pwp4  on  fuch  occafipns.— 

*  Wqft  on  the  RefurredioD. 

They 
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They  employ  ridicule  inftead  of  argument,  artful 
iiifinuation  inftead  of  ferious  difcuifion,  and  bold 
iJertion  iqftead  of  proof.    THiey  write  to  the  pat 
^ons  and  imagination,  and  not  to  the  Judgment  of 
piankind.    TTiey  artfully  involve  the  quefiions  re- 
lative to  the  evidences  of  Chriftianity  in  perplexity, 
^nd  endeavour  to  throw  the  blame  ariiing  from  the 
difientions  and  ufurpations,  the  vices  and  ignorance 
of  fixne  of  the  clergy,  and  the  injury^  which  in  dark 
iiiid  foperftitious  times  was  done  to  the  liberties  of 
piankiiid,  upon  Chriftiahity  itfelf.    They  feled:  thofe 
topics,  which  can  beft  be  turned  to  their  purpofe,  by 
the  arts  of  mifreprefentation ;  they  embdlifli  them 
vrith  the  flowery  ornaments  of  fiile,  and  (kilfuliy 
iidapt  them  to  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  their 
readers,     ^s  however  their  conduft  is  thus  artful, 
ib  ought  their  labours  to  be  vain ;  for  they  do  not 
try  the  caufe  upon  its  own  merits :  they  do  not,  like 
candid  and  difpaffionate  reafoners,  feparate  the  fub- 
jtdk  m  difpute  from  all  foreign  and  extraneous  cir* 
cumftaaces  ;  Ihey  do  not  agitate  queftions,  and  ftart 
bbjeftions,  from  a  defire  of  being  well  informed :  they 
do  not,  in  the  fpirit  of  true  philo/bphy,  examine  the 
evidences  of  Chriftianity  with  the  ferioufiiefs,  which 
is  doe  to  an  affair  of  fuch  infinite  importance  to  the 
prefeut  welfai^  and  future  happinefs  of  mankind  : 
they  do  not  confider,  that  the  fame  unbelief,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  common  records  of  hiftory,  or  the  ordi^ 
suu:y  affairs  of  life,  would  expofe  them  to  the  impu*' 
iBftion  of  €xtreB)e  rcdhfiefs  and  folly*    JV«  their  con* 
dutft  IS  evidently  not  diftated  by-  a  love  of  truth, 

their 
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tb^ir  fco£&y  their  farcafms,  and  their  fophiftry,  de- 
ferve  no  attention ;  and  as  they  not  only  wan- 
tonly rejeGt,  but  induitrioufly  depreciate  the  beft 
gift  of  Heaven,  ihey  ought  to  be  ftiunned  and  repro- 
bated, as  enemies  to  the  dearei):  interefts  of  man- 
kind •. 

FroEQ  whatever  caufes  the  doubts  ^nd  cavils  of, 
modern  Infidels  arife,  whether  from  a  defire  to  gain  . 
the  reputation  of  fuperior  fagacity,  a  love  of  novelty, 
an  ambition  to  foar  above  vulgar  notions,  or  the  in- 
dulgence in  fuch  praQ:ices  as  are  inconfiftent  with  the 
purity  of  the  Chriftian  charai3;er ;  it  is  clear,  they 
are  imperfectly  acquainted  with'  the  f^eal  nature  of 
the  religion  itfelf,  and  the  various  proofs  by  which  it. 
is  fupported.     They  condenm  not  fo  much  whatr 
they  do  not  underfiandy  as  what  they  do  not  g^v$ 
tbemfelves  the  trouble  to  inveftigate, 

> 

A  due  attention  to  ancient  hiftory  might  have  a 
happy  effc6t  in  removing  their  doubts;  and  prepar* 
ing  the  way  for  their  converHon.  Let  them  inquire 
into^  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  world,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Chrift;  the  fuperftition  an4 
cruelty  of  Pagan  worihip,  and  the  jnfufficiency  of 

s 
*  •  • 

*  ''  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  abjed  proftration  of  the  devoteci 
or  the  frantic  ecftaHes  of  the  fanatic.  But  there  is  a  fuperftition^ 
fays  the  immortal  Bacon,  in  ihunning  fuperftition;  and  he  that 
difdains  to  follow  religion  in  the  open  and  the  trodden  path, 
may  chance  to  lofe  his  way  in  the  tracklefs  wildK  of  experiment^ 
or  in  the  obfcure  labyrinths  of  fpeculation."  Parr  on  Educa- 
tion,  p.  24. 

philoibphy, 
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pliilolbphy,  as  a  guide  to  moral  excellence :  letthevii 
confider,  whether  it  was  not  highly  probable,  timt 
under  fuch  circainitances  an  all-wife  and  an  all-mer- 
ciful fieing  would  impart  his  will  to  mankind  :  let 
them  alk  themfelves  ferioufly,  whether  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that,  after  ages  of  ignorance  of  his 
true  character,  this  all-wife  and  all-merciful  BeiniL 
would  at  length  fix  upon  falfehood,  and  that  alone, 
as  thiey  pretend  Chi  iftianity  to  be,  for  the  effeftual 
method  of  making  himfelf  known  to  his  creatures : 
and  that  what  the  honeft  and  ardent  exercife.of  rea- 
fon  by  the  wifeft  men,  fuch  as  Socrates,  Plato,  and' 
Cicero,  weH  not  permitted  to  accomplilh;  he  Ikould 
allow  to  be  eftefted  by  fraud,  deliifion,  ai;i  ;m- 
pofture*:  Let  them  proceed  to  examine  the  kading^ 
faQs  attending  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  Chriftiu* 
nity ; — fafts  that  reft  entirely  upon  independent 
proofs  to  eftablifti  their  truth;  fuch  as  the  humble 
birth  of  our  Lord,  the  fublime  nature  of  his  Gofpel, 
abfolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  prejudices  of  Bis 
countrymen,  and  extremely  unpalatable  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  more  particularly  the  total  want  of  all 
human  aid  to  enfure  its  reception,  and  promote  its 
fuccefs/  Let  them  obferve  that  the  religion  was  first 
pro{^ated  at  a  very  particular  time,  that  was  when 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world  were  re- 
duced under  one  government,  and  were,  compara- 
tively with  the  preceding  times,  in  a  ftate  of  tran- 
quillity ;  and  when  a  more  fecure  and  more  general 
intercourfe  took  place  between  them^  in  confcquence 

>  Hall'i  Sermon,  p.  48. 

r^i.'x,  F  of 
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qf  the  Roman  power  and  civilization,  tery  recently 

introduced.     The  Religion  wa3  at  length  embracec} 

and  profeffed  by  Conltantine  the  Great,  and  thus 

acquired  countenance  and  ftability,  after  it  had,  for 

a  long  ti?ne,  endured  every  fpecies  of  examination 

and  perfecution,  and  a  very  Jhort  time  before  the 

Northern  Barbarians  overran  the  Empire.    Do  thefe 

Very  particular  eras  look  like  the  efFeQ:s  of  accident, 

tending  as  they  do  fo  directly  to  favour  the  rife, 

progrefs,  and  eftabliftiment  of  the  Gofpel?   Aim!  is 

it  not  .utterly  inconfiftent  with  common  fenfe  to  fup* 

pofe  that  fuch  favourable  conjunctures  were  brought 

about  by  human  means,  when   the  powers  of  the 

world  were  decidedly  hoftile  to  tlie  caufe?  Were 

unbelievers  to  apply  their  minds  ferioufly  to  the  fub- 

jeO:,  would  they  not,  we  may  cpnfideqtly  alk,  find 

thefe,   and  m^ny  other  arguments   tending  to  the 

fame  point?  And  might  not  their  curiofity  then  lead 

them  to  extend  their  refearches  into  all  the  direO:  and 

pofitive  evidenced  which  eftablifti  the  truth,  of  Christ* 

danity  ? 

Among  other  inftances  that  might  be  mentioned, 
the  conduct  of  Soame  Jenyns,  the  author  of  "  a 
View  of  tlie  internal  Evidence  of  the  ^,ChriiUan  Re- 
ligion," gives  us  full  authority  to  anfwer  thefe  quef- 
tions  in.  the  affirmative.  He  has  ftated  with  great 
candour  the  progrefs  of  his  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Chriftianity  ;  and  makes  his  acknowledgments  in 
.  its  favour  in  a  manner,  wj;iich  Ihews  the  ftrength  a^d 
the  effect  of  its  evidences,  when  examined  with  care 
and  attention.      .,.,...  . 
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**  HaviDg  fome  l^ifure,  and  more  curiofity,  I  em- 
ployed them  both  in  refolving  a  queftion^  which 
feemed  to  me  of  fome  importance-^whether  Chrit 
tiani^  was  really  an  impofture,  or  whether  it  is 
\iv'bat  it  pretends  to  be,  a  revelation  conmiunicated 
to  mankind  by  the  ihterpofition  of  fupernatural 
power?  On  a  candid  inquiry,  I  foon  £»und  that  the 
firit  was  an  abfolute  imppflibiiity ;  and  that  its  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  latter  were  founded  on  the  moft 
folid  grounds.  In  the  further  purfuit  of  my  ex- 
amination, I  perceived  at  every  ftep  new  lights 
arifing,  and  fome  of  the  brighteft  from  parts  of  it 
the  moft  obfcure,  but  productive  of  the  cleareft 
proofs,  becaufe  equally  beyond  the  poxver  of  human 
artifice  to  invent,  and  human  reafon  to  difcover< 
Thefe  argucQcnts,  which  have  convinced  me  of  the 
divine  origin  of  this  Religion,  I  have  put  together^ 
in  as  clear  ^nd  concife  a  manner  as  I  was  able, 
thinking  they  might  have  the  fame  efFeCl  upon  others ; 
and  being  of  Opinion,  th^t  if  there  were  a  few  more 
good  Chriftians  in  the  world,  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  theitifelves,  and  by  no  means  detrimental  to  the 
pubtie.** 

"  The  probability  that  the  Gofpel  ntay  be  true, 

is  inferred  from  the  utter  improbability  that  it  ihould 

be  &Ife.     It  is  like  nothing  of  human  contrivance. 

"The  perfe3;ion  of  its  morality  tranfcends  the  beft 

efforts  bi*   human  wifdom :    the  character  of   its 

'  Fdunder  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  a  mere  man : 

and  it  will  aot  be  faid,  that  his  Apoftles  can  be 

,    :    •  p  2  v       com* 
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compared  to  any  other  filhermen,  or  any  other 
teachers  that  ever  were  heard  of.  The  views  dif- 
played  in  the  Gofpel  of  the  Divine  difpenfations, 
ivith  refpeO;  to  the  human  race,  are  fuch  as  before 
the  commencement  of  our  Saviour's  miniftry  had 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  To  believe 
all  this  to  be  a  mere  human  fable  requires  ^,  degree 
of  credulity,  which,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
would  do  a  man  little  credit ;  it  is  like  believing, 
that  a  fiift  rate  (hip  of  war  might  have  been  the  work 
and  the  invention  of  a  child  \" 


I.     The  Benefits  refultingfiom  Chrifiianity. 

Let  the  fincere  inquirer  after  truth  turn  with 
averfion  from  fuch  delufive  guides,  as  the  Infidel 
writers  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times^  and  con- 
fider  what  are  the  benefits,  which  the  prevalence  of 
Chriftianity  has  a£lually  conferred  upon  the  world  ; 
and  let  him  cai'cfully  eftimate  what  permanent  and 
fubftantial  good,  by  the  influence  of  its  precepts,  and 
the  ful^lment  of  its  promifes/  it  is  able  at  all  times 
to  produce. 

The  Chriftian  Belig^on  has  triumphed  over  thoib 
pra6lices,  cuftoms,  and  inftitutions,  which  in  ancient 
times  were  a  difgrace  to  the  charaCler  of  tnan. — • 
It  has  foftened  the  horrors  of  war,  and  alleviate 


tb« 
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the  treatment  of  prifoners.     It  has  vindicated  the 

rights,  of  nature,  by  abolilhing  the  cruel  praftice* 

of  expofing  infants;  and  it  has  raifed  the  chara3:er, 

and  the  importance  of  women  in  fociety,  and  given 

greater  dignity,  permanency,  and  honour  to  the  in- 

ititution  of  marriage.     It   put  a  ftop  to  the  com-^ 

bats   of  gladiators,    the    favourite   and   barbarous. 

amufements  of  the  Romans ;  it  baniihed  the  iicen* 

tious  conduct  that  difgraced  the  worftiip  of  the  Pagan 

Deities,  as  well  as  totally  extinguifhed  the  wor^ip 

itfelf.     It  has  abridged  the  labours  of  the  mafs  of 

mankind,  and  prdcui'cd  for  them  one  happy  day  in 

feven  for  the  enjoyment  of  repofe,   and  attention 

t9  the  exercifes  of  public  devotion.     All  Chrifiian 

countries,   and   more   efpecially  our  own,   abound 

with   eftablifhments   for  the  relief  of  fickneis  and 

poverty,  and  the  maintenance  of  helplefs  infancy^ 

and  decrepid   age;^     It  has   triumphed    over  the 

flavery,  that  prevailed  ip  every  part  of  the  Roman 

Empire,  and  purfues  its  glorious  progress,  in  the 

diminution  of  a  fimilar  ftate  of  mifery  ajid  oppref- 

fion,  which  has  long  difgraced  the  chara^er  of  Euro* 

peans  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Thus  the  Chrifiian  religion  has  in  its  general  and 
combined  effe6is  exalted  the  chara£ter  of  man,  bv 
engrafting  the  pureft  affeCbions,  and  tlie  moft  facred 
duties,  upon  the  ftock  of  his  natural  deiires,  and  n^oft 
powerful  inftin3;s.  It  has  provided  the  means  of 
eftabli(hing  a  perfeCl  harmony  between  the  fenfibili- 
ties  of  his  nature,  and  the  con  virions  of  his  reafon^ 
by  the  Revelation  of  its  divine  truths. 

And, 
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And,  not  to  expatiate  upon  ks  mild  and  felutary ' 
effe6b  upon  the  tempers,  the  paffions,  and  the  gene-  • 
ral  condu^  of  numbefs,  who,  ahhoudi  their  names^ 
were  never  recorded  in  the  pages  of  hiftory,  were 
more  worthy  and  honottrable  members  of  fociety, 
and  are  infinitely  more  deferving  tlie  approbation  of 
mankind,  than  all  the  ancient  heroes  who  have  ibught 
renown  by  war,  or  all  the  modern  fcqptics  who  have' 
aipired  to  fame  by  their  oppofition  to  the  faith :  we 
may  enumerate,  in  addition  to  its  extenfive  and 
various  improvements,  the  refinement  it  has  given 
to  mann€?'Sy  and  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
public  judgment  of  morals.  Mankind,  no  longer 
teft  a  prey  to  ignorance,  or  to  loofe  and  fluftuating 
opinions,  are  fumilhed  with  a  guide  to  which  they^ 
Can  always  refort,  for  principles  of  religion  and 
rules  of  conduft.  Hence  even  the  moft  hoxnble 
members  of  the  Chriitian  Church  can  form  more 
true  and  accurate  notions  of  the  Deity,  his  attributes 
and  providence,  as  well  as  a  more  rational  notion 
of  moral  obligation,  of  virtue,  and  vice,  and  the 
final  deftination  of  man,  than  was  ever  reached  by 
the  ancient  fages  in  the  brigliteft  days  of  Heatheti 
Philofophy. 

» 

Chrifi:ianity^  for  from  being  calculated  for  any 
political  conftitution  in  particular,  is  found  to  profpef 
and  flburilh  under  every  form  of  government;  it 
coiTcfts  the  fpirit  of  demqcracy,  and  foftens  the 
rigour  of  defpotic  power.  An  enlargement  of  mindj 
and  fuperior  ititelligence,  jdiftinguilli  in  a  peculiar 
manner  thofe  nations  that  have  embraced  the  faith; 

from 
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from  thofe  extenfive  portions  of  mankind,  who 
fight  under  the  banners  of  Mahomet,  or  adhere  to 
the  more  pacificlnftitutes  ofBrama  arid  Confucius. 
The  inhabitants  x)f  the  Eaft  groan  under  the  oppref- 
fion  of  arbitrary  power,  and  little  can  their. reli- 
gion contribute  to  alleviate  the  weight  of  their- 
chains.  -  The  Mahometans  more  efpecially  are 
marked  by  peculiar  ignorance ;  and  fo  far  are  they 
from  being  diftinguiflied  by  the  light  of  fcience. 
Or  the  cultivation  of  ufeful  knowledge,  that  they, 
rarely  adopt  any  foreign  improvements,  and  eren 
fmother  in  its  birth  the  fpirit  of  liberal  inquiry  and 
relearch\ 

To  Chriftian  nations  belong  the  ex  clufive  culti- 
vation of  learning  and  fcience,  and  the  moft  afiidu-, 
ous  advancement  of  every  ufeful  and  ornamental 
art  By  them  every  faculty  of  the  foul  is  called  forth 
fnto  a&ion  ;  no  torpid  indolence  ftops  the  bold  career 
of  their  genius,  or  reftrains  the  patient  and  efie£tual 
operations  of  their  induftry.  Since  the  purity  of  re- 
ligion was  reftored  by  the  Reformation,  every  part 
of  Chriilendom  has  caught  jthe  flame  of  emulation  ; 
general  knowledge  is  widely  diffufed^  and  the  cha- 
ra^r  of  a  Chriftian,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
a  Protejiant^  is  marked  by  a  fuperior  improvement 
of  the  intellectual  powers. 

^  White's  BamptoD  Led.  Serm.  ix.*  ^ 


II.  The 
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11.  Tht  ChurcfyDf  Efiglmd. 

Our  Church,    which  ftands  at  the  he*i(f  of  the 
Prottftant  Eltablifliments,    t\as,   by  tlic   favour  of 
divine  Providence,  purified  from  the  corruptions  of 
the  See  of  llorne  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.     Her 
(fouraffcous   and  enlightened   Reforuierg   tlirew  otf- 
the  yoke  of  Papal  fupremacy  and  fuperftition,  re- 
vived the  image  of  the  primitive  Eftabliflwiient,  and 
reftored  the  modes  of  woHhip,  that  had  prevailed  in 
the  purcft  times  of  Christianity.     Thi»  conformfty 
has  been  celebrated  by  its  own  mcaibevs  at  home, 
and  its  adi^iirers  abroad,  as  its  moft  illuitrious  and 
diftinguithrng  character iltic.     The  fundamental  Ar- 
ticles of  her  Failli  are  ftriftly  confiftent  with  Scrip- 
ture ;  her  facred  edifices,  divcftcd  of  the  gaudy  dc* 
corations  of  Popifli  temples,  are  furnifhed  onfy  with 
thofc  appendages  which  give  dignity  to  public  vvor- 
fliip.     Her  liturgy  contained  in  the  Book  of  Commoa 
Prayer  is  adapted  equally  to  the  capacities  and  the 
fpiritual  wants  of  tlie  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the 
rich  4nd  the  poor.     It  may  be  truly  pronounced 
fuperior  to  all  otliei*  facred  compofitions  of  human 
<)ri<.^in,  for  fimplicity  of  hn^uage,  fervour  of  piety^ 
and  evangelical  tenour  of  devotion.     The  orders  of 
the  Pricfiiiood,  confiftingof  Bifliops,  Priefts  and  Dea- 
cons, deriving  their  origin  from  the  Apoftles  theni- 
fclves,  are  confirnjed   by  the  earlieft  ufage,  and  are 
recommended  by  the  great  utility  of  clciical  ftibor- 

3  dinatioiu 
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dination.  The  CoDltitution  of  the  State,  in  return 
fpr  the  alliance  ^hich  it  has  formed  with  the  Church, 
derives  fiom  the  aflbciation  additional  fecurity  for 
the  obfervance  of  the  laws,  and  the  prefervation  of 
order.  The  unmolefted  profeffion,  and  open  exer- 
cife  of  their  own  particular  worlhip,  are  allowed  to 
Diffenters  of  all  kinds.  The  prudent  toleration,  with 
which  they  are  indulged,  equally  avoids  the  extremes 
of  perfecution,  which  cuts  afunder  the  ties  of  charity^ 
and  of  that  unbounded  freedom,  which  may  convert 
religion  into  ^n  engine  of  political  mifchief.  Thus 
defervedly  renowned  for  her  inftitutions,  and  her 
modes  of  woriliip,  the  Church  of  England  is  as  fa- 
vourable to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  as  to  tho 
^vancemenit  of  pure  Chriftianity ;  and  the  ^eal  of 
her  fons  for  the  promotion  of  her  interefts  has  never 
been  more  confpicuous,  than  their  virtues,  their  ta-^ 
lents,  and  their  learning* 


Conclufion. 

To  the  prevalence  of  Chriftianity,  the  ftudy  of 
its  reqords,  and  the  inftitutions  and  eftabliiliments 
to  which  it  ^ve  rife,  modern  times  are  indebted 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  invaluable  remains  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  When  the  barba- 
rians of  the  Eaft,  and  the  North,  and  the  Maho-  . 
metans  of  the  South,  overfpread  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  city  of  Conitantinople, 
where  the  Chriftian  Religion  was  firft  eftablilhed 
by   Imperial  authority,    preferv^d    its    inhabitants 

from 
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from  that  general  Ignorance  which  overfprcad  thft' 
reft  of  the  world.  During  tlie  dark  ages,  the  lamp 
of  learning,  however  feeble,  was  ftill  kept  boming 
in  monaftic  cells  :  the  Latin  language,  into  which 
the  Scriptures  were  tranilated,  was  cultivated;  and 
the  precious  remains  of  claffical  genius  efcaped  the 
ravages,  to  which  every  other  fpecies  of  property 
was  cxpofed  by  the  ferocity  and  violence  of  a  bar- 
barous people.  From  thefe  "repofitories,  happily 
fecured  from  deftrufction  by  the  fuperftitipn  of  the 
times,  they  were  drawn  at  the  revival  of  learning ; 
and  the  fervice  w^hich  they  have  afforded  to  the 
human  mind  has  not  been  confined  to  its  refearches 
into  philofophy,  fcience,  and  literature,  but  has  ex- 
tended to  facred  crkicifm,  and  the  illuftration  of  the 
Scriptures. 

4 

As  Chriftianity  is  thus  aufpicious  to  the  ciiltivatioa 
of  the  intelle&ual  powers,  as  well  as  beneficial  in 
its  moral  effcCbs,  it  deferves  the  firft  attention  of  the 
ftudious.  The  duties  which  rtprefcribes  indeed  are 
admirably  calculated  to  produce  that  docile  temper 
Bttid  fobernefe  of  thought,  thofe  httbits  of  perfeverance 
mid  patient  inveff  igation,  which  are  aWblutely  neceP 
fery  in  the  purfuit  of  general  knowledge.  Religion 
itamps  its  }uft  value  upon  all  other  attainmentts,  and 
confecrates  them  to  the  beft  and  moft  noble  fervite. 
H  a#erts^  its  own  ^kMteos  and  tranfcendent  fuper iority, 
becaufe  it  confkies  not  its  refearches  to  obJ6S;s  of  im- 
mediate utility  oftty,  hot  elevates  our  thoughts  td 
heaven,  and  carries  on  the  mind  to  the  growing  im- 
ppovement  of  its  faculties,  throughout  all  eternity. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  reafons  for  our  urgent  hnportanities' 
to  our  young  readers,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their 
ftudies  on  the  firm  ground  of  €hriftian  faith,  and 
build  upon  it  whatever  elfe  **  is  lovely  and  of 
good  report^'*  till  the  ftrufture  be  complete  in  moral 
beauty. 

"  The  t^^-orld  into  which  yod  are  entering,'*  faid  the* 
venerable  Archbilhop  Seeker,  in  a  moft  excellent  dif- 
courfe  a^drefled  to  young  pcrfons,  "  lies  in  wait  with 
a  variety  of  tetaptations.  Unfavourable  fentiments* 
ctf  religion  wiH  foon  be  fuggefted  to  you,  and  all  the 
fnares  of  luxury,  falfe  honour,  and  intereft,  Ipread  in 
your  way,  which  am  too  fuccefsful,  and  to  many  fatal.' 
Happy  th^  few  that  in  any  part  of  life  become  fen- 
fible  of  their  errors,  and  with  painful  refolution  tread 
back  the  wrong  fteps^  which  they  have  taken!  But- 
bappieft  of  men  is  he,  who  by  an  even  courfe  of  right 
condixGt  J'fdm  the  jirft^  as-far  as  human  frailty  per- 
mits, hath  at  once  avoided  the  miferies  of  fin,  the  for-' 
rows  of  repentance,  and  the  difficulties  of  virtue;  who 
not  only  can  think  of  his  prefeht  ftate  with  compo- 
fure,  but  refieOs  on  his  pait  behaviour  with  diankfiil 
approbation ;  and  looks  forward  with  unmixed  joy 
to  that  important  future  hour,  when  iie  &all  appear 
before  God,  and  humbly  offer  to  him  a  whole  life 
fpent  liv  his  fer vice.'* 

Let  me  then  continue  moft  ferioufly  to  exhort  yoti, 
imf  young  Readers y  to  liften  with  all  earneftnefe  to' 
the  facred  commands  of  the  great  Founder  of  Chrif- 
tianity.    Refolve  to  embrace  with  the  nroft  linfliakcnf' 

5  firmnefs^i 
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firmncis,  and  to  maintain  with  temperate  yet  tti!« 
abating  zeal,  the  Religion  which  he  defcended  from 
heaven  to  impart  to  the  world.  RecoUeQ:  that  the 
leading  virtues  of  that  Religion  are  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity.  Faith  does  not  folely  confiit  in  the  aflent 
of  your  judgment  to  the  Evidences  of  Chriftianity, 
which  have  been  laid  before  you,  but  is  a  lively  Iburce 
of  confidence  in  the  divine  promifes^  and  obedience 
to  the  divine  commands.  It  fubdues  the  pride  of 
human  rcafon^  gives  to  God  the  glory  of  our  falvation, 
and  to  Chrift  the  merit  of  it.  Like  a  good  tree  it 
ipay  be  known  by  its  abundant  and  excellent  fruits, 
it  fanfilifies  all  the  moral  virtues,  and  renders  them 
acceptable  in  the  fight  of  God.  As  Faith  is  oppofed 
to  iutidelity,  fo  is  hope  to  defpair :  Hope  confifts  in 
the  jojful  expcftation  of  future  happinefs.  Charity ^ 
the  greateft  and  moft  lovely  ornament  of  the  Chrif- 

'  tian  charaSler,  extends  its  afilclionatc  regard  to  all 
inen  without  diftinclion  of  country,  feft  or  opinion, 
and  in  its  varioos  relations  and  comprehenfivc  excr- 
cife  for  the  good  of  all,  whom  it  is  in  our  power  to 
benefit,  raifes  us  to  an  imitation,  as  far  as  hunian  na- 
ture can  allow,  of  our  Tatlier  in  heaven. 

»  • 

To  keep  the  fpirit  of  religion  warm  and  operative 
in  your  hearts,  perfevere  in  the  duties  of  public  and 
private  devotion  :  and  in  tiie  perulal  of^the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. In  them  you  will  find  that  the  Saviour  of  the 
Morld  has  illuftrated  his  precepts  by  the  moft  pleafing 
and  ftriking  parables,  recommended  them  by  his  own 
greateft  and  bcft  of  all  examples,  and  enforced  them 
by  the  moft  awful  fanclions.     There  he  unfolds  the 

great 
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great  myftery  of  redemption,  and  coramunicates  the 
means,  by  which  jdegenerate  and  fallen  man  may  re- 
cover the  favour  of  his  oftended  Maker.  He  gives 
a  clear  view  of  the  divine  fuperinlendance  of  all 
human  affairs :  and  he  reprefents  this  niortiil  life^ 
which  forms  only  a  part  of  our  exiftence,  as  a  ihort 
period  of  warfare  and  triaK  He  points  to  the  folenm 
fcenes,  wdiich  open  beyond  tlie  grave ; — the  rcfurrec- 
tion  of  the  dead,  the  laft  judgment,  and  the  impartial 
diftribution  of  rewards  and  punilhments.  He  difplays 
the  completion  of  the  divine  mercy  and  goodnefs  in 
the  final  eftablifliment  of  perfeftion  and  happinels.. 
By  making  fuch  wonderful  and  interefdng  difco« 
veries,  let  him  excite  your  zeal^  and  fix  your  detep- 
minatiori  to  adorn  the  acquirements  of  learning  and 
fcience  with  the  graces  of  his  holy  Religion,  and  to 
dedicate  the  days  of  health  and  of  youth  to  his 
honour  and  fervice.  Amid  the  retirement  of  ftudy 
or  the  bufinefs  of  aftive  life,  let  it  be  your  firft  care, 
as  it  is  your  duty,  and  your  interejly  to  recoUeCk,  that 
the  great  Author  and  Finilher  of  your  faith  has  placed 
the  rewards  of  virtue  beyond  the  reach  of  time  and 
death;  and  promifed  that  eternal  happinefs  to  the 
&ith  and  obedience  of  man,  which  can  alone  fill  His 
capacity  for  en^oyKqe Dt^  and  alone  iatisfy  the  ardent 
defire*  ef  his  fotilt  - 
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CHAPTER   I, 

Language  in  General. 

m 

XHE  principles  and  diftinguilhing  features  of  Lan- 
guage render  it  a  fubjed):  of  pleafing  and  ufeful  in- 
quiry.    It  is  the  general  vehicle  of  our  ideas,  and 
reprefents  by  words  ^11  the  conceptions  of  the  mind. 
Books  and  converfation  are  the  ofFspring  of  this  pro- 
lific parent.    The  former  introduce  us  to  the  trea- 
fures  of  learning  and  fcience,  and  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  opinions,  difcoverics,  ai^d  tranfa^ions  of  pail 
ages;  by  the  latter,  the  general  intercourfe  of  fociely 
;]s  carried  on,  and  our  ideas  are  conveyea  to  each 
either  with  nearly  the  (ame.  re^idity,  with  which  they 
arife  in  the  mind.    Language,  in  c6DJun€|)on  with 
reaibn,  to  which  it  gives  its  proper  aOivity,  ufe,  and 
ornament,  raifes  man  above  th^  lower  orders  of  aui* 
mals  \  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  poliihed  and  refined^ 
contributes  greatly  with  other  caufes  to  exalt  one  na- 
tion abov€  another  in  the  icale  of  civilization  and  in- 
teUeftual  d^nity. 
-       ■  ^  loquiriel 
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Inquiries  into  the  nature  of  any  particular  Lan- 

guage^  if  not  too  ^bftrufe  and  metaphyseal,  will  be 

found  to  deferve  our  atteqtion.     So  cbfe  is  the  con* 

nexion  between  words  and  ideasj  that  no  learmng  what^ 

ever  can  be  obtained  without  their  aififtance.     In 

proportipn  as  the  former  are  ftudied  and  ex^miued, 

the  latter  become  clear  and  complete;  and  apcord^ 

ing  as  words  convey  our  meaning  in  a  full  and  ade* 

quate  manner,  we  avoid  the  inconvenience  qf  being 

mifiinderfiood,  and  are  fecure  from  errors  and  cavils. 

It  muft  always  be  remembei'ed,  that  words  are  merely 

the  arb'Urarif  figns  of  ideas,  connected  with  them  by 

cuftom,  not  allied  to  them  by  nature^  ^nd  that  each 

idea,  Ui^  a  ray  of  lighti  is  liable  to  be  tinged  by  the 

medium  of  the  word  through  which  it  paiTes.    The 

jTolumes  of  controverfy  which  fill  the  libraries  of  the 

learned  would  have  been  comparatively  very  fmall, 

if  the  difputants  who  wrote  them  had  given  a  clear 

definition  of  their  prmcipal  terms.    Definition  is  one 

pf  the  most  ufeful  parts  oi  logic ;  and  we  fliail  find, 

when  we  come  to  th^  examination  of  that  fubje£l;, 

that  it  is  the  only  fotid  ground, upon  t^hich  reafon  can 

build  her  i^*guments,  and  proce^  to  jult  conclufioQS. 

In  order  that  the  true  fenfe  of  words  may  be  afcer- 
tained,  and  that  they  noay  ftrike  with  their  whole 
force,  derivation  lends  its  aid  to  definition.  It  is 
this  which  points  out  the  fource  from  wj:ience  a  word 
/jprti^Si  and.  the.  various  ftreams  of  fignijfxcation  th«t 
iovf  from  it.  The  ftudent,  while  employed  in  tracing 
tbp  origin  of  ^Language,  and  afoertaioing  i^  figoifica- 
tioD,  wil^  alia  reap  ;g^eat  f^lyan^gja  ftom  j^alling 
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htftory  to  his  affiftance ;  and  he  will  find  that  allu- 
fions,  idioms,  and  figures  of  Ipeech  are  lUuftrated  by 
particalar  fa&s,  opinions,  and  inllitutiotis.  The  cul- 
toms  of  the  Greeks  throw  light  upon  the  expreflions 
of  their  authors;  without  fome  acquaintance  with  the 
Roman  laws,  many  forms  of  expreffion  in  the  Orations 
of  Cicero  are  unintelligible  :  and  many  defcriptions 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  are  obfcure,  unlefs 
they  are  illuftrated  by  a  knowledge  of  eaftern  man* 
ners.  '  Furniflied  with  fuch  aids,  the  Scholar  acquires 
complete,  not  partial  information;  throws  upon  Lan- 
guage all  the  light  that  can  be  refleCled  from  his  ge- 
neral ftudies ;  and  imbibes,  as  far  as  a  modem  can 
imbibe  it;  the  original  fpirit  of  ancient  autlitrs. 

As  long  as  any  one  confines  his  ftudies  folely  \6 
his  native  tongue,  he  cannot  underftand  it  perfectly, 
or  afcertain  with  accuracy  its  poverty  or  richnefs,  its 
beauties  or  defefls.  He  who  cultivates  othqr  lan- 
guages as  well  as  his  own,  gains  new  inftruments  to 
increafe  the  ftock  of  his  ideas,  and  opens  new  roads 
to  the  temple  of  knowledge.  He  draws  his  learning 
from  pure  fources,  converfes  witli  the  natives  of  other 
countries  without  the  affiftance  of  an  interpreter,  and 
furvcys  the  contents  of  books  without  being  under  the 
neceflity  of  an  implicit  reliance  on  tranflations.  He 
may  unite  the  fpeculations  of  a  philofopher  with  the 
acquirements  of  a  linguift ;  he  may  compare  difierent 
languages  a^nd  form  juft  conclufions  with  refpeO;  to 
th6ir  defefts  and  beauties,  and  their  conformity  with 
manners  and  inftitutions.  He  may  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  national  refinement,  and  difcover,  by  a  com*- 

V  parifoid 
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parifon  of  arts  and  improvements  with  their  dorref- 
pondent  terms,  that  the  hiftory  of  Language,  inaf- 
much  as^it  dcvelopes  the  efforts  of  human  genius,  and 
the  rife  and  advancement  of  its  inventions,  conftitutes 
1^1  important  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Man, 

Haw  the  focieties  of  men  could  have  been  orisn-^ 
nally  formed  without  the  aid  of  language,  or  language 
invented  without  fociety,  are  points  whicli  the  inqui- 
ries of  fevei^al  writers,  particularly  Lor^i  Monboddo 
and  Adam  Sojith,  however  ingenious,* are  far  from  en* 
abling  lis  to  fettle  •.  The  only  rational  and  fatisfac- 
lory  method  of  folving  the  difficulty  is  to  refei*  the 
eiigin  of  fpeech  to  the  great  Creator  himfelf.  Not 
that  it  is  neceffafy  to  fuppofe,  he  infpired  the  firft 
parents  of  mankind  with  any  particular  oridnal  or 
primitive  language ;  but  that  he  made  them  fully  fen- 
fible  of  the  power  with  which  they  were  endued  of 
forming  articulate  founds,  gave  them  an  impulfe  to 
exert  it,  and  left  the  arbitrary  impofition  of  words  to 
their  own  choice.  Their  ingenuity  was  left  to  itfelf 
to  multiply  names,  as  new  objefts  occurred  to  their 
pbfervation ;  /  and  thus  language  was  gradually  ad- 
ranced  by  their  defcendants  in  procefs  of  time  to  the 
different  degrees  of  copioufnefs  and  refinement,  which 
it  has  reached  amons  various  nations. 

This  theory  is  conformable  to.  the  defcrtption  given 
in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  agrees  very  remarkably 

"  See  Lord  Monboddo's  Origin  of  Language,  Vol.  1.*  p.  514, 
kQi  Vol.  IV.  Pi  50.  Smith's  Theory  of  JMoral.  Scotiroentf, 
Vol/  II.  p.  405. 

vol..  I.  o  with 
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ncith  the  opinions  to  be  co11e6led  from  proj^haoe  h'i£^ 
tory.     Plato  maintains  that  the  original  language  of 
man  was  a  divine  gift ;;  and  when  he  divides  words 
into  tv^o  claifes^  tlie  pi^imitive  and  the  derivative,  lie 
attributes  the  former  to  the  immediate  conimunica^' 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  riie  latter  to  the  in- 
geduUy  of  nsmn.     The  Egyptians,  from  whom  ttii^' 
opinion  was  probably  derived,  mainteined  that  by 
Theuth^  the  god  of  eloquence,,  their  ancefiori  were  at 
firft  taught  to  fpeak  \ 

There  is  fufficient  reaibn  to  fbppofe  that  in  tlie 
early  ages  of  the  world,  the  difference  of  language  in^ 
Europe,  Afia^  and  Africa,  was  no  more  than  a  dif-' 
ference  of  diale£b  -^  and  that  the  people  of  Greece^ 
Fhenicia^  and  Egypt,  mutually  und^pftood  each  other. 
ThiB  Greek  and  Latin'  are  of  acknowleged  oriental 
origin ;  the  Teutonic  diale6ts  have  an^ affinity  to  Greek. 

*  Dr.  Johnfon  talking  of  the  origin-  of  language  ikitl,  **  H 
muft  have  come  hy  infpiration :  a  thoufand,  nay  a  million  oC- 
children  could  not  invent  a  language.     While  the  organs  are  pli- 
able, thereis  not  underfhinding  enough  to  form  a  language ;  by  th^ 
time  there  is  ttndeiril8hding.enough,  the  organs  are  become  AifTi 
We  know  that  after  a  certain  age  w^  bannut  learn  to  pronounce 
a  new  language.    No  foreigner^  who  comes  to  England,,  when 
advancca  in  life,  ever  pronounces  Engliifa  tolerably  well  ;,at  lead 
fu^li  inftances  are  very  rare.    When  I  maintain  that  language 
mud  have  oome  by  infpiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  infpiration  is 
required  for  rhetoiic,  and  all  the  beaottc»^T>f:knguage;  for  wkenr 
oHeeiauM  kat  language,  we  cati  conceive  that  he  may  gradually 
Ibrm  modifications  of  it.     I  mean  onVj^  fiiat  infpiration  feems  to 
me  to  be  ncccfiary  to  give  man  the  faculty  of  fpeech ;  to  inform- 
fcim.  that  he  may  have  fpeech ;  which  I  think  he  could  no  more 
find  out  without  infpiration,  than  cows  or  hogs  would  think  of 
Aich  a  faculty/'— Bofweli's  Life  of  Johnfon,  vol.  iii.  p.  46o. 

audi 
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^tid  Latki ;  the  Celtic  refem^les  the  Hebre\i^y  and 
other  oriental  tongues :  In  the  Wellh  there  are  many 
remarkable  analogies  to  Hebrew '.  From  thefe  coiit 
^derations,  which  might  be  extended  to  a  particular 
detail  of  proofs,  it  feems  highly  probable,  that  one 
original  fountain,  and  one  only,  has  produced  not 
only  thofe  very  ancient  fireams  of  language  that  have 
been  long  dried  up,  but  fupplied  thofe  likewlfe  which 
dill  Continue  to  flow*  And  it  is  as  probable,  ^at 
this  original  or  parent  language  was  the  Hebrew,  if 
we  confider  the  mode  of  its  (;lerivation  from  its  radi- 
tralsy  and  the  fimplicity  of  its  ftru(^ure.  Hence  the 
accounts  recorded  by  Mofes  of  the  primeval  race  of 
men  fpeaking  one  language,  add  their  fubfequent  dif- 
perfion  in  confequence  of  the  confufion  of  tongues 
^hicb  took  place  at  Babel;  receives  firoog  confirma- 
tion. 

Language  kept  pace  with  the  ptogreis  of  ideas^ 
and  the  cultivation  o^  the  mind  urged  mankind  to 
the  increale  and  improvement  of  the  founds,  by  which 
its  di^tes  were  communicated.  From  denoting  the 
perceptions  of  fenfe,  they  proceeded  to  reprefent  by 
words  the  infiruments  and  operations  of  art,  the  re- 
fults  of  obfervatioD  and  experience,  the  flights  of 
fancy,  and  the  dedu£lions  of  reafon.  Hence  may  be 
traced  the  progrefs  of  poetry,  hiftory>  and  philofophy. 
Thus  language,  from  being  in  its  early  age  th?  child 
of  necefllty,  became  the  parent  of  ornament;  and 
wards>  originally  the  rude  and  uncouth  dreiies  of 


«  Milford's  Greece,  C.  ii.  Seft.  'i.  ' 

G  S  ideas, 
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from  that  general  ignorance  which  overfprcad  tht' 
teft  of  the  world.  During  the  dark  ages,  the  lamp 
of  learning,  however  feeble,  was  ftill  licpt  homing 
in  monaftic  cells  :  the  Latin  language,  into  which 
the  Scriptures  were  tranflated,  was  cultivated;  and' 
the  precious  remains  of  claiScal  genius  efcaped  the' 
ravages,  to  which  every  other  fpecies  of  property 
was  expofed  by  the  ferocity  and  violence  of  a  bar- 
barous people.  From  thefe  "repofitories,  happily 
fecured  from  deftrutkion  by  the  fuperftition  of  the 
times,  they  were  drawn  at  the  revival  of  learning; 
and  the  fervice  w^hich  they  have  afforded  to  the 
human  mind  has  not  been  confined  to  its  refearches 
into  philofophy,  fcience,  and  literature,  but  has  ex- 
tended to  facred  criticifm,  and  the  illuftration  of  the 
Scriptures. 

4 

As  Chriftianity  is  thus  aufpicious  to  the  cultivation; 
of  the  intelleduai  powers,  as  well  as  beneficial  in 
its  moral  effects,  it  deferves  the  firft  attention  of  the 
fludious.  The  duties  which  it  prefcribes  indeed  are 
admirably  calculated  to  produce  that  docile  temper 
and  fobernefe  of  thought,  thofe  bftbits  of  perfeverance 
and  patient  invefi igation,  which  are  aWbiutely  neceP 
lary  in  the^  purfuft  of  general  knowledge.  Helton 
ftamps  its  }uft  value  upon  all  other  attainments,  and 
confecrates  them  to  the  befl  and  moft  noble  fervice. 
It  aflRert^  its  own  ^orfeos  and  tranfcendent  fuperiority, 
becaufe  it  confkies  not  its  refearches  to  objeSs  of  inn 
mediiUe  utility  on)y,  but  elevates  our  thoughts  to 
heaven,  and  carries  on  the  mind  to  the  growing  im- 
provement* of  its  faculties,  throughout  all  eternity- 
Such 


Such  are  the  reafons  for  our  urgent  importunities* 
to  our  young  readers,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  tiieir 
fiudies  on  the  firm  ground  of  Chriftian  faith,  and 
build  upon  it  whatever  elfe  *^  is  lovely  and  of 
good  report^''  till  the  ftrufture  be  complete  in  moral 
beauty. 

**  The  ^otM  into  which  yoti  are  entering,*'  faid  the 
venerable  Archbilhop  Seeker,  in  a  moft  excellent  dif- 
courfe  a^dreffed  to  young  perfons,  **  lies  in  wait  with 
a  vfiuiety  of  tehiptations.     Unfavourable  fentiments' 
of  religion  will  ibon  be  fuggefted  to  you>  and  all  the 
fnares  of  luxury,  falfe  honour,  and  intereft,  i^read  in 
your  way,  wiiich  are  too  fuccefsful,  and  to  many  fatal.' 
Happy  th^  few  that  m  any  part  of  life  become  fen- 
iible  of  dieir  errors,  and  with  painful  reiblution  tread 
back  the  wrong  fteps,  which  they  have  taken !     But  - 
happieft  of  men  is  he,  who  by  an  even  courfe  of  nght 
conduStJt'dm  the  Jirjiy  as-^far  as  human  frailty  per- 
mits, hath  at  once  avoided  the  miferies  of  fin,  the  for-' 
rows  of  repentance,  and  the  difficulties  of  virtue;  who  . 
not  only  can  think  of  his  prefent  ftate  with  compo* 
fure,  but  refle33  on  his  pait  behaviour  with  diankfiil 
approbation ;  and  looks  forward  with  unmixed  joy  ' 
to  that  important  future  hour,  when  iie  :diall  appear 
before  God,  and  humbly  offer  to  him  a  whole  life 
fpent  la  his  fervice." 

Let  me  then  continue  moft  ferioufly  to  exhort  yoti, 
ny  young  ReaderSy  to  liften  with  all  earneftnefe  to' 
the  facred  commands  of  the  great  Founder  bf  Chrif- 
tianity.    Refolve  to  embrace  with  the  nroft  imfiiakcnf' 

5  iirmnefs. 


firmneis,  and  to  maintain  with  temperate  yet  tm-* 
abating  zeal,  the  Religion  which  he  defcended  from 
heaven  to  impart  to  the  world.  Recolle6t  that  the 
leading  virtues  of  that  Religion  are  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity.  Faith  does  not  folely  confiit  in  tj]e  affent 
of  your  judgment  to  the  Evidences  of  Chriftianity, 
which  have  been  laid  before  you,  but  is  a  lively  (burce 
of  confidence  in  the  divine  promifes,  and  obedience 
to  the  divine  commands.  It  fubdues  the  pride  of 
human  rcafon^  gives  to  God  the  glory  of  our  fdlvation, 
and  to  Chrift  the  merit  of  it.  Like  a  good  tree  it 
ipay  be  known  by  its  abundant  and  excellent  fruits, 
it  fan6lifies  all  the  moral  virtues,  and  renders  them 
acceptable  in  the  fight  of  God.  As  Faiih  is  oppofed 
to  infidelity,  fo  is  hope  to  defpair :  Hope  confifts  in 
the  jojful  eKpcftation  of  future  happinefs.  Charity^ 
the  greateft  and  moft  lovely  ornament  of  the  Chrif- 
'  tian  charaCler,  extends  its  afilclionate  regard  to  all 
inen  without  diftinclion  of  country,  fed;  or  opinion, 
and  in  its  varioos  relations  and  comprehenfivc  exer- 
cife  for  the  good  of  all,  whom  it  is  in  our  power  to 
benefit,  raifes  us  to  an  imitation,  as  far  as  human  na- 
ture can  allow,  of  our  Tather  in  heaven. 
»  • 

To  keep  the  fpirit  of  religion  warm  and  operative 
in  your  hearts,  perfevere  in  the  duties  of  public  and 
private  devotion  :  and  in  tiie  perulal  of^the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. In  them  you  will  find  that  the  Saviour  of  the 
Morld  has  illuftrated  his  precepts  by  the  moft  pleafing 
and  ftriking  parables,  recommended  them  by  his  own 
greateft  and  beft  of  all  examples,  and  enforced  them 
by  tlie  moft  awful  fanciioiis.     There  he  unfolds  the 

great 
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great  myftery  of  redemption,  and  communicates  the 
means,  by  which  degenerate  and  fallen  man  may  re- 
cover the  favour  of  his  offended  Maker.  He  gives 
a  clear  view  of  the  divine  fuperinfcndance  of  all 
human  affairs :  and  he  reprefents  this  mortiil  life^ 
which  forms  only  a  part  of  our  exiltence,  as  a  Ihort 
period  of  warfare  and  trial.  He  points  to  the  folenm 
fcenes,  which  open  beyond  tlie  grave ; — the  rcfurrec- 
tion  of  the  dead,  the  laft  judgment,  and  the  impartial 
diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifliments.  He  difplays 
the  completion  of  the  divine  mercy  and  goodnefs  in 
the  final  eftabliihment  of  perfeflion  and  happinels.. 
By  making  fuch  wonderful  and  interefting  difco- 
veries,  let  him  excite  your  zeal,  and  fix  your  deter- 
mitiation  to  adorn  the  acquirements  of  learning  and 
fcience  with  the  graces  of  his  holy  Religion,  and  to 
dedicate  the  days  of  health  and  of  youth  to  his 
honour  and  fervice.  Amid  the  retirement  of  ftudy 
or  the  bufinefs  of  aCtive  life,  let  it  be  your  firft  care, 
as  it  is  your  duty^  and  your  intei^cjiy  to  recolleGt,  that 
the  great  Author  and  Finilher  of  your  faith  has  placed 
the  rewards  of  virtue  beyond  the  reach  of  time  and 
death;  and  promifed  that  eternal  happinefs  to  the 

faith  and  obedience  of  man,  which  can  alone  fill  His  * 

•  '  '     ..  ,  •  ' 

capacity  for  enJoyiDfnt,  and  aloDC  &tbfy  the  ardent 
deiire^  efbisfouit- 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Language  in  GeneraL 

XHE  principles  and  diftinguiflving  features  of  Lan- 
guage render  it  a  fubje£):  of  pleating  and  ufeful  in- 
quiry.    It  is  the  general  vehicle  of  our  ideas,  and 
reprefents  by  words  ^11  the  conceptions  of  the  mind. 
Books  and  converfation  are  the  offspring  of  this  pro- 
lific parent.    The  former  introduce  us  to  the  trea- 
fures  of  learning  and  fcience,  and  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  opinions,  difcoverius,  ai^d  tranfa^ions  of  paft 
.ages ;  by  the  latter,  the  general  intercourfe  of  fociety 
is  carried  on,  and  our  ideas  are  conveyea  to  each 
other  with  nearly  the  fame,  rapidity,  with  which  they 
arife  in  the  mind.    Language^  in  c6njun£Uon  with 
reaibn,  to  which  it  gives  its  proper  a3ivity,  ufe,  and 
ornament,  raifes  man  above  tUs  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  poliihed  and  refined, 
contributes  greatly  with  other  caufes  to  exalt  one  na- 
tion above  another  in  the  icale  of  dvilization  and  m- 
telledual  dignity. 
J       ^  Inquiries 
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Inquiries  into  the  nature  of  any  particular  Lan- 
guage^ if  not  too  ^bftrufe  and  metaphyfical,  Tvill  be 
found  to  deferve  our  atteqtion.     So  clofe  is  the  con* 
pexion  between  words  and  ideas^  that  no  learmng  what* 
^ver  can  be  obtained  ivitbout  their  afliftance.     In 
proportion  as  the  former  are  ftudied  and  exsimiaed^ 
the  latter  become  clear  and  complete ;  and  accord- 
ing as  words  convey  our  meaning  in  a  full  and  ade* 
quate  manner,  we  avoid  the  inconvenience  qf  being 
iniiunderitood,  and  are  fecure  from  errors  and  cavils* 
It  muft  always  be  remembered,  that  words  are  merely 
the  arbitrarif  figns  of  ideas,  conne3;ed  with  them  by 
fuftom,  not  allied  to  them  by  nature^-  and  that  each 
idea,  \\]^  a  ray  of  lighti  is  liable  to  be  tinged  by  the 
medium  of  the  word  through  which  it  pafles.    The 
yolumes  of  controverfy  which  fill  the  libraries  of  the 
learned  would  have  been  comparatively  very  fmall, 
if  the  difputants  -who  wrote  them  had  given  a  clear 
definition  of  their  prbcipal  terms.    Definition  is  one 
pf  the  most  ufefuL  parts  of  logic ;  and  we  (ball  find, 
when  we  come  to  th^  ^examination  of  that  fubje6i;, 
that  it  is  the  only  folid  ground, upon  ^hich  reafon  caa 
build  her  arguments,  and  proce^  to  Jult  conclufioas. 

ft 

In  order  that  the  true  fenie  of  words  may  be  afcer- 
tamed,  and  that  they  noay  firike  with  their  whole 
force,  derivation  lends  its  aid  to  definition.  It  is 
this  which  points  out  the  fource  from  w^ience  a  word 
^riQgs^  and.  the.  various  ftreams  of  fignificatiqn  th«t 
ik)w  from  it.  The  ftudent,  while  employed  in  tracing 
tbp  origin  of  ^Language,  and  afoertaioang  \ffi  ^nificar 

tipii|  wiU  al^  r^R  iT^  f^Y^^n^SB?  f^^^  If  ailing 

hijiory 
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hijiory  to  his  affiftance ;  and  he  will  find  that  allu* 
fions,  idioms,  and  figures  of  fpeech  are  illuftrated  by 
particular  facis,  opinions,  and  inftitutions.  The  cul- 
toms  of  the  Greeks  throw  light  upon  the  expreffion^i 
of  their  authors;  without  fome  acquaintance  with  the 
Roman  laws,  many  forms  of  expreffion  in  the  Orations 
of  Cicero  are  unintelligible  :  and  many  defciiptions 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  are  obfcure,  unlefs 
they  arc  illuftrated  by  a  knowledge  of  eaftern  man* 
ners.  '  Furnilhed  with  fuch  aids,  the  fcholar  acquires 
complete,  not  partial  information ;  throws  upon  Lan- 
guage all  the  light  that  can  be  refleCled  from  his  ge- 
neral ftudies ;  and  iinbibes,  as  far  as  a  modern  cail 
imbibe  it^  the  original  fpirit  of  ancient  authirs. 

As  long  as  any  one  confines  his  ft;udies  folely  t^ 
his  native  tongue,  he  cannot  underftand  it  perfeCbly, 
or  afcertain  with  accuracy  its  poverty  or  richnefs,  its 
beauties  or  defeats.  He  who  cultivates  other  lan- 
guages as  well  as  his  own,  gains  new  inftruments  to 
increafe  the  ftock  of  his  ideas>  and  opens  new  roads 
to  tlie  temple  of  knowledge.  He  draws  his  learning 
firom  pure  fources,  converfes  with  the  natives  of  other 
countries  without  the  affiftance  of  an  interpreter,  and 
furveys  the  contents  of  books  without  being  under  the 
neceflity  of  an  implicit  reliance  on  tranflations.  He 
may  unite  the  fpeculations  of  a  philofopher  with  the 
acquirements  of  a  linguift ;  he  may  compare  difllerent 
languages  a4id  form  juft  conclufions  with  refpeft  to 
th^ir  defefts  and  beauties,  and  their  conformity  with 
manners  and  inftitutions.  He  may  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  national  refinement,  and  difcover^  by  a  com- 

parifou 
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parifon  of  arts  and  improvements  with  their  dorref- 
pondent  terms,  that  the  hiftory  of  Language,  inaf- 
rauch  asrit  dcvelopes  the  efforts  of  human  genius,  and 
the  rife  and  advancement  of  its  inventions,  conftitutes 
up  important  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Man, 

Haw  the  focieties  of  men  could  have  been  orisn-^ 
nally  formed  without  the  aid  of  language,  or  language 
invented  without  fociety,  are  points  which  the  inqui- 
ries of  fevei^al  writers,  particularly  Lor^i  Monboddo 
and  Adam  Smjith,  however  ingenious,- are  far  from  en* 
abling  lis  to  fettle  *.  The  only  rational  and  fatisfac- 
tory  method  of  folving  the  difficulty  is  to  refei*  the 
origin  of  fpeech  to  the  great  Creator  himfelf.  Not 
that  it  is  neceffafy  to  fuppofe,  he  infpired  the  firft 
parents  of  mankind  with  any  particular  original  or 
primiti\^e  language ;  but  that  he  made  them  fully  fen- 
fible  of  the  power  with  which  they  were  endued  of 
forming  articulate  founds,  gave  them  an  impulfe  to 
exert  it,  and  left  the  arbitrary  impoCtion  of  words  to 
their  own  choice.  Their  ingenuity  was  left  to  itfelf 
to  multiply  names,  as  new  objeSs  occurred  to  their 
obfervation ;  /  and  thus  language  was  gradually  ad- 
vanced by  their  defcendants  in  procefs  of  time  to  the 
different  degrees  of  copioufnefs  and  refinement,  which 
it  has  reached  amons  various  nations. 

This  theory  is  conformable  to.  the  defcription  given 
in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  agrees  very  remarkably 

>  ■ 

"  See  Lord  Monboddo's  Origin  of  Language,  Vol.  1."  p.  514, 
lice.  A^'ul.  IV.  p^  50.  Smith's  Theory  of  JMoral.  ScDtiroentt, 
Vol/  II.  p.  405. 

vol..  I.  o  ^ith 
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ncith  the  opinions  to  be  co11e6ted  from  prophaoe  hiif^ 
tory.     Plato  maintains  that  the  original  language  of 
man  was  a  divine  gift  'f.  and  when  he  divides  words 
into  tv^o  claifest  tlie  primitive  and  the  derivative^  he 
attributes  the  former  to  th^  immediftte  conimunica^' 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  tlie  latter  to  the  in- 
geduky  of  man.    The  Egyptians,  from  whom  this- 
opinion  was  probably  derived,  maintained  that  by 
Theuth^  the  god  of  eloquence,,  their  ancefiori  were  at 
firft  taught  to  ipeak  \ 

There  is  fbfficient  reaibn  to  fbppofe  that  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  the  difierence  of  language  in^ 
Europe,  Afia^  and  Africa,  was  no  more  than  a  dif-' 
ference  of  diale£b  ;,  and  that  the  people  of  Greece^ 
Fhenicia,  and  Egy p^  mutually  und^pftood  each  other. 
ThiB  Greek  and  Latin'  are  of  acknowleged  oriental 
origin ;  the  Teutonic  diale6ts  have  an^ affinity  to  Greek. 

*  Dr.  Johnfon  talking  of  the  origin-  of  language  ikitl,  **  H 
muft  have  come  by  infpiration  :  a  thoufand,  nay  a  million  o£- 
children  could  not  invent  a  language.     While  the  organs  are  pli- 
able, thereis  not  underfhinding  enough  to  form  a  language ;  by  th<i 
time  there  is  ttndeiril8hding.enoughy  the  organs  are  become  AifH 
We  know  that  after  a  certain  age  w^  battnut  learn  t6  pronounce 
a  new  language.    No  foreigner,  who  comes  to  England,,  when 
advancca  in  life,  ever  pronounces  Engl iifa  tolerably  well  ;.at  lead 
fiii^  inftances  are  vefy  rare.    When  I  maintain  that  language 
mud  bave  oome  by  infpiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  infpiration  is 
required  for  rhetoiic,  and  all  the  beauties- tifknguage;  for  tvkenr 
im€e4mM  kat  language,  we  cati  conceive  t^t  he  may  gradually 
Ibrm  modifications  of  it.     I  mean  on^  fliiJ,  infpiration  feems  to 
me  to  be  ncccfiary  to  give  man  the  faculty  of  fpeech ;  to  inform- 
fcim.  that  he  may  have  fpeech ;  which  I  think  he  could  no  more 
find  out  without  infpiration,  than  cows  or  bogs  would  think  of. 
Aich  a  faculty/'— Bofweli's  Life  of  Johnfon,  vol.  iii.  p.  4^0. 

audi 
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iitid  Latki ;  the  Celtic  refem^les  the  Hehre\i^y  and 
other  oriental  tongues  2  In  the  Wellh  there  are  many 
remarkable  analogies  to  Hebrew  \  From  thefe  coiit 
iiderations,  which  might  be  extended  to  a  particular 
detail  of  proofs,  it  feems  highly  probable,  that  one 
original  fountain,  and  one  only,  has  produced  not 
only  thofe  very  ancient  fireams  of  language  that  have 
been  long  dried  up,  but  fupplied  thofe  likewlfe  which 
dill  continue  to  iloWi  And  it  is  as  probable,  tiiat 
.  this  original  or  parent  language  was  the  Hebrew,  if 
we  confider  the  mode  of  its  (;lerivation  from  its  rudi- 
trals,  and  the  fimplicity  of  its  ftru(^ure.  Hence  the 
accounts  recorded  by  Mofes  of  the  primeval  race  c^ 
men  fpeaking  one  language,  add  their  fubfequent  dif- 
perfion  in  confequence  of  the  confufion  of  tongues 
which  too}c  place  at  Babel;  r(^:eives  firoog  confirma- 
tion. 

Language  kept  pace  with  the  ptogreis  of  ideas^ 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  urged  mankind  to 
theincreafe  and  improvement  of  the  founds,  by  which 
its  diGtat^  were  communicated.  From  denoting  the 
perceptions  of  fenfe,  they  proceeded  to  reprefent  by 
words  the  infiruments  and  operations  of  art,  the  re- 
fults  of  obfervation  and  experience,  the  flights  of 
fancy,  and  the  dedu£liods  of  reafon.  Hence  may  be 
traced  the  progrefs  of  poetry,  hiilory>  and  philofophy. 
Thus  language,  from  being  in  its  early  age  th?  child 
of  necdfity,  became  the  parent  of  ornament ;  and 
words>  originally  the  rude  and  uncouth  drefies  of 

«  Milford's  Greece,  C.  ii.  Sedt.  2. 
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ideasi  have  been  improved,  as  fociety  has  advancecf 
to  higher  degrees  of  refinement,  into  their  moft 
fplendid  and  moft  beautiful  decorations. 


II.  The  Origin  and  Prognfs  of  Literature. 

Next  to  fpeeclr,  writing  is  without  doubt  the  moft 
ufeful  of  human  arts.  Written  eharafters  are  of 
two  kinds,  they  are  either  figns  for  things,  or  figns 
for  words:  of  the  former  kind  are  hieroglyphics 
and  piclures :  of  the  latter,  are  the  letters  of  the  alpha* 
bet  now  employed  by  the  nations  of  Europe. 

To  fi'X  the  founds  of  the  voice  as  fooir  as  they 
are  breathed  from  the  lips,  and  to  reprefent  ideas 
faithfully  to  the  eye  as  foon  as  they  are  formed  in 
the  mind,  are  the  wonderful  properties  of  letters. 
It,  IS  not  eafy  for  thofe  to  w  hom  books  have  from 
their  childhood  been  familiar,  and  who  view  litera- 
ture  only   in  its  f)refent  highly  advanced  ftate  of 
improvement,  to  form  a  proper  notion  of  the  in- 
genuity, or  the  difficulty  of  inventing  the  alphabetical 
mode  of  writing.  Whoever  invented  letters,  if  it  was  a 
^human  invfention^  were  men  of  a  moft  refined  under- 
ftanding,  and  metaphyfical  turn  of  mind,  for  it  was  a 
very  extraordinary  tranfition  to  pafs  from  the  repre- 
fentation  of  objefite  by  hieroglyphics  or  pictures,  to 
tracing  the  founds  of  the  human  voice  to  their  fim- 
pleft  elements,  reducing  them  to  a  fmall  number  of 

vowel* 
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'vowels  and  confonants,  and  exprefling  by  thofe 
vowels  and  confonants  every  word  of  the  mouth,  and. 
tliougbt  of  the  mind.  Drawings  and  paintings  {hewed 
tJie  ingenious  effbits  which  human  art  could  make 
towards  reprefenting  events  and  anions,  by  the 
imitation  of  objecks  of  fight ;  and  this  was  the  uni- 
yerfal  praftice  of  nations  io  the  early  ages  of  the 
worJd.  During  the  firlt  interview  of  Cortes  and 
his  Spaniards  wifh  the  Mexicans,  fome  painters 
were  diligently  employed  in  delineating  upon  white 
cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the  (hips,  Ijorfes,  artillery, 
foldiers,  and  whatever  attracted  theii*  eyes  as  Angular 
tmd  novel.  Thefe  pictures  were  fent  to  ihe  Emr 
peror  Montezuma,  to  give  him  information  of  the 
arrival  of  the  wonderful  ftrangers^ 

But  it  comes  not  within  the  province  of  the  art  of 
painting  to  repreient  a  fucceffion  of  thoughts,  and  its- 
operations  are  very  tedious ;  fo  that  fuch  a  mode  of 
infonnation  is  very  ill  adapted  to  the  quicknefs  of 
the  mind,  and  its  various  exertions.  The  great  ex- 
cellence of  the  characters  of  the  alphabet  confilts 
in  their  fimpiicity,  in  the  eafe  of  indefinitely  com- 
bining them,  dnd  in  the  precifion  with  which 
they  can   exprefs,  and  the  expedition  and  clearnels 

with  which  they  can  communicate  ideas  of  all  kinds. 

•I 

.By  their  aififtance  in  carrying  on  epifl;olaiy  corres- 
pondence, the  warm  effufions  of  love  and  friendihip 
are  conveyed  even  to  the  moft  remote  countries,  and 
ihe  conftant  intercourfe  of  learning,  fcience,  and 
icroounerce,  is  maintained  in  defiance  of  all  the  obfla- 

cles 


(Ctei  of  diftaiice '.  Learning  is  indebted  to  the  art  of 
^-riting  for  its  wide  diflFufion  and  long  continuance ; 
ind  to  the  fame  ckufe  genius  and  virtue  owe  the  re* 
i^ards  6f  lading  fame.  Oral  tradition  is  fleeting  and 
lincertdin ;  it  is  a  (Iream  which,  as  it  continues  to 
flow  ihto  tbie  ocean  of  oblivion,  is  mixed  with  the  im-^ 
Jiure  foil  of  error  and  feUehood.  A  ftriking  proof 
fe  afforded  by  the  depraved  notions  of  a  Deity,  and 
the  abfdrd  and  cruel  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion 
iirhich  formerly  prevailed  among  fome  barbarous 
nations,  and  flill  continues  among  others.  But 
the  art  of  writing  preferves  the  memorials  of  truth, 
&nd  impitrts  to  fucceflTive  generations  the  records  of 
Jiccuriite  knowledge :  h  confi}tu^  tbe  light,  glory, 
and  ornament  of  civilized  miih.  It  has  fixed  and 
perpetuated  the  inventions  and  difcoveries  which 
have  been  made  in  the  world,  and  placed  them  out  of 
the  teach  of  time  and  accident.  The  tdices  of  the 
mofl  profound  philofophcrs,  and  moit  delightful  poets 
of  antiquity,  have  for  ages  ceafed  to  charm  the  ear; 
and  even  the  facred  words  oi^cp  uttered  by  the 


N 


^nkt.)^.  -'•■•  = 


'  '  The  application  of  Utters  to  foroe  of  the  moft  important 
fifTairs  of  life  is  touched  upon  with  grpat  elegance  l)y  Pa(amedeS) 
fk  Hero  iij  the  Trojan  war,  who  claims  the  invention. 

A(ptitf»  xai  ^movrra  <TV%XaQa^  riOii;, 
X|fVpoir  airOf*nrp»j'i  ypocfi/biffT  iil^raii 
'Hr'  tf  irap«r)«  flr«v1ia<  Wr^  9>ah^ 

T^a'^aAu  Xfiflrfiri  rev  Xafqfla  ^  ir^iy«4« 
^iXr^  hmtfti'  X*  en  t»  ^tvhi  Xiyiiy* 

Eunpid.  Fragment.  Edit.  Barnes,  p.  4^7  • 

Redeenaer 


Redeemer  of  waQkiod  hins^elf,  as  tbey  were  Jie- 
ce0'^rily  liniited  to  a  particular  tirae  and  jdace,  can 
tiow  be  ;beard  to  i£Ue  irom  hU  lips  no  mxe :  but  the 
lLrt4)f  writing,  iaipr4)ved  upon  as  it  has  been  by  tbe 
«rl  of  priiMtng,  has  <x)afeiTe€l  a  kind  af  immortality 
on  tbe  expre$Qns  ^f  the  tongue,  and  conveys  the 
il^^jmable  leflbns  of  revelation,  learning,  and  fcience^ 
to  every  age  and  to^e^ery  pe(^ple. 

Can  any  ^wo  alphabets  appear  to  tbe  eye  more 
tinlike  each  otber^than  the. Hebrew  And  the  £ngliih? 
Yet  tbe  tngenious  rcafons  affigned  by  Bi&op  W^or^ 
burton,  in  his  divicie  Iqgiitiop  of  Mofes,  make  it 
highly  prphable,  that  tbe  latter  were  derived  froqp 
the  former*  iHe  ftates  uppn  the  authorky  ^of  antient 
writers,  that  in  tber^afly  ages  of  the  world,  there  was 
a  gradual  limprovemeot  in  the  manner  €£  conveying 
idea3  by  £gos ;  >tbait  pi^ures,  «s  we  have  <)bfervedy 
were  employed,  a$  the  firft  neprefentations  of  a6iion$, 
and,  in  procefs  of  time,  alphabetical  cbara^rs  were 
lubilituted  as  an  eafier  and  ihorter  mode  of  commu- 
.qicating  thoughts.  Mofes,  tbe  great  law-giver  pf  the 
Jews,  brought  letters  with  the  reft  of  his  learnii^ 
from  Egypt ;  and  he  Amplified  their  forms,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  aUuie  to  which  they  would  have  been 
liable,  as  fyoabolical  cbara6ters,  among  a  peofHe 
fo  much  inclined  to  fuperftition  as  the  Jews.  J^rom 
the  Jews  this  alphabetical  mode  of  writing  pafled 
to  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  or  perhaps  was 
common  to  them  both  at  the  fame  time.  The  Greek 
authors  maintained  that  Cadmus  and  his  Phoenician 
companions  introduced  the  knowledge  of  letters  into 

Greece, 
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Greece.  Herodotus  records  the  curious  fa6);  that  he 
faw  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
three  tripods  inscribed  with  Cadmeian  letters,  which 
very  much  refembled  thp  Ionic  \  It  is  too  .well 
known  to  require  any  detail  of  proof,  that  the  Romans 
were  taught  their  letters  by  the  Greeks.  Tacitus 
has  remarked  the  fimilarity  of  the  Roman  chara^F 
to  the  moft  ancient  Greek,  that  is,  the  Pelafgic^  and 
the  fame  obfervation  is  made  by  Pliny,  and  confirmed 
by  the  infcription  on  an  ancient  tablet  of  brafs,  dedi- 
cated to  Minerva.  By  the  Roniaqs  their  alphabet 
ivas  communicated  to  the  Goths,  and  to  the  jiations 
of  modern  Europe.  And  if  evidence  to  this  detail  of, 
proofs  be  wanted,  the  curious  may  find  fome  that 
may  be  more  fatisfaftory,  by  confidering  attentively 
the  order,  the  names,  and  the  powers  of  tlie  letters 
in  the  feveral  alphabets  juft  mentioned  >  and  by 
examining  in  the  learned  works  of  Montfaucon, 
Shuckford,  and  Warburton,  the  charajSters  them^ 
felves,  copied  from  ancient  inferiptions,  how  they 
have  gradually  been  altered,  and  have  deviated  from 
the  firft  forms  through  fucceffive  changes,  previous  to 
their  afluming  their  prefent  Ihapes  and  figures  "• 

It  does  not  appear  how  it  could  poffibly  have  hap- 
pened ths^t  all  the  languages  before  mentioned,  that 

•  Hciodoti>  1.  5.  fed.  58,  59.  p.  306.     Edit.  Gronov. 

f  Taciti  AnMtt)'  1.  xi.     Plinii  N^t.  Hid.  1.  vii.  c.  58. 
'   »  Stillingfleet,  v.  1.  c.  i.  fedt  20.     Shuckford's  Connexion, 
V.  i.  p.  223.    Mitford,  v.  i.  p.  88,    Goguet's  Origin  of  Laws, 
y.i.  p.  177, 183,  &c. 
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is  \o  fay,  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  the  Phoenician^ 
fhe  Greek,  the  Roman,  ajid  the  Englifli,  could 
have  the  fame,  or  very  pearly,  the  fame  number 
and  order  of  letters,  and  limilar  letters  with  fimilar 
powers,  if  they  had  jaot  been  derived  frpm  the  fame 
origin. 

Nbr  is  the  diffei'ent  dire3;ion  in  which  the  He- 
brew language  was  written,  any  ground  of  objec-' 
tion  to  this  opinion.  .  The  Hebrew  letters  are 
written  from  the  right  band  to  the  left,  and  this 
was  tlie  cuftom  of  all  the  eaftern  nations ;  but  the 
Englifli  reverfe  this  order.  Now,,  it  appears  from 
fome  old  infcriptions,  that  the  eaftern  mode  of 
writing  ^oqi  the  right  to  the  lefjt,  was  prad;ifed  by 
the  Greeks.  They  afterwards  adopted  a  new  mc-^ 
thod,  by  writing  alternately  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  and  the  left  to  the  right,  which  was  called 
boiifirjophedonj  as  if  the  practice  was  adopted  from 
the  manner  in  which  oxen  plow  the  furrows  of  a 
field.  Of  this  a  curious  fpecimen  is  extant  in  the 
Sigean  monument"';  and^down  to  the  time  when 
Solon,  tiie  great  lawgiver  of  Athens,  flouriflied,  this 
contidued  to  be  the  method  of  writing.  In  this 
manner  his  laws  were  written.  At  length  the  move- 
ment of  the  hand  from  left  to  right  being  found 
more  conveftient  and  agreeable,  the  praftice  of  writ- 
ing in  this  dire<Jlion  has  prevailed  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  all  other  countries  in  Europe  \ 

^  See  Shuckford's  Connexion;  vol.  i.  p.  264,  &c.    Gogtwt 
foi.  ii.  f.  233.  «  Blaif,  Lefture  VII. 

III.  Cka- 
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ilL  CharMBeryiic  Pj/iifiSions  between  ancient  and 

modern  Ldngtiages. 

The  fornuitieii  ef  the  m^tn  languages  of  Europe 
is  intimately  coQned;ed  with  the  hiftory  of  the  dark 
ages.  The  LaUo  language  began  to  be  corrupted 
ihfi  tbe  fifth  ^ntury,  as  ibon  as  the  Goths  and  JU)m* 
bards^  both  of  whom  dej<ived  their  origin  from  €rer* 
totny,  )iad  ^oed  pc^effion  of  Italy.  Fron  <tbe  reign 
4)f  Theodoric  the  Oftrogof h,  the  Italian  iatiguage  be- 
gan gradually  to  affuine  its  form  and  character ;  and 
its  delation  from  the  Latin  was  particularly  marked 
by  the  ufe  of  articles  mitead  of  the  mriations  of 
cstfes,  and  of  auxiliary  yerbs  inftead  of  ixiaDj  changes 
cf  tfenfes. 

Ifi'propof6ofi  as  the  Gotbs  made  more  fuccefsfol 
knd  extec^ive  ravages  in  tlie  Roman  empire,  their 
phrafeology  was  Wemted  with  that  of^heir  captives, 
and  the  coarfe  dialed  of  Provence  alid,  Sicily  con* 
trtbuted  to  the  compofition  c^f  the  Italian  language. 
As  m  the  features  of  the  Italian  ladies,  the  curious 
traveller  may  now  remark  a.  ftriking  Ukene&  of  the 
itices  engraved  on  antique  gems ;  fo  in  the  Italian 
language  he  may  difcover  a  ftrong  refemblance  to 
the  original  from  which  it  is  derived/  If  it  want 
the  Hlrength  and  majefty  of  the  Latin^  it  inherits  that 
delicacy  and  melodious  flow  of  ^expreifion,  which 
never  fail  to  charm  every  reader  of  tafte,  in  the 
works  of  Dante,  Ariofto,  Petrarch,  Taffo,  and  Me- 
taftafio.    Italy  maintains  thb  Angular  glory  with  re- 

fpefik 
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{peSi  to  her  literature,  that  while  the  early  poets  and 
historians  of  England  and  France  are  become  in  a 
great  meafure  obfolete,  thofe  of  her  writers,  who 
^oiiriihed  fo  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  are  read 
with  the  falhionable  authors  of  the  prefer^  times, 
^nd  ihare  in  their  popularity  and  appku^^ 

>  In  the  fifth  century,  the  Franks,  a  people  of 
Germany,  undt^r  the  command  of  Pharamdnd,  iq- 
vaded  France,  and  conquered  its  ancient  inhabi* 
tants.  By  a  mixture  of  their  dialefls  the  French 
language  was  formed,  it  lias  gradually  poliflied  the 
irude  expressions  obfervable  in  its  firft  writers,  and 
has  acquired  in  later  times  a  great  degree,  of  ele- 
gance ;  and  more  perhaps  from  the  eafe  with  which 
other  nations  adopt  French  fafhions,  or  the  afiiduity 
with  which  the  French  introduce  them,  than  its  own 
)ntrinfic  ^ceellence,  it  ha3  been  for  fome  time  allowed 
to  take  predsdencp  of  the  other  languages  of  Europe. 
Yet  all  except  the  French  themfelves  \t^ill  grant  that 
the  Engliffa  language  ex  cells  it  in  energy,  the  Italian 
in  harmony,  and  the  German  in  copioufneis.  As 
a  proof  of  the  fuperficial  charafber  of  French  litera- 
ture, there  |S  no  Didionary  in  the  French  language, 
whidi  gives  ti|ie  derivation  of  words,  or  authorities 
fijfic  their  ui^. 

Between  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
pnd  thofe  of  modern  times,  a  ftriking  difference 
prevails.  The  prepofitions  of  the  latter  fupply  the 
place  of  the  cafes  of  the  former.  Auxiliary  verbs 
jure   ufed  initead  of  oiany  of  the  ancient  tenfes : 

tbei^ 
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<hefe  forms  of  expreffion  contribute  greatly  to 
fimplify  modern  languages,  in  point  of  firft  prin- 
<:iples,  and  confequently  render  them  more  ealy  to  be 
-acquired.  Still  however  they  are  fubjeO:  to  faults, 
which  nearly  counterbalance  their  excellence;  for 
they  are  wcakcu*  in  expreffion,  and  lefs  agreeable  to 
the  ear. 

In  the  claffical  languages,  great  advantage  re- 
fults  from  the  power  of  placing  words  which  agree 
with  each  ^ther  in  any  part  of  a  fentence  moft  fuit- 
able  to  thexhythm  of  profe  and  the  harmony  of  verfe; 
and  this  liberty  of  pofition  arifes  from  the  various  in- 
flexions of  nouns  aiwl  verbs.  The  French  loDiriiagc 
is  deficient  in  this  point,  as  it  confines  the  cxi)reuions 
to  particular  places  according  to  grammatical  con- 
ftmction  and  order,  and  in  Englifh,  two  words  which 
agree  with,  or  govern  each  o.ther,  require  to  be 
placed  together,  or  nearly  fo,  that  is,  the  adjeftive 
muft  not  be  placed  far  from  its  fubftantive,  or  the 
verb  from  its  nominative  cafe,  otherwife  the  phrafe 
vrill  be  unintelligible. 

Another  very  remarkable  diftin3;ion  prevails  in 
Poetry.  Thofc  eilufions  of  fancy,  which  the  mo- 
derns exprefs  in  rhyme,  the  ancients  conveyed 
-in  metre.  In  the  claffic  authors,  the  quantity, 
that  is,  the  length  or  fiiortnefs  of  fyilables  is  fixed, 
and  their  various  combinations  give  a  pleafing 
variety  to  pronunciation,  both  in  profe  and  verfe, 
and  render  every  word  more  diftinO;  and  harmo* 
j^ious. 

Hhyme 
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Rhyme  is  frequently  the  fource  of  redundancy 
iSLnd  feeblenefs  of  expreffion ;  as  even  among  ther 
moft  admired  writers  mftances  frequently  occur  of 
rtie  fenfe  being  fo  much   expanded,  as  to  be  on 
that  account  much  weakened,  becaufe  the  poet  is 
under  the  neceflity   of   clofing   his    couplets  with 
coiTefponding  founds.     The  tranflation  of  Homer 
by  Pope,  and  of  Virgrl  by  Dryden,  afford  ftriking 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.     The  verbofe 
paffages  in  many  of  the  fineft  tragedies  of  Corneille, 
Racing  and  Voltaire,  arife  from  the  fame  caufe. 
The  fecond  line  of  a  couplet  is  often  made  merely  for 
a  rhyme  of  the  firft,  and  much  of  the  compofition 
may    be    faid   to    form   the    poetry  of  Epithets. 
The  fenfe  is  irfually  clofed  with  the  firft  line,  or  at 
leaft  with  the  fecond ;  this  produces  such  a  femc- 
nefs  as  is  particularly  unpleafing  ta  thofe,  whofe  ears 
are  accuftomed  to  the  varied  periods  of  the  claflic 
authors.     Rhyme  appear*  not  fo  well  adapted  to 
grand  and  long,  as  to  gay  and  ihort  compofitions.  Its 
perpetual  repetition  in  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire  is. 
tirefome  :   in   the   ftanzas   of  the   Fairy  Queen  of 
Spenfer  its  recurrence,  although  ftated  and  uniform, 
is  more  tolerable,  becaufe  the  paufes  are  more  varied ; 
but  it  certainly  is  of  all  compofitions  beft  fuited  tolhe 
lively  turn  of  an  epigram,  and  the  ludicrous  defcrip^ 
tions  of  the  mock-heroic.     As  a  proof  how  little 
rhyme  can  contribute   to   the  effential  beauties  of 
poetry,'  thofe  perfons  are  efteemed  the  beft  readers, 
who  pay  the  leaft  regard  to  its  frequent  return,  and 
attend  only  to  fuch  paufes  as  the  meaning  of  an  author 
naturally  paints  out  to  them. 
-  '  A  wider 
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A  wider  and  mor^  ftqcur^te  fvrvey  ef  nature,  and 
B,  more  diligent  cultivation  qF  d^xtt  ^  gradually  open* 
iQg  new  channels  of  knowledge,  have  increafed  the, 
number  of  words.  Hettce  we  find,  tb^t  the  moderns 
encel  the  ancients  in  copioufne&  of  language  upoa 
many  fubjeOs,  of  which  abundant  inftances  occur 
in  the  ternns  which  denote  certain  animals,  plants, 
metals^  earths,  amuiements,  and  recreations,  variousi 
machines^  implements,  and  materials  employed  int 
agriculture,  navigation,  and  chemiftry.  And  iq 
feveral  branches  of  fcience,  difcbveries  have  been 
inade,  which  were  ^tirely  unknown  in  ancient 
times. 

This  greater  extent  and  variefy  of  krtgwledge  re-» 
fult  from  the  operations  of  the  fpirit  of  enterprize^ 
and  the  diligent  ardour  of  refearch,  which  has  ex- 
plored new  paths,  and  improved  upon  former  difibo^ 
veries.  But  it  may  abate  the  triumph  of  tlie  mo^ 
derns  to  refle£)^  that  much  of  their  fuperior  know- 
ledge may  be  the  natural  coqfequeoce  of  living  in  tlie 
later  ages  of  the  world*  Future  generations,  if 
they  be  adive  and  inquifitive,  will  poirefs  the  fame 
advantage  over  the  prefent:  and  the  advancement  of 
language  will  continue  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
progrefe  of  the  arts  and  foiences. 

By  tracing  the  variety  of  alphabets  and  languages 
to  one  ipurce,  we  fimplify  fubje6ts  of  curious  in- 
quh'y;  and  we  extricate  ourfelves  from  that  per- 
plexity^ in  which  wefliould  be  involved,  if  we  rejeQ«d 
an  opinion  fo  conformable  to  reafon,  and  which  the 
6  more 
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more  accurate  is  our  examination  into  ancient  bil^ 
tory,  the  more  grounds  we  find  to  adopt  And  k  is 
a  pleafing  circumftance  to  obferve^  that  while  we 
maintain  a  fyftem,  fupported  by  the  moft  refpe&tble 
propbane  authorities)  we  Itreng^n  the  arguments  io 
^Etvour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Ian*' 
guage,  and  confirm  its  claims  to  be  confidered  as  th^ 
parent  language  of  the  world. 

By  what  is  here  (latedi  we  do  x^t  mean  to  call 
in  queftion  the  pretenfioos  of  the  Sanfcrit  and  the 
Chinefe  languages  to  high  antiquity,  but  as  there  are, 
grounds  for  fiippofing  that  there  is  an  affinity  between 
them  and  Greek  and  Latin,  which  languages  we 
mountain  to*  be  derivative,  nothing  that  we  at  pre- 
fent  know  of  the  above-mentioned  languages  afie£bs' 
'cur  opinion,  that  all  tongues  liave  a  common  parent 
which  parent  is  Hebrew. 

Our  precedmg  and  Aibfequent  remjtrks  on  Ian** 
gnages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  their  comr 
parative  merits  and  defe6is,  may  lead  to  many  ufe- 
fill  inquiries  and  reflections,  as  the  progrefs  of  hu- 
man kno^vledge  is  clofely  connected  with  the  fub** 
je£k.  The  art  of  writing  has  been  the  great  means 
^y  which  the  underftanding  of  mankind  has  been 
enlightenedy,  t&eir  manners  improved,  their  inven* 
tions  perpetuated)  and  the  comforts  and  plea- 
fiires  of  fi)cial  life  increafed.  As  it  would  open  an 
ahnoft  boqndlefs  field  of  obfervation,  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  furvey  all  the  advantages  which  the 
improi^rements  of  language  and  of  literature  have 
,  produced. 
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produced,  we  mqft  confine  our  attention  to  fubjefts* 
of  more  immediate  utility,  and  confider  in  detail- 
thofe  languagesr  onlyy  which  are  particularly  inte- 
refting  on  account  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
belong,  and  the  ioformatioa  which  they  convey 
to  us. 
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The  Englifh  Language. 

A  HE  impreffions  made  by  the  conquerors  who 
have  fettled  in  any  particular  nation  are  in  few  re- 
fpecb  more  clearly  to  be  traced,  than  by  the  change 
they  have  produced  in  the  language  of  the  natives. 
This  obfervation  may  be  applied  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety to  our  own  country :  for  after  the  Saxons  had 
fubdued  the  Britons,  they  introduced  into  England  . 
their  own  language,  which  was  a  dialeft  of  the 
Teutonic  or  Gothic.  From  the  fragments  of  the 
Saxon  laws,  hiftory,  and  poetry,  ftill  extant,  we 
have  many  proofs  to  convince  us,  that  it  was 
capable  of  expreffing  with  a  great  degree  of  copiouf- 
nefs  and  energy  the  fentiments  of  a  civilized  people. 
For  a  period  of  fix  hundred  years  no  confiderable 
variation  took  place.  William  the  Conqueror  pro- 
moted another  change  of  language,  which  had  been 
begun  by  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  caufed  the 
Norman  French  to  be  ufed,  both  in  his  own  palace, 
and  in  the  courts  of  juilice ;  and  it  became  in  a  Ihort 
time  cunent  among  the  higher  orders  of  his  fubjefts. 
The  conftant  intercourfe,  which  fubfifted  between 
France  and  England  for  feveral  centuries,  introduced 
a  very  confiderable  addition  of  words,  and  they  were 
adopted  with  very  flight  deviation  from  their  original, 
as  is  evident  from  the  works  of  our  early  writers,  par- 
rot, u  H  ticularly 
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ticularly  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Wickliffe,  and  many 
authors  quoted  by  Warton  in  his  curious  and  enter- 
taining Hiftory  of  Ebglifli  Poetry.  Such  were  the 
grand  fources  of  the  Englifti  tongue ;  but  the  ftreana 
has  been  from  time  to  time  augmented  by  the  copi- 
ous influx  of  the  Latin  and  other  languages,  with 
which  the  purfuits  of  commerce,  the  cultivation  of 
learning,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  have  made  the 
natives  of  Great  Britain  acquainted. 

The  fame  countries,  which  have  fupplied  the  Eng- 
lilh  with  improvements,  have  furnilhed  the  tarious 
terms  by  which  they  are  denoted.  Muficians,  fculp- 
tors,  and  painters,  borrowed  their  exprelTions  from 
Italy ;  the  words  ufcd  in  navigation  were  adopted 
from  tlie  inhabitants  of  Flanders  and  Holland ;  the 
French  fupplied  the  expreffions  ufed  in  fortification 
and  military  affairs,  and  the  terms  of  mathematics 
and  philofophy  were  borrowed  from  Latin  and  Greek. 
From  the  Saxon  may  be  traced  the  fubftance  of  our 
language,  particularly  the  moft  familiar  terms  in  hus- 
bandry. 


But  notwithftanding  the  Endifh  language  can 
boaft  of  fo  little  limplicity  as  to  its  origin,  yet  in 
its  grammatical  conltruCiion  it  bears  a  clofe  re- 
femblance  to  Hebi^w^,  the  moft  fimple  language  of 
antiquity.  Its  words  depart  lefs  from  tlie  original 
form,  than  thofe  of  any  other  modern  tongues. 
The  article  poffefles  a  ftriking  peculiarity,  differing 
from  that  in  moft  other  languages,  for  it  is  inde- 
clinable, and  common  to  all  genders.     In  the  fub- 

2  ftantives 
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ftantives  there  is  but  one  variatioa  of  cafe  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  different  degrees  of  comparifon,  that 
changes  are  made  in  the  adje6tives,  for  they  have 
no  diftinOdon  of  genders.  There  is  no  variety  of 
conjugations,  and  there  are  no  gerunds  or  fupines. 
The  verbs  preferve  in  many  inftances  very  nearly, 
in  fome  exaftly,  their  radical  form  in  the  different 
tenfes.  ^Imoft  all  the  modifications  of  time,  paft, 
prefent,  and  future,  are  expreffed  by  auxiliary  verbs*- 
This  fimplicity  of  ftrufture  renders  our  language 
much  eafier  to  a  learner  than  Italian  or  French,  in 
which  the  variations  of  the  verbs  in  particular 
are  very  numerous,  complex^  and  difficult  to  be 
retained. 

The  Abbe  Sicard,  well  known  as  the  humane  and 
intelligent  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Paris, 
took  occaiion  to  remark  to  fome  travellers,  that  of  all 
languages  the  Engliih  was  the  molt  limple,  the  moft 
rational,  and  the  moft  natural  in  its  conftruCiion* 
As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  affertion  he  obferved, 
that  his  pupils,  as  they  began  to  learn  the  means  of 
conveying  their  thoughts  by  writing,  conftantly  mad« 
ufe  of  Anglicifms  *. 

The  Engliih  language  is  uniform  in  itscompd- 
fition,  and  its  irregularities  are  far  from  being 
numerous.  Tlie  ortJer  of  corrflhiciion  is  more  eafy 
and  fimple,  than  that  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Thefe 
peculiarities  give  it  a  philofophical  character;  and 

>  Le  Maitre's  rough  Sketch  of  Pa]|;is, 

H  2  as 
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as  its  terms  are  ftrong,  expreffive,  and  copious,  ilo 
lan(]rua<]re  feenis  better  calculated  to  facilitate  the  io'- 
tercourfe  of  mankind^  as  a  univerfal  medium  of  com-* 
munication. 

Since  the  Grammars  of  Lowth,  Prieftley,  and 
Murray,  and  the  Diftionary  of  Johnfon  have  been 
publiflied,  our  language  has  been  brought  nearer  to 
a  iixed  ftandard.  It  is  now  confidered,  more  than 
ever,  as  ah  object  of  grammatical  rules,  and  re- 
gular fyntax.  Its  idioms  are  more  accurately  af- 
certained  by  a  comparifon  of  paffages  fele^led 
from  the  beft  authors.  The  derivations  are  traced 
from  their  original  fources  with  greater  precifion ; 
and  its  orthography  is  now  more  reduced  to  fettled 
rules.  To  the  labours  of  Johnfon^  as  a  Lcmco- 
grapher^  our  nation  is  under  great  obligations; 
and  if  he  has  in  fome  inftances  failed  in  dili^^ence 
of  refearch,  or  extent  of  plan,  we  muft  at  leaft 
be  ready  to  allow,  that  he  has  contributed  more 
than  any  of  his  countrymen  towards  the  elucida- 
tion of  his  fubje6t;  his  has  given  his  definitions 
of  words  with  great  cleamefs,  and  confirmed  them 
by  a  detail  of  quotations  from  the  beft  authors. 
There,  is  perhaps  no  book,  profeffedly  written  upon 
a  philological  fubjeQ;,  that  can  give  to  foreigners 
as  well  as  to  natives,  fo  juft  and  advantageous  an 
idea  of  our  language,  or  of  the  variety  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  writers :  the  Preface  to  his  Die* 
tionary  is  written  with  great  force  and  acutcneis  of 
intellef).,  and  difplays  as  much  nice  difcrimination. 
and  compafs  of  thought  as  were  ever  applied  to  the^ 
fubjeO;  of  lexicography. 

The 
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The  derivation  of  Engliih  words,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  Latin  and  Greek,  has  been  frequently  and 
fatisfaclorily  traced :  but  thofe  which  are  of  Saxon 
origin  were  a  long  time  prevalent  without  fufiicient 
inveftigation.  The  Author  of  the  "  Diverfions  of 
Purley,"  whofe  natural  acutenefs  and  turn  for  meta- 
phyfical  refearch  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  fuch  a 
talk,  has  dire£led  his  attention  to  the  fubjefi ;  and 
the  ingenious  theory  which  he  has  formed,  refpeO:- 
ing  the  origin  of  the  indeclinc^ble  parts  of  fpeech, 
was  remarkably  confirmed  by  his  knowledge  of 
Saxon.  He  has  proved  very  clearly,  that  many  of 
our  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepofitions,  which 
are  coipmonly  thought  to  have  no  fignification,  when 
detached  from  other  words,  are  derived  from  obfo- 
lete  nouns  or  verbs,  the  meaning  of  which  they  ver 
fpeftively  retain ;  but  which  have  been  Ihbrtened  for 
general  convenience,  and  corrupted  by  length  of 
time.  Such  a  difcovery  is  valuable,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  thofe  parts  of 
our  language,  which, have  been  too  flightly  regarded 
by  all  former  grammarians  ;  but  for  the  affiftance  it 
-aflfords  to  the  fcience  of  etymology  in  general, 

Dr.  Johnfon  has  declaimed  againft  tran/lations  as 
the  bane  of  language :  but  Warton  has  obferved, 
in  the  '*  Hiftory  of  Englifti  Poetry,"  on  the  con-r 
trary,  that  our  language '  derived  great  benefits 
from  the  tranilations  of  the  claffics  in  the  fixteenth 
century.  This  difference  of  opinion  may  probably 
be  reconciled,  by  fuppofing  that  thele  writers  advert 
to  the  liatc  of  a  language  at  different  periods  of 

tim^ 
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time.  When  it  is  in  its  dawn  of  improvement, 
as  was  the  cafe  when  the.  tranilations  of  the  Claffics 
were  firft  made  into  Englifh,  the  addition  of  foreign 
terms  may  be  requifite  to  Iceep  pace  with  the  influx 
of  new  ideas.  In  a  more  advanced  period  of  arts 
and  civilization,  fuch  an  increafe  is  not  only  un- 
neceflary,  but  may  be  injurious;  and  the  praftice 
feems  as  needlefs,  as  the  introduftion  of  foreign 
troops  for  the  defence  of  a  country,  when  the  natives 
alone  are  fufficient  for  its  protections 


I.    The  Beauties  of  the  Englifh  Language. 

A  language,  which  has  been  (6  much  indebted 
to  others,  both  ancient  and  modern,  mufl  of  courie 
be  very  copious  and  expreflive.  In  thefe  refpeOs, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  brought  into  competition  with 
any  now  fpoken  in  the  world.  No  Englifh  man 
has  had  reafon  to  complain,  iince  our  tongue  has 
reached  its  prefent  degree  of  excellence,  that  his 
ideas  could  not  be  adequately  exprefled,  or  clothed 
in  a  fuitable  dreis.  No  author  has  been  under  the 
neceffity  of  writing  in  a  foreign  language,  on  account 
of  its  fuperiority  to  our  own.  Whetlicr  we  open  the 
volumes  of  our  divines,  philofophers,  liifiorians,  or 
artifts,  we  Ihall  find  that  they  abound  with  all  the 
terms  neceflkry  to  communicate  their  obfervations 
and  difcoveries,  and  give  to  their  readers  the  moft 
complete  viewa  of  their  refpefitive  fubjeQs.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  our  language  is  fufficient  for  all 
topics,  and  can  give  proper  and  adequate  expreflioa 

to 
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to  variety  of  argument,  delicacy  of  tafte,  and  fer- 
vour of  genius.  And  that  it  has  fufficient  copiouf- 
nefs  to  comnHinicate  to  mankind  every  aflion,  event, 
invention,  and  obfervation,  in  a  full,  clear,  and  elegant 
manner,  we  can  prove  by  an  appeal  to  the  authors, 
who  are  at  prcfent  held  in  the  greateft  efteera. 

But  its  excellence  is  perhaps  in  few  refpeCls  dif- 
played  to  fuch  advantage,  as  in  the  works  of  our 
poets.  -  Whoever  reads  the  works  of  Spenfer, 
Shakefpeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  will  be  fen- 
fible  that  they  employ  ti  kind  of  di6lion  which  may 
be  faid  to  be  facred  to  the  Mufes,  It  is  diltin- 
guifhed  from  profe,  not  merely  by  the  harmony  of 
numbers,  but  by  the  great  variety  of  its  appropriate 
terms  and  phrafes.  A  confiderable  degree  of  beauty 
refult^  likewife  from  the  differeiat  meafures  employed 
in  poetry.  The  Allegro  and  Penferofo  of  MiTton, 
Alexanders  Feaji  by  Dryden,  the  Ode  to  the  Paf- 
Jions  by  Collins,  and  the  Bard  of  Gray,  are  as 
complete  examples  of  verification  judicioufly  varied, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjefts,  as  they  are 
fpecimens  of  exquifite  fentiment  and  original  genius. 

One  of  the  moft  beautiful  figures  in  poetry  is 
the  P rofopopoeia^  or  perfonification,  which  afcribes 
perfonal  qualities  and  actions  to  inanimate  and 
fifilitbus  beings.  The  genius  of  our  language  en- 
ables the  Englilh  poet  to  give  the  bcft  effeQ:  to 
this  figure,  as  the  genders  of  nouns  are  not  un- 
alterably fixed,  but  may  be  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubject;,   and  fuppofed  to   be  of 

u  4  either 
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either  fex.  This  is  a  liberty  peculiar  to  the  Englift^ 
Mrriter.  Thus  the  poet  can  make  whenever  ha 
pleafes  the  moft  itriking  diftinclion  between  verfe 
and  profe,  and  communicate  to  hi^  defcriptions  that 
fpirit  and  animation,  which  cannot  fail  to  delight 
every  reader  of  tafle,  in  the  following  paffages, 

Milton  thus  perfonifies  Wifdom ; 

• — "  Wifdora's  felf 

Oft  fecks  to  fweet  retired  folitude, 

M'here  with  her  befl  nurfe  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wingSj 

I'hat  in  the  yarious  buflle  of  refort. 

Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  fometimes  impaired."   ' 

And  Pope,  in  his  Windfor  Foreft,  thus  defcribes  thft 
efFeOs  of  Peace : 

"  £xird  by  thee  from  earth  to  deepefl  hell, 
In  brazen  bonds  (liali  barbarous  Difcord  dwelU 
Gigantic  Pride,  pale  Terror,  gloomy  Care, 
And  mad  Ambition  fliall  attend  her  there. 
There  purple  Vengeance  bath'd  in  gore  retires, 
Her  weapons  blunted,  and  extind  her  fires. 
There  hateful  Envy  her  own  fnakes  (hall  feel, 
And  Perfecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel : 
There  Fadion  roar.  Rebellion  bite  her  chain. 
And  gafping  Furies  third  for  blood  in  vain/'     > 

Warton  thus  defcribes  the  advance  of  Evening ; 

*^  While  Evening  veiKd  in  ftiadows  brown 
Puts  ^er  matron  mantle  on, 
And  miKls  in  fpreading  ilreams  convey 
More  frefh  the  fumes  of  new-mown  hay;  / 

Then  Goddefs  guide  itiy  pilgrim  feet 
Contemplation  hoar  to  meet. 
As  (low  ^e  win4s  in  mufeful  mood, 
Near  the  ruih'd  marge  of  Cherweirs  flood.'* 

7  Our 
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Our  heroic  yerfe  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of 
its  paufes.  Some  paufe  is  found  in  the  verfe  of  all 
natioQs;  in  the  French  it  is  tirefome  for  its  uni- 
formity, for  in  every  line  of  twelve  fyllables,  imme- 
diately after  the  fixth  there  Qccnrs  a  regulaf  reft  of 
the  voice,  dividing  the  line  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
this  monotonous  ftruftqre  runs  through  the  whole  of 
a  Tragedy,  or  an  Epic  Poem.  Take  for  an  example 
the  firft  lines  that  occur  in  Voltaire's  Tragedy  of 
^46laide  du  GuefcHn,  and  try  them  b^  this  rule, 

Quand  j*ai  dit  que  biento^  on  vcrrait  rcuiiis 
Les  debris  difperfe^  de  lempire  dcs  lis: 
Je  yous  le  dis  encore  au  fein  de  votre  gioire; 
£t  yo9  lauricrs  hi^i\\ant8,  cuciilis  par  la^vidoirc, 
.  Pourront  fur  votre  froni  fe  fletrir  defornlais, 
S'ils  n'y  font  foutenv^  dc  Tolive  de  paix  ; 
Tou»  les  chefs  de  Veiat  lafs^s  de  ces  ravages 
Cberchent  un  port  tranqui//e  aprcs  tant  de  naufrages. 

Our  verfe  has  the  difiinguifhed  fuperiority  of  ad- 
mitting the  paufe  to  be  varied  through  different 
iyllable^  of  the  line ;  and  thus  the  cadence  of  the 
yerfe  may  be  diverfified  in  a  manner  the  moft  pleaf- 
ing  to  the  ear.  Try  the  experiment  on  fome  of  the 
firft  verfes  in  Falconer's  Shipwreck. 

f*  While  jarring  interefts  wake  the  world  to  arms. 
And  fright  the  peaceful  vale  with  dire  alarms^ 
IVhile  Albion  bids  th'  avenging  thunders  roll 
Along  her  vaffal  deep  from  pole  to  pole; 
Sick  of  the  Ccene,  where  War  with  ruthlcfs  hand 
Spreads  defolatibn  o'er  the  bleeding  land, 
^Tis  mine,  rctir^cT  beneath  this  cavern  hoar. 
That  ftands  all  lune/jr  on  the  fea-beat  (hore, 
Far  other  thema  of  deep  diArefs  to  fing, 
Than  ever  trembW  from  the  vocal  ftring." 

But 
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But  this  variety  of  paufes  may  be  better  exem* 
plified  in  blank  verfe,  and  tliat  Milton  tried  the 
whole  compafs  df  them  with  fucceis  is  evident  from 
many^  and  particularly  the  following  paflages  : 


•Yet  not  the  more 


Ceafe  I  to  wander  where  the  ISIufes  haunt, 
Cle&r /pringf  or  fliady  grove,  or  funny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  facrcd  Jb/ig*;  but  chief 
Thee  Siotij  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath. 
That  waOi  thy  hal lowed yce/,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  vifit 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move  , 
Plarmonious  numbers;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkliirg,  and  in  (hadii-il  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nodunml  note.    Thus  with  the  year 
SeafoDs  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Dai/f  or  the  fwcet  approach  of  even,  or  morn. 

He  who  read^  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  with  a  true 
relilh  for  its  beauties,  will  nevei*  embrace  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Critic,  who  afferted,  that  "  blank  vf  rfe 
is  verfe  only  to  the  eye."  Blank  verfe  is  the  glory 
of  the  Englilh  Poetry,  which  the  French  language, 
from  its  want  of  energy  and  vigour,  caqnot  fupport 
It  gives  great  freedom  to  the  poet,  and  allows  hirn 
to  take  the  moft  lofty  flights,  unihackled  by  the 
chains  of  rhyme.  It  requires  however  great  eleva- 
tion of  thought,  fplendour  of  imagery,  and  elegance 
of  didion  to  prevent  hmi  from  finking  into  profe. 
And  as  the  poet  is  under  uq  neceflity  to  clofe  the 
fenfe  with  the  couplet,  he  muft  "  bridle  in  his  ftrug- 
gling  mufe"  left  (he  be  too*  excurfive,  and  range  be- 
yond the  proper  bounds  of  defcription.      It  gives 

greater 
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greater  Icope  of  exprelCon  and  greater  variety  of 
paufe  than  rhyme,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  ftrains 
of  the  tragic  and  the  paftoral,  as  well  as  the  Epic 
Mufe ;  as  is  evident  from  Shakefpeare's  Tragedies 
and  Thomfoa's  Seafons* 

We  muft  however  acknowledge,  that  it  is  chiefly 
to  grave  fubjefts — to  the  details  of  the  hiftoriaq^ 
the  arguments  of  the  politician  and  the  divine,  the 
fpeculations  of  the  philofopher,  and  the  invention  of 
the  epic  and  the  tragic  poet,  that  our  exprelfions 
are  beft  adapted*  Our  language  has  energy  and 
copioufnefs;  but  it  accords  not  fo  well  with  the 
mirth  of  the  gay,  or  the  pathos  of  the  diftreffed, 
as  fome  others.  In  defcribing  the  pleafan tries  of  tlie 
wind,  in  the  efFufions  of  delicate  humour,  and  the 
trifling  levities  of  focial  intercourfe,  the  French  pof^ 
fefs  a  decided  advantage.  In  delineating  the  tender 
paffions,  the  foothing  of  pity,  and  the  ardour  of  love, 
we  muft  yield  the  fuperiority  to  the  fofter  cadence  of 
Italian  fyliables. 


n.     DeftBs  of  the  Englljli  Language. 

Although  it  is  natural  to  indulge  a  partiality  to 
our  native  language^  as  well  a's  to  our  native  foil ; 
yet  this  prepoHlffion  ought  not  to  make  us  blind  to 
the  defects  eitber  of  the  one  or  the  other.  We  Ihall 
only  advert  to  ^he  principal  imperfcQions  of  the 
language.     Moft  of  the  words;  except  fuch  as  are 

of 
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of  Roman  or  Grecian  origin,  are  monofyllables  tcr^ 
minated  by  confonants;  and  this  makes  our  pro- 
nunciation rugged  and  broken,  and  unlike  the  regu- 
lar and  eafy  flow  of  claflic  phrafeology.  Many  of 
them  are  barfh  and  inharmonious ;  and  there  are 
fome  fyllables,  which  can  fcarcely  be  pronounced 
by  an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman,  whofe  organs  of 
fpeecb  ^^e  accuftomed  to  fofter  expreflions.  "  It  is 
to  the  terminations  with  confonants  that  the  harih- 
iiefs  of  our  language  may  be  imputed.  The  me- 
lody of  a  language  depends  greatly  upon  its  vowel 
terminations.  In  Englifh  not  more  than  a  dozea 
common  words  end  in  a:  about  two  dozen  end 
jii  0.  In  y  we  have  not  lefe  than  4900  words,  about 
an  eighth  of  our  language  ;  our  wprds  amounting  tq 
about  35,000  ^ 

The  want  of  different  terminations  in  verbs,  as 
it  introduces  the  frequent  ufe  of  auxiliary  verbs, 
obliges  us  to  exprefs  our  meaning  by  circumlocu- 
tions. There  is  no  diftinClion  in  the  perfons  of  the 
plural  number  of  verbs,  nor  in  the  tenfes  or  perfons 
of  the  paflive  voice.  This  is  often  the  caufe  of 
ambiguity ;  and  foreigners,  in  the  perufal  of  our 
books,  muft^  be  very  much  at  a  lofs,  without  the 
clofeft  attention  to  the  preceding  and  fubfequent 
parts  of  fentences,  to  underftand  the  particular  fenfe 
of  many  paflages.  Our  accents  are  calculated  to 
give  confiderable  variety  to  pronunciation ;  but  the 
prevailing  mode  of  throwing  them  back,   in  fome 

Tf  Heron's  Letters,  p,  247. 
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cafeS;  to  the  firft  fylliable  of  a  word,  in  a  great  degree, 
deftroys  their  ufe ;  and  gives  an  indiftin^t,  hurried, 
and  almoft  unintelligible  found  to  the  other  fyllables. 
This  pra^ice  is  carried  fo  far  as  to  make  us  totally 
difregard  the  quantity  of  lyllables  in  words,  either 
wholly  Latin,  or  derived  from  that  language  or 
Greek,  as  in  blafphemy,  from  CAo-fujtxia ;  irritate, 
from  irrito;  orator,  from  orator;  fenator,  from 
fenator  ;  theatre,  from  thcatrum  ;  coroner  and  c6r6- 
net,  from  corona. 

Zealous  as  fome-authors,  particularly  Dr.  Warton 
in  his  Effay  on  the  Genius  of  Pope,  have  been  to 
eftabliih  the  excellence  of  Englifli  with  refpeft  to 
quantity,  and  to  prove  that  it  is  in  itfelf  harmonious 
and  muiical,  we  muft,  after  all  their  ingenious  argu- 
ments, be  obliged  to  leave  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
the  regular  and  uniform  diitin£)  ions  of  Ions:  and  fliort 
fyllables ;  for  although  there  are  many  of  our  words, 
which  w§  can  affirm  to  be  long  or  fliort,  yet  a  great 
number  of  them  cannot  be  faid  to  be  of  any  deter- 
minate quantity. 

The  mode  of  Spelling  appears  to  have  been  in 
former  times  extremely  vague  and  unfettled.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  in  our  old  writers  the  fame 
word  fpelt  differently,  even  in  the  fame  page. 
Orthography  began  to  be  more  an  objeCl  of  atten- 
tion, and  was  refcued  from  its  great  uncertainty, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  ceptury.  Yet  authors 
of  conliderable  eminence  have  differed  much  from 
Hsacb  other  in  their  modes  of  fpelling  fume  parti* 

cular 
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cular  words,  and  have  adjufted  their  pra6bice  to 
their  own  ideas  of  propriety.  Dr.  Lardner  was 
defirous  of  reviving  the  old  mode  of  fpelling  in  fome 
iaitancesy  as  in  gopdnej/hy  forgiveneje,  hijioriey  ex* 
traordinariey  &c.  Bcnfon,  a  commentator  on  St. 
Paul's  Epiftles,  wrote  pj^ipfocCj  prafi.Vj  pravaily  pro- 
cedcy  perfiiCy  and  explancy  like  Lardner.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  a  more  elegant  writer,  made  fimilar  attempts; 
and  Upton,  the  learned  commentator  on  Shake- 
fpeare,  tires  his  readers  by  tiie  repetitions  of  the 
word  tq/i  for  the  fubftantive  tafte.  Mr.  Mitford,, 
tlie  Iliftorian  of  ancient  Greece,  has  introduced 
fouie  novelties  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  i/and,  engage, 
t//joyment,  un/?e6fdy,  foverem,-  and  p\6ti\re/k.  He 
has  made  a  more  laudable  attempt  to  reftore  correct 
fpelling  in  proper  names  derived  from  Greek,  as  in 
Areiopagus,  Epameinondas,  Peififtratus,  Peifander, 
Iphigeneia,  &c.  The.  moft  ufeful  reform  of  this  kind 
would  be  to  fpell  all  proper  names,  whether  ancient 
.or  modern,  exaClly  as  they  occur  in  their  refpeftive 
languages.  The  French  would  then  change  their 
ridiculous  diminutives,  fuch  as  Tiie  Live^  and  Quint 
CurcCy  for  the  genuine  appellations  of  Titus  Livius, 
and  Quintus  Curtius  ;  and  we  fliouldno  longer  de- 
grade  Marcus  Antonius,  and  TuUius,  into  Marc 
Antony  and  TuUy. 

Our  Orthography  remained  in  a  fluftuating  (late, 
till  at  length  what  was  the  general  wi(b>  what  many 
had  attempted  in  vain,  and  feemed  to  require  the 
united  efforts  of  numbers,  was  accompliftied  by  the 
diligence  and  the  acuteneis  of  one^  whom   we  are 

happy 
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happy  to  mention  repeatedly,  for  his  eminent  fer- 
vices  to  the  literature  of  bis  country.  "  Dr.  Johii- 
fon  pu1)liftied  his  Di&ionary ;  and  as  the  weight  of 
truth  and  reafon  is  irrefiftible^  its  authority  has 
nearly  fixed  the  external  form  of  our  language,  and 
from  its  decifions  few  appeals  have  yet  been  made. 
Indeed  fo  convenient  is  it  to  have  one  acknowledged  " 
ftandard  to  recur  to— To  much  preferable,  in  mat- 
ters of  this  nature,  is  a  trifling  degree  of  irregularity 
to  a  continual  change,  and  fruitlefs  purfuit  of  un- 
attainable perfection ;  that  it  is  earneftly  to  be  hoped, 
that  no  author  will  henceforth  on  flight  grounds  be 
tempted  to  innovate.  Dr.  Johnfon  is  every  wher6 
the  declared  enemy  of  unneceflary  innovation.  The 
principles  on  which  he  founds  "bis  improvements, 
are  the  ftable  ones  of  etymology  and  analogy :  the 
former  fcience  will  not  foon  be  more  completely 
underftood  than  it  was  by  him ;  and  if  in  the  latter, 
a  few  fi:eps  may  have  been  made  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  obfervation,.  they  have  been  gained  only  by 
the  purfuit  of  minute  refearches,  inconfiftent  with 
the  greatnefs  of  his  undertaking"." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  learned  Lexicographer, 
that  as  we  received  m?iny  of  our  words  originally 
of  Latin  derivation,  throggh  the  medium  of  the 
French,  we  ought  lo  follow  the  latter  mode  of 
fpelling  in  preference  to  the  former.  Good  as  this 
general  rule  may  be  thought,  there  are  fome  excep- 
lioDs,  which  in  compliance  with  prevailing  cuftom 

«  Nur«s's  Orthoepy,  p.  269f 
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he  readily  admits  himfelf.  "  The  rule  required 
him  to  write  enquire  from  the  French  enqueriry  not 
w/quire.  The  terminatioa  in  our  is  one  of  thofe 
which  has  created  much  difpute.  At  prefent  the 
pra6lice  feems  to  favour  the  rejection  bf  u  in  all 
/n^rds  of  more  than  two  fyllables.  Johnfon  fpells 
autliior  without  a  final  u,  but  always  writes  honotir 
and  favoi^r  *•" 

• 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
moil  judicious  attention  that  can  be  paid  to  ortho- 
graphy, muft  neceflarily  confift  in  diftinguiftiing  thofe 
irregularities  which  are  inherent  in  the  language  it* 
Jelfj  from  thofe  introduced  by  the  capricious^  the 
J'ajhionabley  and  the  ignorant. 

The  preceding  obfervations  have  chiefly  related  to 
words  confidered  by  themfelves.  It  may  be  proper, 
in  the  6ext  place^  to  make  fome  remarks  upon  our 
compofition,  or  the  arrangement  and  connexion  of 
words,  as  they  conftitute  fentences.  In  this  refpefl; 
all  modern  languages  fall  (hort  of  the  ancient,  which 
are  diftinguiflied  by  a  pjeculiar  roundnefs,  harmony,- 
and  compafs  of  period.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
by  having  different  genders  and  terminations  of  their 
verbs  and  nouns,  gave  a  precifion  to  their  meaning, 
which  enabled  them  to  diverfify  the  order  of  con* 
ftru6lion,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  modes,  witliout  any 
injury  to  the  fenfe.  Of  this  advantage  our  language 
is  in  a  great  degree  incapable.     Our  words  in  ge- 

*  Narcs's  Orthoepy,  p.  776. 
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oeral  are  placed  in  the  natural  order  of  conftruc- 
tion ;  and  to  tliis  ftandard  we  endeavour  to  reduce 
both  our  literal  and  free  tranflations  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors :  in  the  works  of  our  writers  we  feek 
in  vain  for  thofe  clofely  conne6ted  parts  of  a  fen* 
tence,  and  that  judicious  pofition  of  the  principal 
word  in  the  moft  advantageous  place,  which  have 
fo  itriking  an  efieSl  in  the  compofition  of  the  claffics. 


III.    Sir  Thomas  Brawn — Dr.  Johnfon — 

M7\  Gibbon. 

The  cultivation  of  the  learned  languages,  fince  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.  has  introduced  many  words  of 
Latin  origin  into  the  converfation  and  the  writings 
of  the  Englifli.  The  attention  paid  to  Italian  lite* 
rature,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  contri- 
buted to  increafe  their  number.  In  the  works  of 
Shakefpeare  we  find  many  fucfa  words ;  and  thofe, 
which  his  imperfeCi;  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
did  not  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  taking  imme* 
diately  from  the  claflics,  he  probably  borrowed  from 
tiie  fame  tranflations,  which  furoiflied  many  of  his 
plots,  fpeeches,  and  charafters  \  Yet  he  feems  to 
have  conlidered  the  too  free  admiflion  of  this  flrange 
phrafeology  as  an  object:  of  occafioncd  cenfure,  and 
has  therefdre  expofed  it  to  ridicule  with  great  effed; 
in  the  ludicrous  characters  of  Holofemes  and  PiftoL 

^  For  a  very  curious  Lift  of  thefc  Tranflations,  fee  Dr.  Farmer'a 
Eifay  on  the  learning  of  Shakefpeare* 

VOL.  X*  I  Tho 
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The  (k(^9)£ltic  pcodui£kioi>s  of  Ben  Jbafon  bi$.  cpi^-: 
teixipojcary  are  o^uch  more  itrongly  lAarked  by  thefe 
exotic  cQ|M:eits.  But  of  fill  pur  writers  of  thofe 
times  IK)  onie  fe^ms  to  have  been  fo  ambitious  of 
the  ftiff  and  pompous  ^corations  of  a  latinifed 
ftyle,  as  Sir  TUoaias  Brawr\,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  Vulgar  Errors.  His  fente^ces.  ?^re  fo  replete  witl^ 
\yord$i  wliich  differ  only  fro^  Lectin  in  their  termi- 
nations,  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  firft  place  in  the 
fchool  of  pedantry.  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that 
the  force  of  his  own  obfervation,  which  was  levelled 
againft  thofe  who  indulge  in  this  praClice,  recoils 
upon  himfelf.  "  If  elegancie  ftill  precedeth,  and 
Englii]^  pens  maintain  that  ftream  we  have  of  late 
ob^i'ved  to  flpw  from  many,  we  ihall  within  fevf 
years  be  faine  to  learqe  Latin^e  to  underiUnd  £nglifl\, 
^ud  a  wo(rk  will  prove  of  equs^l  facility  in,  either  ^" 

The  affeCled  ftrufture  of  hi^  ftyle  is  apparent  evea 
from  the  firft  fentence  of  the  above  mentioned  vvork. 
"  Would  truth  difpenfe,  we  could  be  content  with 
Plato,  that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance,  that 
intelle£tual  acquiiition  were  but  reminifcentiai  evo- 
cation, &c."  That  many  of  his  wordb  may  be  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin  with  little  more  than  a  change  in 
their  terminations,  the  following  pafikge^  will  Chow* 
^^  Scintilllitions  are  not  tiie  afcenfion  of  the  air  upon 
the  colliiipn  of  two  hard  bodies,  but  ra.ther  tbe  in- 
flammable effluences  difcharged  from  the  bodies  col- 
lided."   ^^  Ice  is  figured  in  its  guttulous  defcent  from 

*  Preface  to  the  Yulgivr  Erroi;, 

the 
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the  air,  apd  grows  greater  or  leffer  according  unto 
the  accretion  or  pluviQus  aggelation  about  the  mo- 
ther fuad  fundaijQental  atones  thereof^." 


V     V 


There  is  fufficient  r^afoa  to  fuppofe,  that  Dn 
Johafoa  formed  his  ftyle  upon  the  model  of  Sir 
T.  Brpwn.  He  has  written  his  life ;  has  quoted  ir^ 
fcis  Dictionary  many  pf  his  words,  unfupported  by 
any  other  authority ;  and  perhaps,  in  his  works,  i^ 
would  not  be  difl^cult  to  tr^ce  jlbme  mark^  of  dire^ 
imitation* 

• 

Between  the  opinion9  c^id  the  pra6iice  of  Johnfoii 
there  is  a  ftriking  inconfifteqcy  j  for  in  the  PrefacQ 
to  his  E)iaionary,  he  regrets  that  our  language  had 
been  for  fome  time  gradually  departing  from  it3 
ancient  Teutonic  character;  and  yet  in  his  works, 
particularly  in  the  Rambler,  he  promotes  this  de- 
parture in  tl\e  moft  ftudious  manner.  From  the 
^writer  of  an  Eqglifh  diftionary  might  naturally  bo 
expe^ed  a  clofe  fidherence  to  idiom;  and  that  he 
Kyould  piark  tlic  line  of  diilin^ion  very  ftrongly  be- 
|;ween  fuch  words  and  phrafes  as  were  unfupported 
by  fufficient  authority,  and  fuch  as  had  been  fanc« 
tioped  by  the  ufage  of  the  b^fi  autliors«  And  from 
a  writer,  whofe  profefled  purpofe  it  was  to  recoriiT 
mend  the  beauties  of  moral  trudi  to  the  different 
ranks  of  the  public  at  large,  and  to  render  topics  of 
priticifm .  intelligible  and  popular,  we  fhouldexpe^i 
few  pedantic  Qr  afFe^d  mpdes  of  expreffion.    Wh&. 

<  p.  40,  41. 
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ther  we  confider  the  nature  of  his  Eflays,  or  the  ge? 
neral  ufe  for  which  they  were  intended,  it  muft  be 
pvident,  that  fuch  fubjefls  caii  for  peculiar  perfpf- 
cuity  of  expreffion.     Johnfon  feems  to  have  judged 
the  ftyle  of  Addifon  more  worthy  of  praile,   thaq 
proper  for  his  imitation,    when  he  judicioufly  ob- 
ferved  that,    "  Whoever  wiflies   to  acquire  a  ftilo 
which  is  familiar  but  not  coarfe,  and  elegant  but  not 
oftentatious,  muft  give  his  days  and  nights  to^the 
yoluipes  of  Addifon.^     Our  literati^re  indeed  dates  a 
pew  era  from  the  publication  of  his  worjid ;  an4 
fome  of  his  words,  if  they  be  not  of  his  own  coining, 
are  rarely  to  be  m6t  with  in  former  writers.     By 
ende^vpuring  to  avoid  low  and  familiar  expreffions, 
he  is  frequently  lofty  and  turgid ;  aTid  to  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  muft  fome- 
times  be  wholly  unintelligible.     His   formal  modes 
of  expreffion,  involved  periods,  frequent  ufe  of  the 
fubftantive  inftead  of  the  adjefkive,  and  ftated  in-  ^ 
trodu6tion  of  triads,  are  peculiarities;,  if  not  innova- 
tions, which  have  drawn  after  him  a  train  of  imita- 
tors.    Some  of  them  are  indeed  entitled  to  praiic 
on  account  of  their  poiTeffing  fuflicient  judgment  to 
adapt  their  ftyle  to  their  thoughts ;  and  others  have 
expofed  themfelves  to  ridicule  by  the  ludicrous  aftb-* 
cialion  of  pompous  words  with  feeble  ideas. 

If  our  fubjeft  required  us  to  weigh  the  general 
merits  of  this  author,  as  well  as  to  remark  the  peci;- 
liarities  of  his  ftyle,  we  fhould  readily  conqur  in  the 
commendation  beftowed  upon  his  extraordinary 
abilities,  and  acknowledge,  that  the  energy  of  his 

ua 
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language  was  often  a  fuflBicient  apology  for  his  ela- 
borate pomp ;  and  that  our  cenfure  muft  in  fome 
degree  abate  its  feverity,  when  we  confider  the  force 
and  the  difcrimination  of  his  terms,  the  corre&nefs^ 
rariety,  and  fplendour  of  his  imagery,  the  power  of 
his  underftanding^  his  love  of  virtue  and  religion, 
and  his  2eal  for  their  promotion^  fo  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  different  charadiers  he  fuftained  in 
the  literary  world  as  a  moralift,  a  philologift,  and  a 
critic. 

* 

In  the  courfe  of  our  remarks  upon  this  fubje€ly 
Gibbon,  tlie  hiftorian  of  '^  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire/'  claims  fome  ibare  of  our 
attention.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  public, 
and  particularly  for  the  younger  part  of  his  readers, 
that  he  has  concealed  the  poifon  of  infidelity  under 
a  honied  fvveetnefs  of  ftyle.  Skilled  in  all  the  arts 
of  compofition,  and  ftudious  id  pleafe  and  to  amufe 
us  at  the  ex  pence  of  corrednefs  of  taite,  he  has 
blended  the  difiion  of  a  poet  with  that  of  an  hi/io» 
rian.  His  work  is  not  fo  much  a  narrative  of 
fa6i;s,  sis  a  diifertation  upon  hiftory,  and  unlefs  the 
reader  is  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  fubje6ts, 
he  finds  many  allufions  obfcure,  and  fome  unintel* 
ligible.  The  arrangement  of  his  fentences  is  fre- 
quently fo  much  alike,  and  they  are  formed  in  fo 
mechanical  a  manner,  that  they  feem  to  have  been 
conftrufled  according  to  fome  particular  rule.  Al- 
though many  of  his  charaOiers  are  finely  drawn, 
and  many  of  his  defcriptions  are  lively  and  beauti- 
ful ;  yet  his  verbofenefs  frequently  fatigues  and  per- 
plexes 
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• 

picxes  the  kttenticfn.  He  cAdfevotti^,  aitS  ojffert 
with  unfucctefsfirl  pfaiti^,  to  ^ive  di^rrfty  't6  itiSes^  and 
tfo  adorn  every  fubjeft,  whether  trivid  or  kiiportdnt, 
with  the  ftoXrery  ornailftdnts  df  deTcffiiytiott.  In  v^i- 
ous  inftance^s  be  imift  oflettd  tfhe  jodginient  of  WK)fe 
Who  wMi  to  fee  thl?  different  kinds  of  \vriting  tzou- 
fined  vvrthin  their  dde  limits,  and  inoi^  J^trtfctilarly 
cxpeft,  that  an  htftorian  ihotild  not  depart,  dither  in 
point  of  dignity  of  charafter^  6r  propriety  cif  ex* 
preffion,  from  the  rules  of  corre£k  compofition. 
A  careful  reader  of  Gibbon  will  obferve,  that  his 
ftyle  is  ftrongly  marked  by  pomp,  aflfeCbation,  and 
tedund^hcy ;  that  he  fometnnes  ufes  words  in  new 
and  tmatithorifed  fenfes ;  ^d  frequently  adopts  the 
IVench  idiom  *. 

It  is  not  eaiy  t6  cftimate  how  much  the  Scotch 
writers  have  contributed  to  the  value  and  the  im- 
portance of  literature.  In  the  yarious  departments 
of  Hiftory,  Philof6pby,  Scifence,  Poetry,  arid  Crki- 
cifm,  they  Have  exerted  themfclvcs  with  no  lefs  ta* 
lents  than  diligence.  The  firft  publications  of  ibmfc 
of  them  were  marked  by  thofe  national  peculiari- 
ties, which  in  fuccieeding  editions  have  been  cor- 
Te6bed*  Hume,  Robertfon,  and  Blair,  by  cafeM 
revifions,  have  refined  and  polilhed  their  works^ 
which  in  the  general  eftimation  of  the  public,  very 
defervedly  occupy  a  place  artiong  the  inoft  diftin- 
guiflied  prodb€Hons  of  the  Britifh  prefe. 

•  For  numerous  proofs  fee  Dr«Whitak€r's  R^Tiew  of  Gibboti*9 
Roman  liiftory,  Svo.  1791' 

If 
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If  there  be  any  writers  who  endjeavour  to  vitiate 
our  language :  if  they  deliberately  haften  its  decline 
by  adding  to  its  coiTuptions,  they  are  juft  obje6ls  of 
cenfnre ;  and  unlefs  their  deviations  from  its  idiom 
be  remarked  and  avoided,  how  can  the  diitin£iion 
between  a  pure  and  an  adulterated  ftyle  be  pre* 
ferved?  Without  attention  to  fome  rules,  without 
fome  bounds  are  fet  to  capricious  innovation,  the 
language  will  degenerate,  and  the  fterling  ere  of  th6 
Eagliih  tongue  will  £na)ly  lofe  it^  value,  and  !t§ 
lofre,  by  feeing  mixed  with  the  drofs  of  IVench  fri* 
Voloufo^^  and  the  alloy  of  leat'ned  dff6^a!tiot). 


CHiPTEa 
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The  SuhjeSt  continued. 

CHAPTER  III. 

OUR  language  ought  to  be  confidered  not  only 
with  a  view  to  its  grammatical  propriety,  but  as  a 
iubje6k  of  tafte;  In  order  to  avoid  the  errors  of 
thofe  who  have  been  led  aftray  by  affedation  and 
falfe  refinement,  and  to  form  a  proper  opinion  of  its 
genume  idiom,  it  is  neceflary  to  perufe  the  works  of 
the  beft  and  moft  approved  writers. 

tn  the  various  departments  of  religion,  hiftory, 
poetry,  and  general  literature,  we  will  endeavour 
to  point  out  fome  writers  of  the  pureft  Engliih — but 
without  any  wilh  to  detra6k  from  the  excellence  of 
thofe,  whom  the  limited  nature  of  our  work,  and  not 
Ignorance  of  their  merits,  or  prejudice  agaiuft  them^ 
may  incline  us  to  omit 

Let  the  reader  commence  his  ftudies  with  thofe 
who  were  moft  diftinguiihed  in  the  reign  of  Eliia- 
beth,  when  the  language  began  to  be  refined  from 
its  original  roughnefs,  ailumed  a  fuller  form,  and  was 
Inarked  by  more  di(lin6b  features ;  and  let  him  pur- 
fue  his  progreis  down  to  the  prefent  times.  Nor 
ought  he  to  be  deterred  from  this  defign  By  an 
apprehenfioui  that  he  will  find  our  old  authors  clothed 

io 
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in  the  garb  of  rude  and  uncouth  antiquity ;  for  he 
will  make  the  pleafing.  difcovery,  that  fhaded  as  the 
language  of  his  forefathers  may  be  by  fome  obfcuri- 
ties,  yet  it  does  not  materially  differ  from  his  own^ 
in  point  of  itru(3xire  and  formation^  or  the  meaning 
of  the  generality  of  words* 

The  fubjiance  of  a  language  remains  for  ages 
unaltered,  however  the  influx  of  new  cuftoms^  and 
the  inventions  or  the  improvements  of  arts^  may 
occafion  fome  addition  to  its  terms,  and  fome  change 
in  its  orthography  and  pronunciation.  Shakefpeare 
will  of  courfe  attrad  his  early  attention ;  and  he  will 
find  in  his  incomparable  dramas  fuch  an  accommo* 
dation  of  %le  to  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  rough 
and  the  poliihed,  the  heroic  and  the  vulgar  charac* 
ters  of  his  plays,  as  (hews  that  our  language  was 
fufficiently  ftrong  and  copious  to  be  a  proper  vehicle 
even  for  all  the  wonderful  conceptions  of  his  genius. 
The  Chronicle  of  Speed,  the  Hiftory  of  the  World, 
by  Sir  JValter  Ralegh,  the  Hiftory  of  the  grand  Re- 
bellion, by  Lord  Clarendon,  and  the  Works  of  Sir 
JVilUafn  Temple,  are  deferving  perufal  for  vigour  and 
compais  of  difHon,  as  well  as  the  difplay  of  talents 
and  knowledge.  The  common  tranflation  of  the 
JHohf  Bible,  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  excluflve 
of  the  important  nature  of  its  contents,  deferv^s 
great  attention.  The  nature  and  compafs  of  its 
pbrafeology  are  fuch,  as  prove  no  leis  the  powers  of 
the  language  than  the  corre£t  judgment  of  the  tranf- 
lato^s.  The  words  are,  for  the  moft  part,  elegant 
and  expreflive;  and  convey  the  fublime  ideas  of  the 

original. 


ginal,  without  toai-fertefs  6r  vulgarity  ob  the  biiS 
hand,  or  pedantry  and  afFeiftation  on  the  other.  The 
manly  and  dignified  profe,  and  the  rich  and  fuhlim^ 
poetry  bf  Milton^  far  frdm  bemg  degraded  or  JFct- 
lered,  ai'e  exalted  and  adomfed  by  theh-  ityl'e ;  and  ft 
was  his  peculiar  glory^  to  apply  with 'conftrmtn'at6 
tafte  and  (kill  the  flowing  periods  of  blank  verfe,  to 
the  majefty  of  an  tepic  poem.  The  increafing  tribute 
of  praffe,  in  every  age  except  his  own,  haS  been  paid 
to  the  flights  of  hb  tr^nfcendetit  genius^  and  thd 
stores  df  his  vaft  eruditioiiw 

Dr.  ifmc  'Harrow  floutilhed  In  the  rergh  of 
Charles  11.  His  Strmons  are  matchlefs :  his  pe- 
riods are  fo  fall  and  lexuberant,  as  to  give  no  itiade- 
quate  reprefentation  of  the  eloquence  bf  Cicerb; 
He  exhauih  every  fubjeO:  which  he  undertakes  to 
difcuis,  leaving  tiothihg  but  admiration  of  the  fetti^ 
Mty  of  his  mitid,  to  tiie  writers  who  foUon^  him  npdtt 
the  fame  topics.  His  Sertnons  difpljly  to  thfe  grfeatfeiS: 
advantage  the  energy  of  his  intelle6l:ual  pot\^ers,  eat** 
ployed  upon  the  itioft  importatit  futytfts. 

The  great  Locfce,  in  a  pliain  and  fevere  ftyle,  wfeft 
adapted  to  the  philofophical  precilion  of  his  Tt- 
fearches,  unravelled  the  intricacies  of  the  moft  in*- 
terefting  branch  of  philofophy  by  tracing  ideas  t6 
tlreir  fburce,  and  developing  the  faculties  of  the 
tiiind. '  In  the  iUuftrious  rieign  of  Anne,  when  Britain 
Reached  an  eminent  degree  of  glory  in  literature  as 
trell  as  in  war,  Swifl  valued  himfelf  on  ufing  no 
words  but  fuch  as  vv^re  of  native  Englilh  groi?vth  : 
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in  dear  and  familiar  diClioii  he  expreflfed  tlie  full 
freedom  of  an  aCtite  mind,  and  never  i^rote  t^ith  fe 
much  pleafure  as  when  he  infdulged  his  tatent  for 
irony.  So  averfe  was  he  to  the  flowers  of  eloiquencfe, 
that  it  has  been  faid  that  metaphors  arte  thinly  fca!t- 
tered  over  his  writings  :  yet  who  wiH  jjrefilrtWe  td 
eenfure  the  author  of  Gulfivet's  Travels  for  #ant  trf 
imagination?  Addifony  tlie  accompKfll^d  ftholah, 
Ae  refined  critic,  and  the  enlightened  motalift,  iikt 
another  Socrates,  brought  moral  philofophy  frotn 
the  fchools,  arrayed  her  in  the  moft  engaging  drefs^ 
and  called  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  tafte 
and  to  virtue,  in  his  elegant  and  entertamihg  ^ffays '. 
The  prefaces  of  Dry  den  ate  marked  by  thfe  dde  fend 
the  vivacity  of  genius ;  and  there  is  a  fadKty  in  hii 
rhymes,  and  a  vigour  in  his  poetry,  which  I'emlcr  hitft 
juftly  the  boaft  of  our  country.  Popt  composed  hi* 
prefaces  and  letters  with  peculiar  grace  and  beauty  of 
ftyle ;  and  his  poems  prefent  the  fineft  fpecimens  of 
exquifite  judgment,  adorned  with  the  itaoft  polifli^il 
verfification. 

The  works  of  Melmofhy  partifcularly  his  letters 
htid  tfanflations  of  Cicefo  and  iPlitiy,  are  remarkable 

^  As  I  have  been  from  early  life  an  enthufiadic  admirer  of 
Addifon,  confidered  as  a  moral  writer,  1  cannot  cliaraderife  his 
merits  in  a  manner  more  correfpondent  with  my  original  feelings 
^f  refped,  than  by  applying  to  him  thie  fentiments  which  Erafbius 
lias  exprefled  of  Cicero.*  *'  C^rte  nunquam  mibi  magis  placuit 
Cicero  turn,  qiium  adamarem  ilia  ftudia,  quam  nunc  placet 
feni :  non  tantum  ob  divinam  quandam  orationis  fclicitatcm, 
irenim  etiam  ob  pedoris  eruditi  fandlimoniam,  profc^to  meum 
afflavit  animum,  meque  mihi  reddidit  meliorem/' 

for 
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for  fmoothnefi  and  elegance  of  compofition.  Tiie* 
Le£bures  of  &r  Jojhua  Reynolds  illuilratc  the  prin' 
ciples  of  his  delightful  art^  in  a  manner  no  lefs  cre- 
ditable to  him  as  a  fine  writer,  than  as  an  eminent 
painter  and  eonnoiifeur.  The  iocred  dvfcouries  of 
the  amiable  Bijhop  Home  recommend  the  duties  of 
that  holy  religion,  of  which*  he  was  ib  bright  an  orna- 
ment, in  a  fweet  and  lively  fiyle.'  The  manly  vigour 
of  Bishop  Watfon  difFufes  its  animation  through  all 
his  works,  whether  philofopbical,  controverlial,  or  re* 
ligious.  And  wher6  can  we  find  compofitions,  which- 
unite  the  politene&  of  tbe  gentleman  with  the  attain- 
ments of  the  fcholar,  blended  in  jufter  proportions,r 
than  in  the  Polymetis  of  Spence^  the  Atkeman 
Letters,  the  Dialogues  of  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Bifhop 
Hurdy  and  the  papers  of  the  Jdventurer,  and  the 
Obfereerf 

Johnfons  Lives  of  the  PoetSf  if  ibme  allowance 
be  made  for  his  prejudices  agaiuit  Milton  and  Gray, 
merit  great  attention,  and  contain  as  many  excellent 
principles  of  morality  as  of  tafte.  They  will  give 
ufeful  hints  to  a  young  man  as  to  the  conduS;  of 
life;  and  ihew  him  that  frequently  the  powers  of 
genius,  and  the  rage  of  diflipation,  have  been  united 
in  the  favourites  of  the  mufes*  Whence  he  may 
infer  that  a  found  judgment  is  more  defirable  than  a 
fine  imagination,  and  that  abilities  without  prudence 
may  gain  the  laurels  of  ParnaiTus,  but  cannot  fecure 
their  poifeffor  from  diigrace  or  penury  ^ 

s  Se«  the  RcT.W.  Jones's  excelleat  Advice  to  a  Young  Man. 

6  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  fome  of  tjie  principfil  fources,  from 
.which  may  be  derived  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
purity,  thQ  firength,  abd  the  ^copioufnefs  of  the  £ng- 
lifh  language.  Such  are  the  examples,  by  which  our 
ftyle  ought  tp  be  regulated.  In  them  may  be  re^ 
marked  the  idiomatic  ftru6lure  of  ^fences,  and  the 
proper  arrangements  of  their  parts.  They  prefent 
fpecimens  ^  of  purity  without  ftifFnefs,  and  elegance 
without  affeftation ;  they  are  free  both  from  pomp-r 
pus  and  vulgar  di6iion,  and  their  authors  have  the 
happy  art  of  pleafing  our  tafte,  while  they  improve 
our  underftandings,  and  confirm  our  principles  of 
morality  and  ^religion. 

r 

In  the  courfe  of  this  perufal  it  will  be  found,  that 
In  proportion  as  the  great  cpntroverfies  upon  religioa 
and  politics  began  to  fubfide  fmce  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  a  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  th^ 
niceties  of  grammar  and  criticifm ;  and  coarfe  and 
barbarous  phrafeology  has  been  gradually  poliflied 
into  propriety  and  elegance. 

As  the  practice  of  writing  for  public  infpe3:ion 
has  been  much  improved  fmce  the  period  above- 
mentioned,  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place. 
The  long  parenihefis,  which  fo  frequently  occurs  in 
the  older  writers,  to  the  great  embarraflment  and 
perplexity  of  their  meaning,  has  frdlen  much  into 
difufe.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  it  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Johnfon.  Authors 
have  ihortened  their  fentences,  which,  in  fome  of 
^e  ^eft  writers  of  the  feyenteentb;  and  the  begin* 

ning 
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i^iog  of  the  eighteeiitli  century,  were  extended  to 
^n  exceflive  length*;  and  they  have  ftated  their 
tliQughts  tQ  much  more  advantage  by  feparating 
theni  from  each  other,  and  exprefling  them  m\l\ 
gres^ter  diftiaftnefs.  The  cufiom  of  writing  in  ihort 
fentences  muft  be  allowed  to  detraQ;  from  roi^nd- 
oeis  of  period,  and  dignity  of  compofition :  but 
it  certJ^inly  contributes  fo  materially  to  perfpicMity, 
ivhich  is  the  prime  excellence  of  ftyle,  that  it  can* 
ppt  f^il  tp  make  every  reader  fatisfied  with  thq 
phar^ge, 

.  Many  who  write  only  as  they  are  prompted  by 
fome  tranfient  fubjefl:  of  the  day,  endeavour  to  catch 
public  attention  by  a^c^ed  and  modifh  language. 
^  popular  fpeaker,  and  particularly  a  member  of 
|lie  Houfe  of  Coinmons,  eryoys  e^  kind  of  privilege 
•  to  coin  q^  n^any  words  as  he  pleafes ;  and  they  no 
faoner  receive  the  fanftion  of  his  authority  thaa 
they  intrude  upon  us  from  every  quarter  in  letters, 
plays,  and  periodical  publications.  But  fuch  words 
refemble  the  flies  that  ai'e  feen  fporting  in  the  fun 
pnly  for  a  day,  and  afterwards  appear  no  noore* 
The  people  of  faflxion,  ever  fickl?  and  foqd  of  no-? 

^  See  the  ffrii  feotenco  of  Clarendpn's  Hiftory  of  the  RcbcUioiu 
The  fecond  fentence  of  Milton's  "  Reformatioi^'^  in  £QgIand 
runs  to  ^9i  folio  lines,  divided  into  nearly  as  many  inembers  ; 
the  firil  fentence  of  his  fecond  Book  againd  Prelacy  is  18|  linea 
folio  in  length*  There  is  a  fentence  hi  Botingbroke's  Philo* 
i^pl^y,  EiTay  i.  f^.  S.  which  is  22  lin<es  odavo  in  length;  and 
ttie^e  is  ai^other  in  Swift's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Treafurer  nearly 
as  long* 

yelty^ 


yelty,  are  83  prompt  to  r^ejeS:  as  they  were  to  adopt 
them  ;  and  they  feldom  long  furvive  the  occafion  that 
gave  them  birth. 

Bi^t  a  correQ:  writer  neither  countenancesi  by  his 
lE^pprobation,  npr  aMthorifes  by  his  pi*a£bi<;e,  fuch 
words  as  hi^ye  only  povelty  to  recommend  them  j 
Ijfhethpr  they  are  introduced  by  the  noble  or  the 
vulga,r,  the  learned  qr  the  ignorant  Upon  thefe 
QCcaAoQs  a  good  tafte  will  prove  the  fureft  guide, 
^e  confoTo^  to  idiom  an4  analogy;  and  at  the 
fame  time  he  confeiTes  his  obligations  to  thofe 
Grammarians,  who  have  fittempted  to  reduce  hi$^ 
native  language  to  a  claflical  ftandard^  he  forgets 
pot  ^^hat  it  is  of  great  ioiportance  for  an  {Ingliihman 
to  recolleft,  that  the  "  pure  wells  of  Englifli  un- 
d^filed"aire  fupplied  by  a  Sa^on  ioprce;  and  that 
the  genius  of  the  Britiih  language,  like  the  fpirit  of 
(b§  Britiih  people,  difdains  to  be  too  much  en- 
P*o^Iie4  upon  by  arbitrary  and  foreign  innovations. 

)n  words,  ^  fa/hions,  tLe  fame  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantaftic,  if  too  new  or  old. 
Be  not  the  firft  by  whom  the  new  are  try'd^ 
Nof  yet  the  laft  to  lay  the  old  afide  K 

^  Pppe  oa  CrittcifiQ. 


I.  Pro- 
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L     Pronunciation. 

Our  remarks  have  been  generally  applied  to  the 
Englifh,  confidered  as  a  written  language :  but  books 
have  a  much  more  extenfive  ufe,  than  merely  to  re- 
gulate the  praftice  of  writers ;  ibr  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  converfatioQ  both  accurate  and  pure. 
There  will  always  be  lefs  variation  of  fpeech  prevail- 
ing among  the  natives  of  different  provinces,  and  leis 
vulgarity  of  dialeft,  in  proportion  as  well-written 
books  are  circulated  and  perufedr 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  fix  the  pronunciation  of 
ft  language^  it  is  evident  that  without  fome  per- 
manent iUndard,  it  is  as  liable  to  change  as  any 
fi^fhion  whatever.  Two  of  the  moit  obvious  rules 
feen^  to  be,  that  every  articulate  found  to  be  ex- 
preiTed  fhould  have  its  proper  letter  or  letters  t6 
reprefent  it:  and  that  the  letters  appropriated  to 
one  found  Ihould  never  be  ufed  to  exprels  another. 
Thefe  laws  for  the  corred;  pronunciation  of  language 
ihould  be  pra6tiied  and  recommended  by  pedbns  of 
liberal  education,  and  their  example  ihould  fumilh 
a  rule  to  the  public  at  large;  for  it  is  well  remarked 
by  Qumtilian,  that  the  confent  of  the  learned,  and 
liot  the  pra£bice  of  the  populace,  ought  to  give  thQ 
law  to  converfation.  Much  depends  upon  the  rank 
and  refpeCiability  of  thofe  who  fanSdon  any  praftice 
whatever:  numerous  anomalies,  it  is  true,  may  have 
become  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  it  is  too  late  to  extir* 

pate 
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pate, them;  If  however  they  cannot  be  removed,  at 
leaft  vigilance  may  expofe  their  number,  and  care 
may  prevent  their  increafe.     To  point  out  errors  is 
the  firit  ftep  to  correftion)  and  this  tafk  has  been 
ably  executed  by  the  acute  and  diligent  author  of 
*'  the  Elements  of  Orthoepy,"  whofe  work  has  fug- 
gefted  fome   of  thefe  obfervations,    and   furniflied   . 
others.    Foreigners  complain,  that  our  pronunciation 
is  fo  much  at  variance  with  our  mode  of  fpelling, 
that  it  is  long  before  they  can  converfe  in  Englilh 
without  running  the  rifle  of  being  guilty  of  fome  im- 
propriety.    We  have  too  much  reafon  to  concur 
with  them  in  this  complaint,  as  w^e  muft  in  fome   ^ 
inftances  be  as  fenlible  of  its  reafonablenefs  as  them- 
felves.     Our  pronunciation  is  often  governed  by  fuch 
caprice,  tliat  we  have  founds  fometimes  exprefled  by 
one  character,  and  fometimes  by  another:  many  let- 
ters in  our  alphabet  ferve  to  exprefs  many  founds 
very  differently  from  thofe  to  which  they  are  regu- 
larly appropriated,  and  many  combinations  of  letters 
are  ftill  more  vague  and  unfettled*".     From  what- 
ever quarter  thefe  irregularities  firft  arofe,  whether 
firom  the  Court  or  the  Stage,  they  foon  became  efta- 
bliihed  by  common  ufage.     There  are  many  words 
which,  if  pronounced  exa6lly  as  they  are  written, 
would  in  many  companies  fubjed  a  perfbn  to  the 

^  The  proofs  of  this  lad  obfervation  are  too  remarkable  to 
be  omitted.    Tfhc  combination  -^ugh  has  nine  different  powers,'    * 
as  in  1.  hiccough  ;    2.  bough  ;  3.  dough;  4.  cough  ;  5.  lough  ; 

6.  tough;  7. through  ;  8.  thorough  ;  p.  thought.    They  are  pro- 
nounced like  i*  up  ;  2.  ou  ;  3.  o  long  ;  4.  auf ;  5,  ock  ;  6.  uflF; 

7.  oo  long;  8.  q  ihort ;  9.  aut.     Marcs,  p.  14. 

VOL.  I.  K  charge 
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chargp  .of  .aflfe£iaUon  or  vulgarity  ^     He  imift  be 

fjuided  by  the  prevailing  fafliion  of  the  times,  >  and 
oqk  upon  the  prominciafibn  of  hfs  Anceftors  of  only 
half  a  century  ago  as  obfolete  as  their  dfeis,  with  the 
high  probability,  that  ere  many  years  fhall  elapfe, 
the  fame  obfervation  may  be  applicable  fo  the  pre- 
fcnt  times.  The  analogy,  hovrever,  between  drefs 
nrid  language  is  not  perliaps  very  elofe,  for  it  may  be 
remarked,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  our  own  country, 
that  altliough  the  fafliion  in  drefs  which  prevailed  inf 
f(Ti*mer  times  has  of  late  years  in  fome  refpe6ls 
l^een  revived  j  yet  that  part  of  the  afiurance  of 
Horace,  which  proinifes  the  renovation  of  anti- 
quated words,  is  not  found  to  be  warranted  by 
ejcperienee". 

AVe  muit  here  conciude  ouf  observations  on  a 
language,  which  by  the  commerce,  the  conquefts, 
and  the  cotonies  of  the  Engliflr,  is  at  pi'efent  very 
generally  diffufed,  and  probably  is  fpoken  at  this  day 

*  Such  as  natsre,  fiperior^  f^^S^^i  educatuntf  in/uperable.  It  is 
not  unuiual  to  fay  chvne  for  tunc,  ckumid  for  tun>id,  chumult 
fpr  tumult,  forcktuie  for  fortune,  cffcttchom  for  covetotis,  bonify 
/fr  fur  baluftcr,  from  baluftrade:  Bedlam  for  Bethlehem,  c^e/i<3^ 
for  ebina,^  conjler  for  conilrue,  hatchment  for  atchicvement,  ha" 
ptnnt/  hr  halfpenny,  hem  for  heron,  hundtrd  for  hundred,  mar" 
chaid  for  mcrdmnf,  fatlet  for  fallad,  Jtake  for  ftcak,  ybn/^orc  for 
rfcruloire,^//;tfr?'oir»rr(/i  for  a^aragOs, wooiuf  for  wound,  &c.  &ci 
Sec  Nares,  p.  266. 

■  Multa  renafccntur  qiwe  jam  cccidere,  cadcntq; 
Quan  nunc  font  in  honore  vocabula,  fi  volet  ufu« 
'Muciivpvncs  arbilrium  eft,  etjtis,  ct  norma  locjuendi. 

Ars  Poet.  1.  76^ 
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"by  more  than  twenty  millioils  of  perfons  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  globe.  Its  reputation  {kerns  to  in-^ 
Crcafe  more  and  niore,  as  It  is  of  late  years  becomfe 
the  favourite  ftudy  of  many  foreigners,  who  wifli  to 
complete  a  liberal  education.  And  indeed  it  may  be 
faid,  without  partiality,  to  merit  their  particular  at- 
tention •  fince  it  contains  fome  of  the  choiceft  trea- 
fures  of  the  human  mind,  and  h  the  vehicle  df 
iTuch  intellectual  vigodr,  warriith  of  imagination, 
depth  of  erudition,  and  refearch  of  philofophy, 
as  can  with  difficulty  be  (equalled  in  any'othefr 
nation. 

The  pi'evalence  atid  flourilhing  ftate  of  bur  lati- 
goage  depend  not  folely  upon  the  inhabitants  of  thte 
Britiii)  dominions  in  Europe.  In  many  of  the  ifiands 
of  the  Weft  Indies  it  is  cultivated  with  diligencie. 
Our  extenfive  and  ftill  increafing  fettlements  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  promife  to  infure  its  prcfervatioh,  and 
open  a  fpacious  field  for  its  wider  diffufion.  The 
United  States  of  America  cannot  fail  to  preferve 
the  language  of  their  psu*ent  country ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fpirit.of  literary  refearch  rifes  among 
them,  the  ftudy  of  thofe  Engliili  publications  will  be 
encouraged,  from  which  the  Americans  have  acquired 
their  knowledge  of  legiflation,  and  their  principles  of 
liberty.  ^     ' 

When  we  c6nfider  the  uncertainty  and  the  flu^u- 
tting  nature  of  all  human  affairs,  and  particularly 
tlie  great  mutability  of  language,  we  cannot  help 
giviiig  way  to  the  melancholy  reflexion,  that  the 

&  S  time 
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time  may  arrive,  when  the  Englilh,  which  at  prcient 
appears  fo  durable  and  penimnent,  as  the  ftandard 
of  coDverfatioa  and  writing,  will  becorne  obfolete. 
The  caprices  of  falbion,  the  wide  extent  of  our  com- 
merce, the  general  intercourfe  with  other  nations, 
and  more  particularly  the  predominance  of  tlie 
French  language,  unmerited  as  it  certainly  is,  may 
produce  great  changes ;  and  Hume  and  Johnfon, 
Pope  and  Goldfmith,  may  become  what  Speed  and 
Aicham,  Chaucer  and  Phaer,  are  at  prefent.  We 
eannoty  however,  think  that  the  underftandhig  and 
the  tafte  of  mankind  will  be  likely  fo  far  to  degene- 
rate, a3  to  fuffer  works  of  intrinfic  n^erit  ever  to  fink 
into  oblivion ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to 
cherifh  the  pleaiing  expectation^  that  the  befi  pro- 
du£tions  of  our  writers,  ranked  with  the  admired 
daffies  of  Greece  and  Riome,  will  be  carefully  pre- 
ferved  for  general  improvement  and  pleafure,  and 
will  convey  the  trcafures  of  genius,  learning,  and 
philofopby,  to  the  mofl  diflant  ages  and  generations. 


CHAPT£tt 


CHAPTER   IV. 


The  Latin  Language. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  this  language  introduces  us  to 
many  of  thofe  works,  which  are  defervedly  cklTed 
^mong  the  moll  elegant  productions  of  the  hudfian 
mind,  and  are  confidered  as  fome  of  the  moft' 
correct  models  of  literary  excellence.  If  we  efti- 
mate  its  comparative  value  and  importance,  it 
claims  a  place  immediately  after  our  own  tongue; 
as  not  only  the  Roman  writers  have  made  it  the  ve- 
hicle of  their  genius,  but  it  has  been  diftinguiih^d 
fmce  the  revival  of  learning,  by  tlie  productions  of 
many  eminent  authors. 

The  utility  of  an  accjuaintance  with  this  language 
will  be  more  immediately  apparent,  if  we  confider 
how  much  our  own  is  indebted  to  it  for  many  of  the 
terms  of  art  and  fcience,  as  well  as  for  mod  of  our  , 
polyfyllables.  Without  its  afliftance,  it  is  not  only 
difficult  to  underftand  our  Authors,  but  to  write  or 
fpeak  even  a  fentence  of  elegant  Englifli ;  fo  that 
when  we  are  engaged  in  ftudying  the  Latih,  we  arc 
in  faft  making  ourfelves  more  perfect  matters  of  our 
own  language.  It  is  equally  ufeful,  if  we  wifli  to 
acquire  the  French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spaniih,  as 
it  conftitutes  fo  material  a  part  of  thofe  elegant 
tongues.     It  is  the  prolific  mother  of  many  children, 

and 
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jpipd  whatever  difference  may  prevail  among  them 
with  refpefl;  to  the  various  countries,  in  which  thpy 
are  fettled,  or  the  foreign  alliances  they  have  forqaedi 
they  difcover  the  parent  from  which  th^y  fprung,  by 
^he  mpft  ftrikiog  limilarity  of  features. 

Cpniidered  with  refped  to  its  origin^  the  Latiq 
language  derived  many  worjds  from  ^e  fltrufcana 
and  Sabines;  it  is  however^  for  thp  molt  part,  a 
very  ancient  branch  of  the  Greek,  and  is  chiefly 
formed  from  the  Poric  and  Eolic  dialed.  From 
the  Eolic  genitive  in  010  was  formed  the  Latin  gcnii» 
tive  in  i.  Fron^  the  genitive  in  amv  werp  formed 
the  feminine  plurals  in  arum.  The  Roman  S  fup* 
plied  the  place  pf  the  Eolic  Pigamma  F>  as  ia 
feini^f  fiis^  fuper^  fiib^  fylv^t  as  V  did  i|i.w,  vpnter, 
vinum^  vicu^,  &c.  From  the  Poric  «  for  «  are  de- 
rived the  words  of  the  fird  decleniipn.  From  th^ 
third  perfon  plural  in  o»7i  for  *«-»  was  fonned  the 
Latin  third  perfon  plural  iq  untf  A  cojony  pf  Ar- 
padians  under  Enotrus  are  faid  to  have  iqtfoduce^ 
Greek  intp  Italy  ii^any  centiiries  before  the  Troj^ft 
war.  As  L?itin  was  feparatect  from  the  mothep 
tongue  at  fo  very  early  a  period,  it  was  deficient  IQ 
that  melody  and  fweetnefs  which  the  other  dialers 
pcqaired,  whep  Gr^^lf  ^fterw?ird^  r^^pl^pJ  its  greate^ 
perfe£);iop  % 

No| 

"  **  Muretus  non  dubit^vit  dicerf,  ees  (}ui  Graeci  (S^oni^ 
fxpertes  fint,  ne  Latina  quidem  fcripta  penitus  percipere  po^* 
]j:fe  vir  fummus  HeiuffcrbuQ^s  fcfe  i]\  Latii^ii  in^clligendis  (Ic^ 
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.  ':     .  -•  ; ' .:    ;.  ^ :     I  :    - 

Not  only  innumerable  words,  but  the  ancient 
forms  of  the  Homan  letters,  prove  the  ori^]n  of^ 
the  language  to  have  been  Grecian.  From  the 
fame  fource  it  derived  progrellive  improvements.* 
The  earlieft  Latin  Poets,  Pacuvius,  Ennius,  and 
Plautus,  nxxlelled  their  works  upon  tlie  Grecian 
plan,  as  is  particularly  evident  from  their  frequent 
life  of  compound  words.  As  fooh  as  the  art  o^ 
public  fpeaking  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Rome,' 
the  Greek  language,  which  contained  (ome  of  tlie' 
ricbeft  treafures  of  eloquence,  becamie  a  favourite 
objed:  of  purfuit.  The  attention  which  was  paid  to 
the  produ&ions  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  when  ail* 
vancing  towards  refinement,  fufiiciently  marks  the 
high  eAimation  in  which  tlieir  Uterature  was  held« 
Cato,  the  Cenfor,  at  a  late  period  of  life,  learned 
the  elements  of  that  language ;  ana  Pom pey,  when  ' 
Confiil,  as  a  mark  of  diiHnguifhed  refpe£t  to  sL  Greetf 
philofopher,  ordered  bis  falces  to  be  lowered  tJ 
iPofidonius  the  fophift,  whom  he  viiited  in  his  fcbool 
at  Qrhodes.  Greece  was  to  Rome,  what  Egypt  had 
been  in  more  remote  times  to  Greecel  the  fi'uiijful 
parent  of  her  literature  and  arts,  ^ 

,      '      -  •      JL      k.  -      •.  ■      J 

The  Latin  yields  the  fuperiority  to  the  Greek 
language,  not  oniy;with  regard  to  melody  of  found 
but  compafs  of  expreffion/  It  has  ho  dual  hum* 

« 

Graecis  adjuvari  fentiebat,  ut  interdum  negaret,  p^etas  co«  qui 
fe  totos  ad  Grasconim  imitationem  contuliflent,  nominatim  Pro* 
pcrtiiim  k  Horatiani,  Gra^W  fmpe'HtIs   valdc  placci^  pdfle/' 

Prolegoro*  ad  Etymologicum^tonep.  p.  6. 

.'■        *>  -    .  . 

ber, 
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ber,  and  has  only  one  tenfe  to  denote  the  paft  per- 
fe6l ;  but  the  Greek  can  exprefs  this  equally  by  the 
preterperfefil,  and  the  aorift.  The  Latin  has  not  a 
paft  participle  aftive:  whereas  in  Greek  there  are 
two,  namely,  the  participle  of  the  aorift,  and  the 
preterperfect.  It  wants  likewile  a  prefent  participle 
paifive,  which  reduces  writers  to  great  inconveni- 
ence, and  occafions  much  awkwardnefs  and  uncei'- 
tainty  of  expreffion.  It  is  deficient  in  a  middle 
voice,  and  an  optative  mood,  marked  by  a  pecu^ 
liar  termmation,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  fub* 
jun£live. 

The  Romans  did  not,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
introduce  the  article  into  their  language.  This  is 
one  of  its  ftriking  defefts.  The  importance  of  the 
article  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  a  word  to  a  precife 
idea  will  appear  from  the  following,  or  any  fimilar 
inftance.  Suppofe  in  Latin  the  words  Filing  Regis 
to  occur  in  any  author :  Do  they  mean  a  fon  of  a 
King,  the  fon  of  a  King,  or  the  fon  of  the  King  ? 
each'  of  which  expreffions  conveys  a  very  different 
idea.  The  exacl  fenfe  of  Filiiis  Regis  muft  intirely 
depend  upon  the  context;  as  the  expreffion  is  in  its 
felf  vague  and  indefinite.  The  modern  languages 
of  Europe  have  the  advantage  over  the  Latin  in 
this  part  of  fpeech,  however  inferior  they  may  be  in 
other  refpefts. 

In  the  different  infiefiions  and  terminations  of 
words,  as  well  as  in  the  delicate  i^nd  pleafing  denoi- 
minations   of  obJe(^   by  diminutives,  Greek  and 

I^atiu 
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Latin  bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  each  other. 
The  Latin  poflefles  compound  words,  but  in  a  de- 
gree that  will  hardly  admit  of  comparifon  with  the 
Greek.  It  is  equally  happy  in  denoting  by  particu^ 
lar  verbs  the  frequent  repetition  or  commence* 
ment  of  aflions ;  and  it  is  more  accurate  in  it$ 
power  of  expreffing  certain  modifications  of  time  by 
gerunds  and  fupines. 

With  refpeQ;  to  compofition,  the  produ6tions  of 
the  Latin  claflics  are  ranked  next  in  order  of  excel- 
lence to  thofe  of  the  Greek.  The  poliflied  writers  of 
Rome,  difdaining  to  follow  the  plain  and  inartificial 
manner  of  their  older  authors,  imitated  the  varied 
paufes  and  harmonious  flow  of  Grecian  periods.  In 
one  kind  of  arrangement,  the  Romans  were  inferior 
to  their  great  mafters,  as  they  frequently  clofed  their 
fentences  with  verbs.  This  praftice  fometinies  runs 
through  feveral  fentences  together,  with  no  fiuall 
degree  of  tirefome  uniformity ;  as  is  evident  from 
many  paflages  in  the  hiftory  of  Livy^  the  Omtions 
of  Cicero,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Caefar.  In  de- 
fence hawever  of  this  cuftom  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  as  the  action  exprefled  by  the  verb  is  frequently 
the  moft  emphatic  ide;a^  it 'might  be  thought  moft 
confiftenc  with  the  genius  of  their  compofition,  to 
place  it  at  thb  clofe  of  the  period,  for  the  purpofe  of 
more  efFe6lually  keeping  up  the  attention  of  the 
bcacer  orrejiden 

From  confidering  the  beauties  of  compofition  fo 
eonfpicuous  in  the  works  of  the  claflicsi  we  muft  be 

6  fenfible^ 
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fenfire  of  the  un&yourable  light  in  \7hich  they  wp^ 
pear  when  viewed  thrpugh  ttie  medium  of  Tran/lO' 
tjions^  ^^t^^y.  ^J^  exposed  to  the  vanity,  the  negli- 
gence, or  the  ignorance  of  the  tranflator :  and  are 
liable  to  be  injured  by  his  faftidioufnefs,  or  his  want 
of  tafte.  The  fenfe  of  an  ori^nal  work  may  ^  de^ 
bafed  by  fervile  fidelity  of  verfion,  or  enervated 
by  unreftrained  freedom  of  expreffion ;  it  may  be 
comprefTed  into  an  abridgment,  or  dilated  into  a 
conotmen^ary. 

The  Tranflation  of  Virgil  by  Pryden  is  in  Ibme 
inft^nces  negligent,  yet  D^den  ftiows  the  carelefP- 
nefs  of  a  Man  w^o  entered  fully  into  the  fpirit  of 
^i^  ong^nal,  and  coi^ld  convey  it  in  the  moft  expref* 
five  language^  whenever  he  chofe. 

Virgil  defcribes  the  toilfome  march  of  a  Itomaa 
army,  their  encanppment  and  rapid  formation  of 
Uieir  order  of  battle : 

^on  fccus  ac  patriis  acer  Roraanus  in  armit 
Injudo  Tub  fafcc  viam  cum  carpit,  ethoHi 
Ante  expeOatum  poiltis  ftat  in  agmiDe  caftrisV* 

Which'  Dryclen  has  thus  rendered — 

Thus,  under  heavy  arms,  the  youth  of  Rome 
Thiif  long  (aborious  inarches  overcome, 
Chearly  theft  tedious  travels  undel-go', ' ' 
V^pd  pitch  their  fuddeu  cjiinp  before  the  foe* 

r  Georg.  3.  I.  d46, 

3  To 
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To  judge  bow  well  this  is  executed,  compare  it 
^*ith  a  recent  tranflation. 

Not  otherwii«  in  amrt  untaught  tQ  yiold 
Rome's  burdened  foldiers  feek  the  iron  field. 
And  fix,  e'er  famc'^  fwift  voice  prevents  their  waj^ 
^lid  unfufpeding  foes  their  war  array. 

Ii^  the  former  paflage,  the  defcnption  isclear  and 
complete,  in  the  latter  it  is  peiraphraftie  and  obfcure; 
and  the  moft  important  circumilaace  of  all  is  omit- 
ted— pojitis  caj^risj  which  conveys  an  aftonifliing  idea 
of  |;he  quick  pperatiohs  of  the  Roman  legions. 

Drjden  has  femetimes  taken  the  liberty  of  fublu* 
tuting  his  own  ideas  for  thofe  of  Virgil,  but  with  fin* 
gular  propriety  and  effect.  Take  for  inftance  th^ 
beautiful  apoftrophe  to  Nifus  and  Euryalus; 

O  happy  friends  |  for  if  my  verfe  can  give 
Immortal  life,  your  fame  ihali  ever  live, 
]Pix'd  as  the  Capitol's  foundation  lies, 
Ahdfpread,.vheTe*€r  the  Roman  Eagltjfia^ 

But  after  all,  may  we  not  applj^to  Tranflations, 
the  remark  made  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  a  perfoq 
who  prided  himfelf  upon  imitating  tlie  notes  of  the 
Nightingale  I   I  prefer  the  JNightingak  herfelf. 

f  <'  Fortunati  ambo,  Q  quid  mea  carmina  poffint ! 
Kulla  dies  unquam  meroori  vos  ex i met  aevo, 
pum  domus  ^nea?  Capitoti  immobile  faxum 

AQ^Q\tt%iimriumfue  fqter  ttmfinus  Aatcliit, 


Tb« 
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'  The  defers  and  difficulties  of  the  tranflator  are 
increafed  by  the  inferiority  of  his  language.  The 
claffics  are  charafterifed  by  a  native  elegance  and 
dignity  of  tliought,  a  peculiat  precifion  of  ftyle,  a 
copioys  flow  of  period^  and  a  regular  conftruclion  of 
fentence :  in  addition  to  which  their  poetical  works 
are  adorned  with  the  harmony  of  numbers  and  the 
various  beauties  of  metrical  verfification.  The  mo- 
dem languages  poflefs  fome  of  thefe  beauties  in  an 
inferior  degree,  and  of  others  they  are  totally  defti- 
tute.  If  therefore  the  flowers  of  eloquence  and 
poetry,  which  bloom  in  the  fields  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  be  tranfplanted  into  a  lefs  genial  foil,  and  a 
colder  climate,  their  vigour  declines,  and  they  lofe 
the  brightnefs  of  their  colours,  and  the  ricbneis  of 
their  fragrance '. 

The  fragments  of  the  annals  of  the  Pontiffs, 
and  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  are  fuflUcient 
to  prove  the  rude  and  imperfeS;  ftate  of  the  Latip 
language,  during  the  early  times  of  the  republic. 
Two  of  the  firft  hiftoriqins  of  Rome  compofed  their 

»  My  own  praAice  may  afford  an  apt  illuftration  of  the  infe- 
riority of  a  traiiflation  to  an  original :  for  I  have  reprefeuted  in' 
feeble  Englifh  the  Juft  and  'beautiful  obfcrvations  which  Grav^na, 
an  emjnpnt  writer  of  Latin,  has  conveyed  in  flrongand  Cicero- 
liian  periods.     (Opufc.  p.  183.) 

Ce  qu'il  y  a  He  plus  d61icat  dans  les  penfees,  et  dans  les  ex- 
preifions  des  autcurs,  qui  onl  ccrit  avec  beaucoup  de  juftefle,  fe 
pcrd  quand  on  les  vcut  niettre  dansoine  autre  langue:  ii-peu-pr^s 
comme  ces  eflences  exquifes,  dont  Te  parfum  fubtile  s'evapore 
quand  on  les'verfe  d^un  vafc' dans^  uo  auU^e.-Bohours,  Penfeea 
liigenieufcs,  p.  195. 

works 
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wofky  in  Greek :   and  even  Brutus^    the  contem- 
porary of  Cicero,    wrote  his  epiftks   in    the  fame 
language.     That  great  orator  wrote  a  Greek  Hif- 
toi-y  of  his  own  confullhip ;  and  his  friend  Atticus 
produced  a  Greek   work   upon  the  fame  fubjeCt. 
The  Latin  was  not  only  for  a  confiderable  time  an 
unpolifhedy  but  a  defeftive  language.     Its  poverty 
of  expreflion  was  a  fubje6i  of  complaint,  as  foon  as 
it  began  to  be  regularly  ftudied.     Cicero  and  Lucre- 
tius were  fenfible  of  the  want  of  terms  adapted  to 
philofophical  topics.      Even  the  names  of  phyfics^ 
diakBics^  and  rhetoric^   were  unknown  before  the 
former  of  thefe  authors  introduced  them  into  his 
works;   and  the    latter    laments    that    his    native 
tongue  was  not   calculated   to    communicate  with 
adequate   ftrength   and   copioufnefs   of  expreflion, 
the  wonders  and/  the   beauties   of  Grecian  philo- 
fophy.     Its  defefts   weie  not  fo  great,   when  ap- 
plied to  fubje6b  more  congenial  to  the    manners 
of  the  Romans*     From  their  conftant  occupations 
in  domeftic  and  foreign  wars  for  many  centuries, 
their  language  took  a  deep  and  peculiar  tin6lure, 
and  the  marks  of  it  were  evident  from  many  modes 
of  expreflion.     Virtus^  for  inftance,  denotes  virtue 
as  well  as  courage ;    ExercituSj  which  fignifies  an 
army,   conveys  likewife  in  its  original  import  the 
idea  of  ftrong  bodily  exercife;   Imperator,  origi- 
nally appropriated   to    a  general^    was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  fupreme  civil  magiftrate  of  the  em- 
pire; and  the  term  Hq/iiSj  which  was  employed  in 
contradiftin6iion  to  a  native  of  Rome,    in  its  pri- 
mary 
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mary  meaning,  denoted  a  ftran{;er^  This  lloman 
gentlemen  were  called  Equites^  which  had  a  refer- 
ence to  the  military  fervice  performed  on  horfeback 
by  perfons  of  their  quality,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
commonwealth,  wbcn  a  foldier  and  a  citizen  were 
the  fame. 


_ » 


i.     Latin  Clqffics. 

• 

It  might  naturally  enough  be  fuppoied,  on  com- 
paring the  Comedies  of  Plautus  with  thofe  oS 
Terence,  and  the  Poems  of  Lucretius  with  Virgil, 
that  they  had  lived  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  centu- 
ries from  each  other :  and  yet  thtey  were  in-  reality 
feparated  \^  no  long  interval  of  time.  Plautus 
flouriflied  about  thirty  years  before  Terence,  and 
Lucretius  about  fifty  before  Virgil.  The  rapid  pro- 
grefsofthe  Latin  tongue  to  perfeOion  will  appear 
lefs  extraordinary,  when  we  remark  the  labour  be- 
llowed upon  its  cultivation  by  perfons  as  eminent 
for  their  tafte  and  learning,  as  for  their  rank  and 
talents.  .Scipio  Africanus  was  the  afliftant  of 
Terence  in  his  cqmic  productions;  and  Cicero 
and  Caefar  promoted  the  improvement  and  refine- 
ment of  their  language,  not  only  by  examples  of 

• 

,  « 

*  Hq^U  enira  apnd  majorcs  noftros  is  diceba^ur,  quern  nunc 
fercgritmm  dicimus.  Jndic!tfitl2  tiibulse  ;  aut  fiutus  dies  cum 
hoAe,  &c.    Cict^ro  de  Officiis,  lib.  i.  c.  12. 

Virtus  is  probably  derived  from  vis  or  vir,  as  A^itd  is  frofti  Ap^K* 
•*  Virtute  fcroper  praevalct  fopicntia."    Pfaaedrus. 

corre€lne& 
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correanefs  in  their  inimitable  writings,  but  l^  torn* 
poling  treatifes  on  gratnman 

All  the  Latin  authors,  wh6  were  remarlcable  for 
a  pure  and  elegant  ftyle,  flourifiied  within  the  fpace 
of  a  century  and  a,  half,  viz.  from  the  time  of  Scipio 
Africanus  to  the  death  of  Auguftiis*  Duriitg  that 
period,  it  was  evident  with  what  great  fuccefs  ^e 
Roman  language  could  be  adapted  to  every  Tpecies 
of  compoiition.  The  profe  writer  expanded  his 
ideas  in  fiowinlg  periods,  or  condenfed  them  into 
concife  iententes.  The  poet  adapted  the  various 
kinds  of  metre  to  the  melodious  notes  of  tlie  lyre,  of, 
aided  by  the  fancied  infpiration  of  the  epic  mufe, 
poured  forth  the  more  regular  numbers  of  lierbic 
fong. 

The  pureft,  and  as  it  is  fometimes  called  the 
golden  age  of  Latin  compofitidn,  commenced  with 
Terence,  who  introduced  the  charad;^rs  of  hrs 
elegant  comedies,  converfing  in  terfe  and  perfpicu- 
ous  language.  Lucretius  gave  to  the  Epicurean 
philofbphy  the  wild  but  captivating  charms  of  a 
vigorous  fancy,  and  nervous  expreffion.  His  verfi- 
fication  is  fometimes  rough  and  unpoliihed,  and 
fometimes  rifes  into  fb  much  grace  and  fmoothnetsr 
as  to  refemble  the  hexameters  of  VirgiL  The  prih- 
cipal  inftances  that  confirtn  thiis  aiTerlioh  kre,  the 
beautiful  opening  of  his  poem,  his  defcription  of 
the  manfions  of  the  Gods,  and  his  highly  fanciful 
account  of  the  origin  of  mufic  from  the  iinging  of 

birds. 
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birds '.  There  is  a  wild  fublimity  and  originality 
ditTufed  over  his  whole  work.  His  piQ;ures  of  na- 
ture  are  enchanting;  but  his  do6lrine  of  atoms, 
which  adhere  to  ^acb  other  by  chance,  is  too  abfurd 
ta  require  a  ferious  refutation.  As  a  genuine  poet 
it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  affe£l  tlie  chara6ter  of  an 
Atheift;  he  felt  the  neceffity  of  fome  divine  agency 
to  animate  the  mafs .  of  his  fubjcQ :  he  has  there- 
fore, with  a  difplay  of  the  moft  elegant  imagery,  and 
with  a  gracQ  and  majefty  fqitabie  to  the  occafion, 
opened  his  poem  with  an  addrefs  to  the  Goddefe 
of  Love,  afcribed  to.  her  the  creation  of  the  world, 
invefted  her  with  the  attributes  of  power  and  good- 
nefs,  and  ajOTigned  to  her  the  controul  of  all  human 
a0kirs* 

Virgil,  improving  upon  the  verfification  of  Lu- 
cretiusj' introduced  the  Mantuan  Shepherds  into  his 
Eclogues,  convening  in  refined  dialogues :  in  his 
Georgics,  agriculture,  and  the  fubje9;s  conne6ted 
with  it,  are  defcribed  in  the  moft  poliflied  language ; 
and  his  Eneid,  abounding  with  beautiful  defcrip- 
tions  more  than  with  original  incidents,  completes 
his  character  as  the  moft  eminent  of  Latin  poets. 
Whenever  he  indulges  the  genuine  feelings  of  na- 
ture, and  defcribcs  the  effefts  of  the  tender  paflions, 
he  is  peculiarly  fweet  and  pathetic;  but  he  feldom 
afcend^  to  fublimity  of  thought,  without  having 
Homer  in  view. 

<  Lib. ill.  Lis,  Sec,    Lib»v.  L  ld77« 

Cicero  / 
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.  Cicero,  the  greateft  of  Roman  orators,  adapted 
his  ftyle  to  every  fpecies  of  profe  compofition  :  in  hig 
letters  he  was  eafy  and  familiar ;  upon  fubjefts  of 
philofophy  and  eloquence  he  enriched  the  diftion, 
while  he  enlightened  the  minds  of  his  countrymen ; 
in  the  charafter  of  a;  public  fpeaker,  he  gave  beauty, 
.pathos,  and  energy  to  his  native  language  ;  he  fup- 
plied  it  with  the  brighteft  ornaments,  and  infufed 
into  it  the  united  powers  of  eminent  talents  and 
extenfive  learning.  His  copious  ftyle  refembles 
the  flowing  ga[rment3  that  were  thrown  by  the 
fculptor  over  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  which,  far 
from  prefling  and  confining  their  bodies,  gave 
free  exercife  to  their  limbs,  and  fuperibr  grace* 
fulnefs  to  their  forms".  Cornelius  Nepos,  the 
friend  of  Cicero,  has  ihewn  his  congenial  tafte  by 
the  eafy  and  uftaflfefted  ftyle,  in  which  he  has 
recorded  the  lives  of  eminent  perfons  of  his  own 
country  and  of  Greece.  The  .  Commentaries  of 
CiBSAR  are  valuable  no  lefs  for  accuracy  and  liveli* 

"  Velleias  Paterculus,  in  his  encomium  on  Cicero,  defines 
tvith  elegance  and  precifion  the  limits  of  the  golden  age  of 
Latinity.  "  Oratio  et  vis  forenfis  perfedumque  profae  elo« 
quentiae  decus  ita  fob  principe  operis  fui  erupit  Tullio,  ut  de« 
Ie6^ii  ante  eum  pauciilimis ;  admirari  vero  nemnem  pqffiSf  nifi 
ab  illo  vi/um;  aut  qui  ilium  viderit."  Lib.  i.  c.  17*  Gravina 
caught  the  fame  fpirit  of  elegant  obfervation,  when  he  re« 
marked,  ^*  Mirum  eifet  fi  hunc  fcriptorem  non  haberem  exi« 
miura,  quo  nemo  eft  au^ior  in  eloquentia  Latina,  et  in.omui 
ferroonis  elegantia  locupletior,  nemo  fplendidior,  nemo  uberior, 
jiemo  in  omni  eruditione  celebrior :  nemo  denique  de  quo  cuqi 
tot  laudes  fmt  diffufae,  minus  tamenpro  illius  dignilatcJU  diQum^ 
p.  180.  De  Lat.  Lingu4. 

VOL.  I.  L  ne^ 
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Deis  of  narrative,  than  for  the  pureft  fitnplicity  of 
kuiguage* 

HoRACt  fuited  the  coloars  of  bis  compoiition  to 
the  nature  of  bis  various  fubje^  :  io  bis  Odes,  he 
has  fometime^  tlie  eafe  of  Anacreon,  and  ibmetitnes 
the  fubtimity  of  Pindar.  In  bis  %le  be  is  more 
perfpicuous>  and  in  fuhje^s  more  varied  than  the 
Bard  of  Thebes.  The  Prophecy  of  Nereus,  the 
fpeecbes  of  Juno  to  the  Gods,  and  of  Regulus  to 
tlie  Romans,  and  the  Odes  to  Melpcnnene  and  in 
praife  of  a  count^py  life  are  effufions  of  matchle& 
^irit  and  beauty "'.  If  we  recoUeft  that  be  baa 
written  Odes  wbich  may  difpute  the  pal«i  with  the 
bards  of  Greece,  Satires  full  o(  pleafing  raillery^ 
Epiftles  which  contain  the  beft  le^ures  on  men  and 
manners,  and  an  Art  of  Poetry  which  is  the  code  of 
criticifm  and  refined  tafte ; — if  we  obferve  his  good 
fcnfe,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  the  verfatility 
ef  his  genius  ;  it  will  furely  be  admitted  that  he  pof* 
feffed  the  moft  ample  powers  to  inftruft  and  to  delight 
mankind.  Perhaps^  there  is  no  claffic,  who  pleafe* 
us  more,  or  pleafes  us  fo  long.  He  has  charms 
for  perfbns  of  every  age  :  by  the  young  fcholar  he  is 
read  with  delight,  arfd  by  tlie  old  he  is  rarely  forgot  *. 

QviD,  Catullus,  and  Tibullus,  poured  forth 
their  poetical  effufions  in  full  and  clear  ftreams  of 

^  Ode  XV.  Lib.i.    Odeiii.  Lib.  Hi.     Ode  v.  Lii).  iii.  OdeHcr 
Lib. iv. 

*  See  La  Marpe's  Lcdures  at  the  Ly<rettin,  and  Warton's  Eflky 
•o  Pope,-  vol.  u  p.  397» 

deicriplioiv. 
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defcription.     Phjbdrus,  by  his  neat  and  expreffive 
veriification  of  the  Fables  of  .flEfop,    proved   that 
Iambic    meafure   was  fuited  to  the   genius  of  the 
Latin  tongue.     Livr  gave  the  moft  finifhed  graces 
to  hiftorical  dodipofition ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  deter-- 
thiiae  whether  he  molt  excels  in  the  clearnefs  of  his 
defcriptioris,   or   the   appropriate  eloquence  of  his 
fpeeches.     Learning  has  fuftained  an  irreparable  in- 
jury in  the  lofs  of  the  concluding,  and  the  moft  inte- 
refting  part  of  his  work,  which  related  to  the  civil 
^ars  of  CsBfar  with  Porapey,   and  of  Antony  and 
06taviu8  with  Brutus  and  Caflius,    fubjefts  which 
admitted  the  moft  advantageous  difplay  of  his  ta- 
lents for  hiftorical  painting,  and  fhewed  his  zeal  for 
truth,  and  his  ardour  in  the  caufe  of  the  republic ; 
an  ardour  the  more  honourable  for  him  to  avow,  as 
at  the  time  he  wrote  he  was  favoured  with  the  fmiles 
of  Auguftus.    The  moralizing  prefaces  of  Sallust 
to  his  accounts  of  the  confpiracy  of  Cataline,  and 
the  Jugurthine  war,  are  inftruftive ;  and  many  of  his 
defcriptions  are  ftrong  and  lively,  particularly  that  of 
the  death  of  Cataline ;  and  yet,  by  his  affefiation  of 
concife  and  obfolete  expreffions,  he  difcovered  figns 
of  the  approaching  extin&ion  of  claffical  purity  of 

ftile^ 

The 

y  *'  How  cometh  it  H^vpafs,  that  Casfar  aDcl  Cicero's  talk  i$ 
fo  natural  and  plain,  And  Salluil's  writing  £o  artificial  and  dark, 
wheii  all  the  three  lived  at  one  time?  I  will  freely  tell  you  my 
fancy  herein.  Surely  Caefar  and  Cicero,  befide  a  lingular  prei 
rogative  of  natural  eloquence .^ven  unto  them  by  God.;  both. 
two,  by  ufe  of  life,  were  daily  orators  among  the  commou 
peoplei  and  greateft  counfellors  in  the  fcnate^houfe ;  and  there^ 

L  3  for* 
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The  high  reputation  acquired  by  thefe  writers^ 
tvhofe  praife  has  been  the  favourite  theme  of  every 
poliihed  age,  refults  from  combining  in  their  worktf 
the  genuine  beauties  of  elegant  compofition.  How- 
ever they  may  differ  in  the  direftion  of  their  talents^ 
the  nature  of  their  fubje6ls,  and  the  ftyle  of  their 
productions,  there  is  ftill  a  congenial  tafte  conipi- 
cuous  in  all  their  writings,  which  are  marked  by 
fuch  perfpicuous  and  elegant  language,  and  ani- 
mated by  fuch  propriety  and  vigour  of  thought,  as 
can  only  bCs  well  underftood  and  fully  relifhed  by 
frequent  perufal  and  attentive  obfervation ;  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  reaching  the  ftandard  of  excel- 
lence, which  they  have  erected,  is  fufficiently  mani- 
feft  from  the  fmall  number  of  modern  writers,  who 
have  imitated  them  with  any  confiderable  de^ee  of 
fuccefs  *. 

To 

fore  gave  themfelvcs  to  ufe  fuch  fpeectes  as  tffc  meaneft  fliould 
tvell  underfland,  and  the  wifefl  beft  allow  :  following  carefully 
that  good  counfel  of  Ariflotle,  Loquendum  ut  mnlti,  fapieudunn 
ut  pauci/' 

Afcham'sScbooimafter,  p.339* 

^  Stridlior  Calvus,  numerofior  Afinius,  fplendidior  Csfar, 
aroarior  Caelius,  gravior^  Brutus,  vehementior  et  plenior  et 
valentior  Cicero;  omties  tamen  eandem  fanitatem  eloquentiat 
ferunt,  ut  fi  omnium  pariter  libros  in  manum  fumferis,  fcias, 
quamvis  in  diverfis  ingeniis,  e0e  quandam  judicii  ct  voluntatis 
fimilitudinem  ct  cognationem.     Dialog,  dc  OratoFibus,  c.  xxv. 

The  engaging  gracefulncfs  of  the  Sulpicia  of  Tibullus,  appa- 
rent in  all  her  adions,  her  dre&,  and  whole  demeanour,  corre- 
fponds  with  the  native  beauty  of  ^e  claffics,  di^fified  by  fo 
many  forms,  and  under  every  appearance  inexprdlubly  beautiful 
and  captivating* 

niam 
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To  follow  the  fteps  of  Grecian  authors  was  the 
general  .praCbice  of  the  Romans.  Each  of  them 
found  fome  predeceffor  who  had  led  the  way  to 
the  fields  of  invention,  and  was  therefore  adopted 
as  the  inltruQior  of  his  inexperienced  genius,  and 
bis  guide  to  eminence  and  fame.  The  affiftance 
which  Homer,  Hefiod,  and  the  tragedians,  afforded 
to  Virgil,  ,was  fimilar  to  thot  which  in  other  branches 
of  compofition  Pindar,  Archilochus,  Alcaeus,  and 
Sappho  gave  to  Horace;  Menander  to  Terence; 
Plato  and    Demofthenes    to    Cicero ;  Polybius  to 

IHam  quicqiiid  agit,  quoquo  vefligia  fledtit, 

Componit  furtiin,  fubfequiturque  decor  ; 
Seu  folvit  crines ;  fufis  decet  efle  capillis ; 

Scu  comlit,  comtis  eft  veneranda  comis. 
Urit,  feu  Tyria  voluit  procedere  palla, 

Urit,  feu  nivea  Candida  vefte  veniL 
Talis,  in  deterno  felix  Vertumnus  Olympo, 

Milie  habet  ornaUis,  mille  decehter  babet* 

Tibull.  lib.  iv.  carm*  2«  ed.  Heynt^ 

Whate'er  Sulpicia  does,  where'er  fhe  roves, 
r  A  guardian  grace  attends  her  as  (he  moves ; 
If  float  her  carelefs  trefles  in  the  winds, 
Or  if  in  dofcr  braids  her  locks  Hic  binds  ; 
Each  varying  mode  fome  decency  imparts. 
To  gain  the  empire  of  the  gazers'  hearts. 
Whether  in  purple  robe  of  ftate  ariay'd, 
Walks  with  flow  ilep  Sulpicia,  lovely  maid,  > 

Or  if  fhe  glide,  adorn'd  in  fnowy  veft, 
That  thinly  veils  her  far  more  fnowy  breads 
Still  the  fame  native  elegance  confpires 
To  waken,  Cupid,  thy  moft  ardent  fires ;  ^ 

Thus  on  the  high  Olympus,  feat  of  Jove, 
Shines  in  her  fphere  the  laughing  Queen  of  Lov^ 
A  thoufand  modes  to  drefs  her  charms  (he  tries, 
/i  tb<^ufaod  beauties  from  each  mode  arife» 

Livy; 
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Livy ;  and  Thucydides  to  Salluft.    As  a  copy  muft 
from  its  own  nature  be  inferior  to   the  original, 
they  have  all  fallen  (bort  in  point   of  fpirit  and 
fervour  of  Gompofition.    The  poets  are  more  particu^ 
larly  remarkable  for  enriching  themfelves  with  fo- 
reign treafures ;  and  as  fo  many  of  their  obligatbns/ 
to  the  Greeks,  whofe  works  are  ftill  extant,  are  dif- 
covered  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  lefs  unfair  for  us  to  con? 
elude  that  the  Romans  were  very  deeply  indebted  to 
thofe,  whofe  works  have  not  efcaped  the  ravages  of 
time.    The  want  of  originality  was  in  fome  meafure, 
although  imperfeftly,    fupplied  by  judgment  and 
tafte.      The  rules  of  criticifm  were  fludied  when 
various  kinds  pf  liter^ure  were  cultivated  at  Rome ; 
for  Horace  wrote  his  Art  of  Poetry  nearly  at  the 
fame  time  Virgil  was  compoiing  his  Eneid.    Too 
clofe  an  attachment  to  their  great  mailers  made  the 
Romans  fervile  followers,  rather  than  daring  and  free 
adventurers.     If  however  we  qonfider  their  manners, 
their  dignity  of  charafier,  undaunted  fpirit,  love  of 
freedom,  and  the  great  improvements  they  made 
upon  other  foreign  inventions :  particularly  upon  the 
arts  of  government  and  war ;  we  may  fafely  pro- 
nounce, that  their  writers  would  have  approached 
much  nearer  to  perfediion,  and  would  have  taken  i^ 
nobler  and  fublimer  flight,  if  they  bad  trufted  lefs 
to  the  genius  of  Greece,  and  more  to  th^  erithufiafo^ 
pf  n»ti;re. 


II.  D€cH$€ 
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11.  The  Decline  of  the  Language. 

The  deday  of  tafte^  which  extended  its  influence 
to  the  prbdu6lions  of  the  fine  arts,  prevailed  like- 
\frife  in  works  of  literature.  In  the  writers  who 
flouriihed  after  the  Auguftan  age,  this  circumftancQ 
is  remarkable,  although  ^  we  Ihould  be  deficient  in 
juftice  not  to  acknowledge  tliat  they  poflefs  a  con- 
fiderable  (hare  of  beautiful  imagery,  lively  defcrip- 
tion,  and  juft  obfervation,  both  in  poetry  and  profe. 
Seneca  degraded  the  dignity  of  his  moral  treatife^ 
by  fentences  too  pointed,  and  ornaments  of  rhetoric 
too  numerous  aod  iludied ;  and  Pliny  gave  too 
laboured  and  epigrammatic  a  turn  to  his  Epiftles* 
Lucan  indulged  the  extravagance  and  wildnefs  of  his 
genius  in  puerile  flights  of  fancy ;  and  Tacitus  fet- 
tered the  powers  of  his  judgment,  and  obfcured  the 
brightnefs  of  his  imagination  by  elaborate  brevity, 
and  dark  and  diftant  allufions  \     Such  affectation 

was 

•The  charader  given  by  Pliny  to  Timanthes  may  be  juftly 
applied  to  Tacitus  :  **  In  omnibus  ejus  operibus  inteUigitnr  plus 
Temper  quam  pingitur;  et  cum  ars  fumma  fit,  ingenium  tamea 
ultra  artcro  eil.^     Lib.  xxxv.  c.  10. 

^  A  man  who  could  join  the  brilliant  of  wit,  and  concife  fen- 
tentioufnefs  peculiar  to  that  age,  with  the  truth  and  gravity  of 
better  times,  and  the  Jeep  rcfledtion,  and  good  fenfe  of  the 
•  befi  moderns,  cannot  choofe  but  have  fometbing  to  (Irike  you. 
Yet  what  I  admire  in  him  above  all  this,  is  his  detedation  of 
tyranny,  and  the  high  fpirft  of  liberty,  that  every  now  and  then 
breaks  out,  as  it  were,  whether  he  would  or  no.      I  remember  a 

fentcnce 
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was  in  vain  fubftituted  for  the  charms  of  nature  apKj 
iimplicity.  So  fruitlefs  is  the  attempt  to  fupply,  by 
gaudy  ornaments  of  drefs,  and  artificial  beauty  of 
complexion,  the  want  of  genuine  charms,  and  tlie 
native  bloom  of  youth. 

QuiNTiLiAN,  in  an  ihcompaiable  work,  writtea 
to  give  direftions  for  the  complete  education  of  a 
JR^oman  orator,  and  abounding  with  the  pureft  prin^ 
ciptes  of  judgment,  and  the  choiceft  treafures  of 
learning  and  experience,  endeavoured  to  direfil  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  ancient  models 
of  compoljtion.  But  the  weeds  of  a  bad  tafte  were 
too  deeply  rooted  and  too  widely  fpread  to  )>e  eradi- 
cated, even  by  bis  diligent  and  Ikilful  hand ;  and  this 
degeneracy  in  the  produftions  of  literature,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  kept  a  regular  pace  with  the  deprar 
vity  of  manners,  which  prevailed  during  the  fucceedr 
ing  times  of  the  lower  empire. 

It  may  be  obfervcd  of  Quintiliai),  and  of  Sir 
Joihua  Reynolds,  that  their  refpeClive  works  are 
not  merely  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  yoyth 
in  c  Icquence  and  painting,  but  that  they  contain  tlie 
principles  of  true  tafte,  which  are  applicable  to  the 

fentencc  in  his  Agricula,  that  (concifcasit  is)  I  always  admired, 
for  faying  i%ch  in  a  little  coinpafs.  lie  fpeaks  of  Doinitiaii, 
who  upon  feeing  the  lafl  will  ef  Agricola,  where  he  )iad  made 
him  coheir  ^ith  his  wife  and  daughter,  ^  Satis  condabat  leetatum 
eum  velut  honore  judicioque ;  tarn  caeca  et  corruptamensaflldui^ 
adulationibus  erat,  ut  nefciret  a  bono  patre  non  fcribi  hseredein 
jiiii  malum  principem/'    Gray's  Xjctters  to  Weft* 
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jfine  arts  and  to  literature  in  general,  aided  by  great 
force  of  expreflion,  and  adorned  with  great  elegance 
of  fancy.  The  concife  review  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  by  Quintilian,  is  perhaps  fcarcely  to  be 
paralleled  for  correclnefs  of  judgment*.  He  en- 
larges with  peculiar  pleafure  upon  the  Orations  of 
Cicero,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthufiaftic  admirer ; 
and  gives  fo.jbigh  a  character  of  the  Comedies  of 
Menander,  as  to  make  us  deeply  regret  their  lofs* 
His  ftriClures  upon  Seneca  prove,  that  in  the  decline 
of  literature,  when  the  works  of  that  author  were 
inoft  popular,  the  tafte  of  Quintilian  was  neither 
vitiated  by  falfe  refinement,  nor  perverted  by  the  prc- 
ludices  of  his  contemporaries. 

^*  Were  we  to  divide  the  whole  fpace  from  Au* 
guftus  to  Conftantine  into  two  equal  periods  of 
time,  we  could  not  obferve  without  furprife  the 
difference  in  their  refpeftive  degeneracy  and  dete- 
rioration. The  writers  in  the  firft  divifion  rank,  it 
is  true,  far  below  their  predeceffors  of  the  Auguftaii , 
fchool ;  but  who  will  compare  Calphurnius  and 
Nemefianus  with  Lucan  and  Statins  ?  Tacitus  muft 
not  be  degraded  by  a  comparifon  with  any  hifto- 
rian  of  tlie  .latter  interval ;  and  Suetonius  himfelf 
rifes  far  above  the  level  of  Spartianus,  Capltolinus, 
and  Lampridius  ^ 


c  '> 


The  great  caufe  of  the  corruption  of  the  Latin 
language,  which  gradually  took  place  after  the  reign 

>  Quint.  lib.  x.  de  Copia  Verborum. 

f  Iiitroduftion  to  the  Literary  Hiftory/&c.  p.  20. 
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cf  Auguitus^  proceeded  from  the  number  of  firan- 
gers,  GotbSy  Alans,  Huns,  and  Gauls,  who  reforted 
to  Rome  from  the  provinces  of  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  intermixed  foreign  words* 
and  new  combinations  of  fpeech,  with  the  original 
Latin.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  as  the  clailical 
language  of  Rome  flourilhed  for  fo  ihort  a  period, 
it  had  never  extended  over  the  provinces  of  Italy, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  Apulia,  Tufcany,  Umbria, 
Magna  Grascia,  Lombardy,  and  Dguria,  were  all 
diftinguiihed  by  their  peculiar  dialed.  The  preva-^ 
lence  of  Greek  like  wife  had  no  inconfiderable  influ* 
ence  in  fhortening  the  continuance  of  pure  Latin,  as 
the  Greek  had  long  been  faihionable  among  the 
polifhed  Romans ;  and  when  the  feat  of  empire  was  . 
removed,  it  entirely  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  Latin  in  the 
court  of  Conftantinople. 

The  accurate  obierver  of  the  Latin  tongue  may 

trace  its  progrefe  through  the  fucceffive  ftages  which 

may  be  called  its  infancy,  childhood,  manhood,  and 

old  age.    The  infancy  n^rks  the  time,  when  Saturn 

and  Janus  reigned  over  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants 

of  Italy,  and  the  Salii  pronounced  in  honour  of  the 

gods  theur  wild  and  unpoliihed  verfes.     The  child*- 

hood  refers  to  the  reign  of  the  kings,  and  the  efta* 

bliihment  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.     Its 
manhood  denotes  the  decline  of  the  republic,  and  the 

rife  of  the  empire,  when  poetry  was  cultivated  by 

Terence,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  Horace ;  eloquence 

by  Hortenfius  and  Cicero  ;  biography  by  Cornelius 

Nepos,  and  hiftory  by  Livy.    Its  Old  age  charac- 

terifes 
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fterifes  the  time  of  tfafe  lower  empire,  whea.  falfe  re- 
finement prevailed^  and  the  language  became  de^ 
baied  and  isorruptedp 


|II.  JTic  State  of  the  Language  in  modem  Ilmei^ 

The  extenfii^e  conquefts  of  the  Romans,  their  con* 
ftant  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  powerful 
influence  over  them,  promoted  the  wide  diifulion  of 
their  language*    The  general  eftablilbment  of  their 
}aws^  and  the  cuilom  of  pleading  in  the  courts  of 
^uftice  in  the  Latin  language,  laid  the  natives  of 
many  countries  under  the  neceflity  of  making  it  a 
part  of  their  education.    After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
^mpire^  the  Germans,  as  foon  as  they  direfi;ed  their 
attention  to  literature^  revived  it  by  the  ftudy  of  the 
imperial  law.    Nor  did  the  authority  of  the  Popes 
i:ontribute  lefs  to  preferve  and  diiTeminate  it ;  for  it 
was  their  refined  policy  to  oppofe  the  learning  of 
Rome  as  a  barrier  againft  the  encroachments  of  the 
Greek  church ;  fo  that  the  popularity  of  the  Latin 
tongue  bore  no  inconfiderable  proportion  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  pontifical  power.     To  thefe  caufes  may 
be  attributed  the  prevalence  of  Latin,  as  a  living 
language,  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.     It  b  at 
prefent  fpoken  with  fluency  not  only  in  France  and 
Italy,  by  thofe  who  have  received  a  liberal  education, 
but  even  by  the  peafants  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
Jiun^ry,  and  Roland, 

Whilft 
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Whilft  the  Romans  were  mafters  of  the  ancient 
5iPorld,  and  even  fince  the  revival  of  learning,  no 
Janguage  has  had  better  pretenfions  to  the  title  of 
^n  unlverfal  language  than  the  Latin,  So  great  has 
teen  its  prevalence,  that  it  has  been  cultivated  by 
fevery  enlightened  nation  ;  and  there  is  no  branch  of 
leaxnii^gj  difcovery  of  ^rt,  or  fyftem  of  fcience,  and 
indeed  fcarcely  any  topic  of  liberal  difcuffion  or  in- 
quiry, which,  has  not  been  indebted  to  it  for  ex- 
preflion,  ornament,  and  illuftration.  This  has  beea 
the  vehicle  of  communication  between  men  of  letters, 
and  has  enabled  them  to  carry  on  a  correfpondence 
witli  each  other  from  the  moft  diftant  places.  Many 
eminent  writers,  fuch  as  Erafmus,  (Grrotius,  Pufen- 
dorff,  Newton,  Bacon,  Boerhaaye,  and  Gravina, 
have  confidered  their  native  tongues,  as  either  un- 
polifhed  in  their  phrafeology,  or  confined  in  their 
circulation;  and  therefore  have  had  recourfe  to  the 
language  of  ancient  Rome.  The  rays  of  learning 
and  fcience,  that  beam  from  their  valuable  pro- 
duftipns,  have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  world  through 
jthis  clear  and  beautiful  medigni. 

Even  in  the  prcfent  age,  every  writer  Mhp  Mi(he« 
his  works  to  defcend  to  remote  pofterity,  muft  not 
venture  to  ereft  the  monuments  of  his  fame  withi 
the  perifliable  materials  which  modern  language^ 
fuppiy,  highly  refined  and  firqaly  eftabliftied  as  they 
may  appear.  They  are  in  a  ftate  of  gradual  altera^- 
tion,  and  are  fubjeft  to  the  caprices  of  fafliions  ancj 
innovation  :  but  the  Latin  is  fixed  luid  permanent;. 
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The  phrafeology  of  Chaucer  and  HoUinflied,  of 
Malherbe  and  Rabelais,  has  long  been  obfolete, 
whilft  that  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  tried 
by  the  teft  of  centuries,  and  confecrated  by  the 
refpeCl  of  mankind,  flouriihes  in  perpetual  youth. 
The  language  once  fpoken  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
world,  is  ftill  ufed  to  exprefe  the  diftates  of  gra- 
titude, honour,  and  veneration.  It  is  infcribed  upoti 
the  public  edifices,  the  monuments  and  the  medals 
of  every  country  in  Europe ;  and  tranfmits  the 
remembrance  of  patriots,  philofophers,  heroes,  and 
fcholars,  through  the  fucceflive  generations  of  majv- 
kind,  in  terms,  which,  with  refpeft  both  to  dignity 
and  precifion,  uo  modern  tongue  can  equal. 

• 

At  the  rievival  of  learning,  the  opinion  of  fcho- 
lars was  by  no  means  uniform,  as  to  the  proper 
ftandard  of  Latin  compofition.  Longolius,  fiembo^ 
Paulus  Manutius,  and  fome  other  refpedable  wri- 
ters, were  advocates  for  the  exclufive  imitation  of 
Cicero,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  clallic  palm^ 
by  prefenting  in  their  works  a  fervile  copy  of  bis 
ftyle.  This  predilection  was  feverely  cenfured,  and 
the  right  of  the  other  claffics  to  equal  attention  was 
ably  maintained  by  Henry  Stephens,  Politian,  and 
Erafmus.  The  controverfy,  carried  on  with  much 
warmth  of  temper,  and  ingenuity  of  argument  on 
both  fides,  has  long  ceafed :  and  a  general  acquaint^ 
ance  with  a\\  the  writers  of  the  Auguflan  age,  has  • 
been  cultivated  by  thofe  who  wilhed  to  acquire  an 
elegant  Latin  ftyle.      Modern  writers  of  Latin  have 

rjfea 
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JL  HE  alTertion  will  not  perhaps  be  liable  to  be  con- 
troverted by  thofe,  who  are  beft  acquainted  with* 
fuch  fubjefts,  and  are  beft  qualified  to  make  ex- 
teniive  and  juft  comparifons,  if  it  be  faid  that  the 
Greek  claims  tbe  fiiperiority  to  aU  other  languages.- 
In  its  numerous  modes  of  expreffion  there'  is  pre- 
cilion  without  obfcurity,  and,  copioufnefs  without  re- 
dundance. It  owes  the  former  to  the  various  and 
diverfified  infleftions  of  its  words,  and  the  latter  ta' 
the  great  number  of  its  derivatives.  In  its  general 
ftru6ture  and  formation,  a  proper  regard  is  paid  to 
the  ear,  as  well  as  to  the  underftanding ;  for  its 
energy  and  ftrength  are  not  more  firiking  than  its- 
harmony.  The  ftriCknefs  of  its  rules  does  not  im- 
pofe  too  much  reftraitit  upon  its  expreffions,  and  its 
grammatical  iyfiem  is  in  every  part  exaO:  and  com- 
plete*. 

.  From  a  Ihort  view  of  its  hifiory  and  character^ 
ijiicsy  it  will  be  evident,  that  this  language  de- 
ferves  to  be  held  up  as  a  perfefl;  model  of  expreffion, 
and  that  it  fully  juftifies  the  praife  of  thofe  fcholars 

*  ^ee  Monboddo's  Origin  of  Languages,  vol.  iv.  p.  25,  &c. 

and 
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and  Critics,  who  have  celebrated  its  excelleDce  in 
propt^rtion  as  they  have  enjoyed  its  beauties,  and 
derived  tafte,  improvement,  and^  pleafure  from  the 
perufal  of  its  incomparable  writers." 

The  Eaft  was  the  fruitfui  fource  of  the  literature, 
as  well  as  of  the  fcience,  and  mythology  of  the 
Greeks.  Letters  were  communicated  by  Cadmus 
and  his  Phoenician  followers  to  them;  and  they 
were  more  indebted  to  the  roving  difpolition.  or 
the  neceflities  of  Grangers,  than  to  their  own  a3;ivQ 
curioiity,  for  this  acquifition.  It  is  probable  that, 
before  they  received  this  valuable  fpecies  of  know- 
ledge, they  reprefented  their  thoughts  by  delineatinig 
the  figures  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  Egyptians 
did  in  their  hieroglyphics,  becaufe  the  Greek  word 
yfafH¥  fignifies  both  to  paint  and  to  write;  yf «/*/«« 
is  a  piSure  as  well  as  a  letter ;  and  anfAara^  or 
o-nfAHft,  mean  as  well  the  images  of  natural  objeQs,  as 
artificial  marksj  or  chara&ers. 

The  oral  language  of  ancient  Greece,  before  it 
rofe  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  was  iimple  and  un- 
compounded.  It  was  formed  from  the  primitive 
dialefbs  of  the  Hellenians  and  Pelafgians.  So  fmall 
was  the  original  ftock  of  Grecian  eloquence,  that  all 
the  words  are  derived  from  an  inconfiderable  num'* 
ber  of  primitives.  But  the  acute  and  ingenious  fpirit 
of  the  people  gradually  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  increafe 
and  improvement  of  their  modes  of  expreflioi\,  as 
they  advanced  in  the  cultivation  of  other  arts,  and  the 
progreffive  ftages  of  civilized  life. 

VOL.  I.  M  ^  The 
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The  names  of  the  original  lettets  of  Phoenicia 
and  thofe  of  Greece  are  limilar;  and  the  refem- 
blance  of  their  forms,  and   the  ancient  mode  of 
writing  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  which  is  com- 
mon to  them  both,  furnifh  a  decifive  proof,  that  they 
had  one  and  the  (ame  origin.     In  procefs  of  time 
they   changed   their   arrangement  in    writing,  and 
placed  their  lines  in  alternate  order,  from  the  left 
•hand  to  the  right,  and  from  right  to  left,  as  was  before 
t)bferved,  when  we  fpoke  of  language  in  generaL 
5ome  letters  were  afterwards  added,  the  powers  of 
others  were  altered,  written  vowels  were  introduced 
to  fupply  that  deficiency  which  was  common  to 
Oreek  with  all  the  Oriental  dialefts ;  and  the  com- 
binations of  vowds  called  diphthongs  were  intro- 
duced, which  are  in  a  great  degree  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  language.     The  divifions  into  dialefts  were 
gradually  formed  by  the  independent  and  uncon** 
ne£ied  people,  whofe  names  they  bear ;  and  as  they 
had  no  common  metropolis,    they   adapted   their 
modes  of  fpeech  to  their  own  provincial  manners 
and  charaflers.    The  Doric,  of  which  the  Eolic  was 
a  branch,  was  fpoken  in  Boeotia,  the  Peloponnefus, 
Epirus,  Crete,  Sicily,  and  all  the  Grecian  colonies 
planted  upon  the  coafts  of  Italy.     It  was  characber- 
ifiic  of  the  unpoliftied  manners  of  the  Dorians  them* 
felves,  and  bore  fome  analogy  to  that  grandeur  and 
fimpliqitjr  of  defign,  which  are  vifible  in  tlie  remain- 
ing fpecimens  of  their  archi  tenure.  They  pronounced 
their  words  very  broad,  and  iiiferted  tlieir  favourite 
A,  wherever   they  could  fubftitute  it  tor  another 
7  vowel 
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vdwel  ^  The  moft  perfeQ:  examples  of  this  dialecV, 
ivbich  the  ravages  of  time  have  fpared,  are,  the 
Paftorals  of  Theocritus,  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  and 
the  mathematical  treatifes  of  Archimedes.  Although 
the  Ionic  is  the  prevailing  diale6t  of  Homer,  he  has 
diveriified  his  works  with  the  various  forms  of  ex- 
predion  which  the  others  fupplied.N  The  favourable 
opportunities  afforded  by  his  travels  into  tlie  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece  and  its  colonies,  furnilhed  him 
'with  this  advantage,  and  gave  him  a  complete  com- 
mand of  every  kind  of  provincial  phrafeology '. 
The  lonians  were  fond  of  extending  their  words  to  a 
greater  length  than  the  other  Greeks,  for  they  ^dded 
letters,  refolved  fyllables  into  their  component  letters^ 
and  divided  diphthongs  \  Progreffive  improvements 
were  communicated  to  their  dialed;,  which  was 
fpoken  on  all  the  populous  coaits  of  Alia  Minor,  as 
well  as  in  the  territories  of  Attica,  the  original  fettle* 
ment  of  the  lonians.  The  ingenious  inhabitants  of 
Athens  advanced  it  to  that  ftate  of  refinement,  ele-^ 
gance,  and  fweetnefs,  which  charm  the  claffical  reader 
in  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Ariftophanes, 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Demofthenes. 
They  changed  letters  of  a  barih  and  unpleafmg  found 

.  '  They  ufed  for  indatice,  t%\t^  for  ri^ny  fti^aOof  far  /ufytdocv 
rfX«»a  for  vi'knrn^  ttnalt  for  ttKo^h  Airna  for  Aiynv,  rifAut  for  the 
fien.  rtiMf,yt>iaf  and  lAav  for  the  participles  ytxSt  and  t^H^i  &c. 

t  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Horner^  p.  282,  &c« 
and  Plutarchus  de  Dialedlis. 

^  They  ufed  for  indance,  Xetntoiai  for  Zpcfuoify  Aivmim  for  A»riv«»> 
l/iVffiu9  for  fjMCitrt  iiAtt^  for  «/»'*(>  ^oyoio  for  Aoyvi  mvloi  for  «k/J«(« 
Sicviiaam^  for  9aviA,oiaau  &C. 

M  2  for 
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for  tbofe  which  were  fofter,  and  they  were  rcnnrarfc^ 
able  for  contraftiag  their  words  in  order  to  adapt 
tbeixi  to  the  ihort  meafures  of  their  dramatic 
poetry. 

The  Athenians  were  celebrafted  for  the  greateft 
delicaey  of  tafte.  Even  the  inferior  claffes  of 
citizens  decided  not  only  upon  the  fentknents  de^^^ 
livered  by  the  public  fpe^kkers,  but  criticifed  the 
purity  of  their  language,  and  the  harmony  of  their 
periods.  So  exquifite  was  their  judgment,  as 
oftentimes  to  border  upon  faftidioufnefs ;  and  the 
leaft  deviation  from  the  eftabliflied  niles  of  pro- 
priety offended  their  ears.  As  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  their  refinement,  we  are  told  that  Theo- 
phraftus,  the  author  of  a  work  called  the  Chara^ers, 
a  native  of  Lefbosi  and  a  difciple  of  Plato,  who  gave 
him  his  name  for  the  flqency  and  elegance  of  his 
didion,  was  ^i^covered  by  oije  of  the  common  peoplo 
of  Athens  to  be  a  ftranger,  by  his  too  great  accu« 
racy  of  pronunciation  ^ 

The  theory  of  derivation  adopted  by  Lord  Mon'- 
boddo,  the  author  of  '^  the  Origin  and  Progrefe  of 
Language/'  according  to  which  all  the  words  of  the 
Greek  language  ate  derived  from  duads  of  vowels, 
originated  with  Hemfterhufius,  one  of  the  moft  emi^ 
nent  fcholars  of  his  age.     Not  only  the  vowels  regu- 

'  Ilia  Attica  ant»  TheophniiftftQx.  hominein  alioqui  difertiflr* 
mum,  a^Dotat&  unius  affedatioue  verbi  hofpitcm  dixit:  nee  alio 
ie  id  deprehendifle,  interrogata  r«fpondit,  quam  e[uod  nimiwn 
JUici  loqucretUTi    Quints  lib.  8.  c«  U 

larly 
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farfy  taken  from  A  to  T,  and  ending  in  n,  as  «w,  f«r, 
iUy  vtf,  are  made  the  baiis  of  this  plan ;  but  the  mod 
ancient  confonants  are  either  prefixed  to  them,  or 
inferted  between  tliem,  (o  as  to  form  about  a  hun* 
dred  radical  verbs.  With  thefe,  other  confonants 
and  vowels  were  mixed,  and  varioufly  combined ; 
and  thus  the  whole  language  is  fuppofed  to  have 
jbeen  gradually  conilru^d  and  furnifheid  with  its 
nbundant  ftores  of  derivative  words*. 

We  do  not  hefitate  to  acjknowledge,  tliat  this^ 
theory  is  very  ingenious,  and  deferves  the  exami- 
nation of  thofe^  who  wilh  to  inveftigate  the  origin 
iof  languages.  The  Greek,  no  doubt,  is  diftin- 
guiflied  by  very  ftrong  marks  of  a  methodical  ftruc- 
ture.  Put  ought  it  not  to  be  confidered,  whether 
language,  like  the  government  of  nations,  does  not 
arife  out  of  peculiar  circumftances  and  fitnations  P 
Js  it  not  probable  t^t  neceffity,  the  invention  of 
arts,  and  the  exercife  qf  various  occupations,  are 
its  genuine  fources  ?  After  a  people  have  emerged 
from  a  favage  ftate,  in  which  all  their  attention  has 
Jbcen  employed  in  procuring  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence,  and  they  have  made  fome  considerable  ad- 
vances in  refinement,  they  have  then  leifure  to  fix 
the  proper  ftandard  of  their  language,  to  reduce  all 
its  parts  to  order,  and  complete  its  artificial  form. 
Por  its  origin,  therefore,  it  can  be  little  indebted  to 
the  fyftematic  precifion  pf  rules,  whatever  it  n?ay 
owe  to  them  for  its  improvement.    The  ages  of 

^  Origin  and  Progr^fs  of  I^ng\;age,  Yol.  ii.  p.  540.  yol.  iv. 
|>.  54.    Lennep's  Proleg.  in  Etymologicon,  p.  27*  and  vol.  ii. 

barbarifh) 
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barbarifui  may  produce  warriors  and  legiflators; 
but  it  required  a  lefs  turbulent  and  more  refined 
date  of  fociety,  for  grammarians  and  philqlogifts  to 
arife,  and  for  works  of  liteiuture  to  be  compofed, 
and  regulated  by  tbeir  decifions* 


I.  The  CharaQeriftics  of  the  Greek  Language. 

^  Among  its  numerous  beauties,  it  is  defervedly  ce* 
lebratcd  for  fweetnefe,  as  well  as  variety  of  founds^ 
to  which  our  pronunciation  is  far  from  doing  juftice, 
from  a  want  of  the  fame  compass,  and  modulation 
of  tones.  By  tranfpofing,  altering,  and  taking  away 
letters,  the  Greek  was  foftened,  and  made  more 
pleafing  to  the  eqr.  The  diphthongs,  as  well  as  the 
open  vowels,  fwell  and  elevate  the  tones,  in  a  nnfan- 
ner  fuperior  to  modern  languages.  The  declen^ 
iions  of  nouns,  the  conjugations  of  verbs,  the  change3 
of  dialefis,  and  the  number  of  poetical  licences^ 
produce  the  greateft  variety  of  termiqations.  Many 
words  are  clofed  with  vowels,  and  very  few  with 
mute  confonants,  as  )s  the  cafe  in  the  Oriental  and 
other  languages; 

In  the  works  of  Homer  in  particular,  the  beauty 
of  fingle  words,  coniidered  only  with  refpeft  to 
found,  is  remarkable.  With  confummate  fkill  fUKJi 
tafte,  he  has  made  choice  of  fuch  as  are  rough  or 
fmooth,  long  or  ihort,  harmonious  or  difcordant  to 
the  ear,  fo  as  to  agree  i5xa6kly  with  the  nature  of 

bis 
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bis  different  fubjeSs.  The  names  of  pcrfons,  rivers^ 
mountains^  and  coiinirieSy  are  fometimes  foft,  and 
fomedmes  fonorous,  and  contribute  in  no  foiall  de- 
gree  to  improve  the  charms  of  his  defcriptions. 
Homer's  Catalogue  of  the  Ships  will  illufirate  this 
remark :  and  if  taken  in  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
it  may  be  conlidered  as  an  accurate  map  of  an*- 
tient  Greece  highly  coloured,  and  finifked  by  a  mas- 
terly hand  *. 

The  works  of  the  belt  Greek  authors  are  much 
to  be  admired  for  the  (kilful  arrangement  of  words, 
and  the  beauties  of  finiihed  compoiition.     From  the 
accurate  difiinflions  made  by  genders  and  cafes  in 
Bouns,  and  by  perfons  in  verbs,  no  invariable  iitua- 
tion    of  words    was    neceffary ;  and    confequently 
fuch  as  were  declinable  could  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  a  lentence  without  injury  to  its  fenfe  and 
with  great  advantage  to  its  rhythm.     Greek  com- 
pofitions  abound  with  grand  and  lofty  fentences, 
conii&ing  of  members  of  various  extent,  terminating 
Hbmetimes  with  one  part  of  fpeech,  and  fometimes 
with  another.     Hence  the  ear  is    conftantly   gra- 
tified by  a  variety  of  paufes,  and  an  harmonious 
flow  of  periods ;  and  an  emphatical  word,  like  the 
principal  figure  in  a  pifture,  is  placed  where  it  will 
produce  the  moft  itriking  effeft.     Iii  poetry  this  ar*- 
rangement  is  fiill  more  remarkable,   as  it  is  ac- 
commodated to  every  different  kind  of  metre.    All 

» mad,  lib.  ii.  L  494,  &c. 

tliefQ 
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tbefe  modifications  of  ftyle  were  introduced  witl^ 
confummate  ikill  by  Homer  and  Pindar^  Plato  and 
Demofthenes,  into  their  refpeClive  works.  Unable 
as  the  moderns  are  to  equal  tbofe  beauties,  or  evcjci 
to  form  a  complete  idea  of  their  nature ;  yet  the 
judgment  and  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
critics,  who  lived  fome  ages  after  the  moft  flou- 
riihing  era  of  Grecian  Uterature,  amply  qualified 
them  for  this  purpofe.  Both  Dionyfius  the  Hali« 
carnaifian  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  enter  into 
particular  and  critical  difcufTions  on  the  melo«, 
dious  conftrufiion  of  Greek  feutehces,  in  profe 
as  well  as  verfCi  conduct  their  obfervations  upon 
regular  principles  of  rhythm  and  metre,  and  illu£- 
(rate  them  by  the  ei(ample$  of  the  moft  eminent 
authors. 

Other  cbaraCleriftic  properties  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage will  appear  by  cotilidering  the  particles,  which 
conned  fentences  and  members  of  fentences  with 
each  other.    They  are,  indeed  commonly  regarded 
as  redundant,  or  unmeaning ;  but  when  clofely  ex- 
amined, by  critical  fcholars,  they  are  found  to  con- 
vey  particular  force  and  emphafis.    The  diminu- 
tive words  give  great  exafinefs  and  beauty  to  ex- 
preifion,  and  are  calculated  to  annex  to  ah  ob- 
jeft  fome  plealing  idea  of  tendemefs  or  familiarity. 
The  dual  number  accurately  diftinguiihes  two  per- 
fons  from  one,  as  well  as  from  an  indifcriminate 
plurality.     Different  infleftrons  of  the  fame  cafes 
of  nouns  are  adapted  to  all  the  ufes  of  poetry 

and 
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find  profe.  The  power  of  the  double  negative  19 
very  fenfibly  felt;  and  there  are  inftances,  vrfier^ 
prohibition  or  contradifilion  is  expreffed  even  by  thre^ 
negatives,  which  enforce  the  fentiment  in  the  greatefi 
degree.  In  Greek  and  in  Greek  alone  occur  the 
grammatical  folecifms  of  a  verb  Angular  being  joine4 
to  a  neuter  plural,  and  of  the  union  of  an  article, 
pr  aiQ,ive  mafculine  witlf  a  fubftantive  feminine* 
The  middle  voice  has  the  peculiar  power  of  ex- 
prefling,  that  a  perfon  is  the  fubjefl  of  his  own  ac- 
tions. The  tenfes  are  more  numerous  and  more  de- 
finite than  thofe  of  any  other  language.  In  Greek 
are  to.  be  found  a  paft  imperative  mode,  a  participle 
prefent  of  the  paffive  voice,  and  a  paulo-poft  future 
tenfe.  Conditional  a£tion  is  denoted  by  the  fub- 
j  unfitly e,  and  fuch  as  relates  to  an  objeCt  of  defire, 
\)y  thq  optative  mood.  The  variety  and  exa6lnefs 
of  ideas  difplayed  id  all  the  modifications  of  the 
verb  ihow  a  refinement  of  thought,  a|id  a  depth  of 
pietaphylical  reafoning,  applied  to  the  divilions  of 
time  peculiar  to  the  acutenefs  and  philofophicfil  pre- 
<:ifioii  of  the  Greeks". 

The  freedom  qf  expreflion  which  the  Greek 
Poets  allowed  themfelves  to  ufe  is  alfo  a  peculiarity 
•which  cannot  efcape  our  attention.  They  made 
Syllables  long  or  fhort,  added  them  to  the  beginning, 

"  Aftkim  parens  et  altrix  Graeca  diligentia  eil . 
JJterarum  porro  curam  nulla  gens  attentius 
Repperit ;  polivit  ufque  finem  ad  unguis  extimum. 

Terentianus  Maurus, 

"  middle, 
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middle;  or  end  of  Jfome  words,  cut  them  off  from  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  others,  and  tranfpofed 
letters  as  they  pleafed.  Examples  of  all  thefe 
licences  may  eafily  be  found,  and  particularly  ia 
Homer,  who  h^s  availed  himfclf  of  this  privilege  ta 
the  fulled  extent. 

The  prolific  power  of  their  language  was  not 
limited  by  any  fixed  bounds,  or  reftrained  by  any 
certain  rules.  Verbs  were  the  fruitful  trees,  which 
produced  innumerable  branches  fpringing  from 
each  other  in  the  greateil  abundance  and  variety* 
Verbs  arc  fometiipes  compounded  with  each  other, 
and  fometimes  with  fubilantives ;  nouns  are  formed 
from  them,  and  even  from  different  tenfes  and 
perfons  of  the  fame  verb  *.  But  the  power  of  com- 
pounding them  with  prepofitions  was  of  9  much 
greater  extent.  With  any  one  of  the  eighteet) 
prepofitions,  any  verb,  unleis  its  fignification  made 
it  naturally  repugnant  to  fuch  an  alliance,  could  be 
joined.  There  are  numerous  inftances  of  fuch  com- 
binations, and  likewife  of  double  and  even  treble 

*  See  Clarke's  ingenious  fyftem  of  the  Greek  tenfes,  in  his 
liote  on  line  37  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad. 

From  wf ir«i«ft»i>  n^tut  unrah  are  derived  «roHifM»»  mt^nnu  WMntn^i 
See  Monboddo,  v.  ii.  p.  185. 

T)xere  are  thirty-four  inftances  at  leaft  of  the  verb  being  com* 
pounded  with  double  prepofitions,  ar%fASa>J<ii»  •»1i«'«^Ca^XArt 
jtvLr^oCAXXtf,  &c.  Inftances  of  a  verb  and  three  prepofitions, 
fuch. as  vwtftKWfofui9  are  not  uncommon  in  Homer.  Se6  Lor4 
Moaboddo,  and  Valkcnaer  apud  I^ennep,  p.  24,  25.. 

prepofitions^ 
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prepofitions  being  united  with  verbs  and  nouns. 
As  fuch  compound  words  poifefs  ftrength,  richnefs, 
and  fignificant  brevity,  they  lUow  the  productive 
powers  of  a  language,  which  contabs  inexhauftible 
refources.  Their  effect  is  more  particularly  felt  in 
poetry,  which  they  fupply  with  one  of  its  moft  ftriking 
and  beautiful  ornaments.  To  the  genius  of  Homer 
they  furniflied  appropriate  expreflions,  and  enabled 
him  to  give,  even  to  an  epithet,  fuch  diftinck  and 
pi3:urefque  ideas,  as  poets  in  many  other  languages 
convey  With  lefs  eSe6t  in  long  defcriptions.  To  this 
extenfive  power  of  compounding  words  few  refem* 
l)lancea  can  be  traced  more  appoiite  than  the  inde- 
finite conabitiation  of  letters  to  form  words,  and  the  . 
multiplication  of  numbers  in  arithmetic^ 

From  fuch^powers  of  language  naturally  arofe  a 
proportionable  copioufnefs.  Even  aa  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer,  that  is  five  centuries  before  the 
refined  age  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  it  had  aflumed 
a  permanent  charafter ;  and  his  Iliad  and  Odyffey, 
poems  moft  marvellous,  if  the  infancy  of  arts  and 
i[:ivili2ation  at  the  time  of  their  produ€Hon  be 
-  confider-ed,  afforded  a  fatisfaftory  proof,  to  what 
various  fubjeQs  it  could  be  applied.  So  full  and 
complete  indeed  is  the  nature  of  his  ftyle,  fo  far  is 
it  fixHn  affording  any  ground  for  complaints  of  its 
weaknefs  or  deficiency,  that  all  fcholars  unite  in 
their  admiration  of  ks  energy  and  copioufhefs. 
What  are  the  thoughts  of  Virgil,  TaflTo,  or  any 
ipo4ef  n  poet^  to  whicli  the  di&ion  of  Homer,  and 

tb« 
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the  other  great  Grecian  poets,  could  not  give  full 
expreffion,  and  even  embellifh  with  additional  and 
fuperior  beauties  of  harmony,  -richaefe,  and  variety 
of  compofitioa  ? 


II.  The  Style  of  Greek  Writers. 

Thus  to  the  fertile  and  happy  invention  of  writers 
of  all  defcriptions  did  the  Greek  language  fupply 
an  abundmit  iU>re  of  the  moft  iignificant  terms ; 
and  every  conception  of  the  mind,  every  appear- 
ance of  nature,  and  produd^ion  of  art,  were  con- 
veyed by  correfpondent  and  adequate  words.  The 
hiftorian,  the  orator,  and  the  philofopher,  exercifed 
the  (ame  freedom,  energy,  *and  beauty  of  expreffion, 
as  the  poet  himfelf  The  effeS;  of  their  genius  upon 
language  was  like  that  of  the  fun,  when  it  varies  the 
glowing  tints  of  light,  and  touches  the  clouds  with 
the  richeft  and  moil  beautiful  diverfity  of  colours. 

The  Greek  language  aflumed  with  eafe  the  va- 
rious forms  in  which  Eloquence  exerted  her  powers 
to  perfuade,  and  Philofophy  to  inftrud:  mankind. 
Plato  was  diffufe  and  poetical;  Xenophon  was 
fimple  and  elegant ;  Ariflotle  was  conciie  and  vi- 
gorous. The  comedies  of  Ariftophanes  and  Me- 
nander,  however  unlike  in  their  charaSiers  and 
fentiments,  were  both  improved  by  the  pure  and 
refined  beauties  of  their  native  diale6l;.    Theocritus 

gave 
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gave  the  artlefs  graces  of  Doric  fimplicity  to  his 
paftorals;  and  Sappho  conveyed  her  tender  fen- 
timents  of  paflfion  in  the  pleafmg  cadences  of  that 
kind  of  verfification,  which  is  enipliatically  diftin- 
guiihed  by  her  name.  The  Alcaic  Ode,  the  Elegy, 
and  the  Epigram  are  all  marked  by^  their  own  pe« 
culiar  chara6ters.  The  eafy  flow  of  Iambics,  and  the 
irregular  combination  of  choral  meafures,  adorned 
the  dramatic  produdiond  of  ^fchylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides.  Their  language  was  a  perfe6b  image 
of  the  bold  and  verfatile  genius  of  the  people  who 
fpoke  it ;  for  it  embraced  the  wide  extent  of  human 
perceptions,  was  moulded  into  every  form,  and  pro- 
duced aftonifliment  by  its  force,  captivated  attention 
by  its  beauty,  and  enraptured  the  ear  by  its  varied 
and  delightful  melody. 

While  the  Greeks  conveyed  the  dictates  of  philo- 
fophy  to  the  underftanding,  held  up  the  mod  plead- 
ing piftures  to  the  imaginatiob,  or  by  the  impulfe 
of  paffion  melted  and  fubdued  the  heart,  the  drefs, 
in  which  they  clothed  their  ideas,  was  at  once  rich, 
elegant,  and  graceful ;  and  while  they  rofe  to  an 
elevation  of  genius,  courage,  and  tafte,  which  has 
never  been  equalled,  their  words  were  the  moft  har- 
moniqus,  nervous,  and  expreflive,  that  ever  flowed 
^om  mortal  lips. 

From  confidering  the  excellence  of  this  extra- 
ordinary language,  we  may  indeed  be  difpofed  to 
excufe,  or  more  properly  fpeaking  to  applaud,  the 
exalted  fl:yle  of  praife,  in  which  its  powers  were 

.    cele- 
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celebrated,  by  thofe  who  were  the  moft  competent 
judges  of  its  n>erits.  The  accents  which  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  Neftor  were  defcribed 
by  Homer  as  exceeding  the  fweetnefs  of  honey. 
It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  great  Roman  orator^ 
that  if  Jtipiter  had  communicated  his  will  to  man* 
kind,  he  would  have  adopted  the  language  of  Plato. 
When  Pericles  addrefled  the  Athenian  aflembiies^ 
he  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries^ 
merely  convince  his  hearers  by  his  perfuaiive  argu- 
ments; but,  to  ufe  the  exalted  language  of  his 
countrymen,  majeftic  in  countenance  and  voice,  and 
irreliftible  in  force,  as  if  he  commanded  the  elements 
of  heaven,  he  overpowered  the  faculties  of  his  afto- 
jiiibed  audience  with  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  his 
eloquence. 


IIL  Duration  and  Extent  of  the  Language. 

Tn  addition  to  the  curioui  circumilances,  which 
diftinguiih  the  Greek  language,  it  may  be  rp* 
marked,  that  it  was  fpoken  and  written  with  purity 
tmd  elegance  for  a  greater  portion  of  time,  than 
any  other  ever  known  in  the  world.  The  long 
period  of  twenty-three  centuries  will  fcarcely  mea- 
fure  its  continuance.  We  have  feen,  that  as  early 
Bs  the  time  of  Homer  its  ilandard  was  fixed,  and 
it  continued  to  be  cultivated  till  Conftantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
(hort  time  before  that  events   although  it  exifled 
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in  a  degenerate  ft&te  among  the  common  people, 
it  was  fpoken  with  fuch  corredtnefs  and  elegance 
by  perfons  of  a  liberal  education,  and  particularly 
by  the  ladies  of  rank  and  high  condition,  as  to 
give  no  very  imperfeft  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  of 
Ariftophanes,  Euripides,  and  the  philofophers  and 
biftorians,  who  flourifhed  in  the  pureft  times. 
Such  is  the  very  curious  fatb  related  by  the  learned 
Philelphus,  who  vifited  the  metropolis  of  the  eaftern 
empire  twelve  years  only  before  it  was  taken  by 
the  Turks.  The  intermediate  corruptions  can  be 
dete£ied  only  by  fcholars  of  more  than  ordinary 
acutenefs  and  obfervation.  By  fuch  alone  can  the 
different  colours  and  Ihades  of  did;ion  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  the  works  of  writers,  who  lived  at 
times  fo  remote  from  Xenophon  and  Plato,  as  Pro- 
copius,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Juftinian, 
wrote  theHiftory  of  the  Wars  between  the  Romans 
and  the  barbarous  nations ;  Euftathius,  the  learned 
Commentator  On  Homer,  and  Anna  Comnena,  the 
daughter  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexis,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  her  father  in  the  12th.  century,  and  Chal- 
condylas,  a  native  of  Athens,  who  wrote  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Turks  in  the  15th.— The  fame  remark  may 
.be  fi4)plied  to  other  works  included  in  the  volumin- 
ous collection  of  the  Byzantine  hiftorians. 

The  diflference  between  pure  Greek  and  that 
which  was  fpoken  and  written  by  foreigners  was 
much  more  fti'ongly  marked.  The  writers  of  the 
New  Teftament  fall  puch  below  the  clafiical  ftand- 
ard*     Hebrew  idiomq^i  and  words  ufed  in  new  fenfes, 
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aboutid  in  their  writings ;  and  their  ftyle,  which  by 
modern  fcholars  is  called  Helleni/iic,  to  diltinguifh 
it  from  pure  Greek,  will  not  bear  the  teft  of  rigid  cri- 
ticifm*  Yet  it  is  far  from  being  of  the  fame  uniform 
character,  fince  we  find  that  St  Luke  wrote  with 
more  purity  of  expreffion,  St.  John  with  more  fim- 
plicity  and  plaindefs,  arid  St.  Paul  with  greater  co- 
pioufneft  arid  variety,  than  the  other  facrgd  writers. 
They  approached  nearer  to  pure  Greek  in  propor- 
tion as  they  pofleffed  the  advantages  of  education, 
and  were  improved  by  intcrcourfe  with  the  higher 
ranks  of  fociety*  ^ 

As  this  continued  long  to  be  a  living  language, 
fo  was  its  circulation  very  extenfive.  '  Under  the 
fucceffors  of  Alexander  it  was  carried  for  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Greek  provinces,  and  long  before 
the  Chriftian  era  it  was  fpoken  by  Jews,  Romans, 
and  Africans.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  learned 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Gau)^ 
Spain,  and  Carthage.  Jofephus  and  Philo  Judaeus 
preferred  it  to  tlieir  native  language:  and  the 
writers  of  the  New  Teftaraent  adopted  it  as  the 
beft  means  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  Of  its  general  prevalence,  Cicero  fpeaks  in 
^  explicit  terms  in  his  Oration  for  Archias  the  poet; 
where  he  informs  us,  that,  at  a  period  when  Latio 
was  confined  to  very  few  diftri6b ;  the  Greek 
authors  were  fiudied,  and  their  language  was 
fpoken  in  moft  parts  of  the  world.  With  refpeft 
therefore  to  its  wide  diffufion,  the  ancient  Greek 
may  be  compared  to  modern  French,  but  what- 
ever 
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t\et  dfegred  of  delicacy  the  French  may  pofleis'  in 
common  with  the  Greek,  it  wants  many  of  its  mod 
diftinguifliing  charafteriftics,  and  in  particular Jts 
grace  and  harmony,  its  precifiod' lU^ 'rCOpioufneis,  its 
vigour  and  fublimity* 


/' 


There  were!  many  taufes  .for  thg^^  great  extent  of 
the  Greek  language.  Numerous  coloQJes  planted 
in  different  parts  iof  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.; 
the  commerce  .of 'the  Greek  merchant^  : .  the  con- 
queftis  of  Alexander  tJt>e  Great,  and  the  permanent 
eftablifliments,  whidh  he  i made,  by.  building  many 
large  cities,  contributed  to  this  end.  But  the 
caufei  which  produoed  tbii^  diffulion  more  than 
all  others,  was  the  intrinfie  excellence  of  the 
language  itfelf.  It  is  a  remarkable  fa^  that  at 
the  period  when  the.  provinces  of  Greece  were  re- 
duced to  the  meanei]:  vaflalage,  and  the  chara3;er  of 
the  people  was  funk  to  the,  iQweft  ItatO' of  difgrace  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Rpmans  their  conquerors^  their 
langua&[6  ftill  continued  to  retain  it&  high  and  original 
reputation,  and  was  ftudied  not  only  by  the.  Romans^ 
but  by  perfons  of  refpe3;ability  and  diftin6;ipn  in  all 
parts  of  the  ancient  world.  .The  pure  Greek,,  as  a 
living,  latiguaige,  finally  funk  with  the  power  of  the 
ealtern  empire  under  die  triumphant  axms  of  the 
Turks.    AD.  1458. 
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IV.  The  Modem  Greek,  or  Ronunc. 

£very  feholar  xx^  nat»rally  be  defirous  to  aii^er-^ 
fain  the  prefeat  ftate  of  the  Greek  language.  lX» 
deviation  from  that  which  was  formerly  if>okeD, 
both  with  re^3  to  prominciotioa  and  giammar, 
is  very  confiderable*  llie  words  of  the  language 
indeed)  like  Italianf  and  Latiti^  are  in  fubftaoce 
the  iame  as  thofe  of  ancient  Greek;  there  i^ 
liowever,  an  intermixture  of  Turkifk  with  that 
which  is  fpoken  in  Afia;  <^  Arabic  with  that 
which  prevails  on  the  coafts  of  Africa ;  and  of 
Italian^  with  that  which  n  ufed  at  Benevento,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy^  In  their  conjugations  they 
imitate  the  pra6:ice  of  the  moderns/  by  makir^ 
ufe  of  auxiliary  verbs.  In  their  prommciatioa 
they  attend  to  accent,  and  hence  the  quairtity  of 
tirords  is  not  only  cUfregarded,  but  often  moft 
grofsly  violated ;  and  they  have  intirely  loft  that 
^eet  modulation  and  variety  of  founds  whicb 
graced  the  lips  of  their  anceftors^  -Such  is  their 
neglect  of  ancient  literature,  that  the  New  Tet^ 
lament,  as  well  as  the  works  of  their  own^  elaifics^ 
have  been^  tranflated  for  their  ufe:'  The  decline 
ef  their  language  has  kept  pace  with  the   degc- 

'  Monboddo,    FoAer  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  p.  207.^    For 
an  elegant  &etch  of  the  political  and  literary  (late  of  Greece 

during  her  good  tud  bad  fortune,  fee  Harri^ns  PhiloU  Inquiries^ 

••  • 

neracy 


hetdcy  off  theif  manners,  arid  immcrfed,  in  fopefftn 
tion,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  pure  phrafeology 
of  their  illirftriou5  anceftors  }  and  it  is  a  curious  fad, 
that  of  the  fe?enty  different  jargons,  whfch  are  now 
fpoken  id  various  parts  of  Greece,  that  of  the  Afhe« 
nians  is  held  to  be  the  moil  corrupt  and  barbae* 
rous  ^  Thef  mixture  of  th^rr  language  with  the 
dialeCb  of  barbarians,  may  remind  us  of  the  magni* 
ficent  fragments  of  marble  temples,  remarkable  for 
ejiquifite  architecture,  which  are  feen  in  the  ftreets  of 
Athens  to  fupport  the  rude  cottages  and  mean  flieds 
of  the  Grecian  flaves^ 

From  the  whole  of  this  furvey  of  the  Engli/k^ 
Latifiy  and  Greek  languages,  we  may  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  origin,  progrefs,  charaderiftics,  and 
beauties  of  each ;  and  we  may  be  enabled  to  de- 
termine their  refpefilive  merits(.  When  we  allow 
to  the  Greek  all  its  due  praife  for  harmony,  copi* 
Qufnefs,  and  that  amazing  du0;ility,  by  which  it 
could  exprefs  with  eafe,  in  derivative  and  compound 
words,  new  indeed,  but  perfeQily  analogical,  every 
difcovery  in  fcience,  or  invention  in  the  arts ;  When 
we  commend  the  Latin  for  its  majefty,  precifioh,  and 
vigour ; — and  when  we  hold  up  the  claffical  writers 
in  both  as  the  beft  examples  of  learning  and  tafte, 
let  us  not  negled  to  form  a  proper  eftimate  of  our 
own  language/  Deriving  its  ftock  of  words  from  (b 
many  different  fources,  and  very  imperfe61;ly  under* 
ftood  without  the  aid  of  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  ener* 
^tic,  copiouSj  and  flexible.    It  is  remarkably  fim* 

<  De  Pwvr,  r.  x*  p.  70. 
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pie  in  its  con(tru€tiony  and  has  fufficient -fweetoefs 
and  melody  for  poetical  di^ion.  And,  perhaps,  if 
we  were  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  one  modern 
language  to  the  excluiiou  of  all  others,  no  one  could 
be  found  more  excellent,  or  more  deferving  the  praife,  * 
^hich  we  have,  it  is  prefumed  on  a  due  confideration 
of  its  comparative  merits,  afligned  to  it  ^ 

'  See  p«  127  of  this  volume. 
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Rhetoric. 


**  Nothing  feems  to  me  more  excellenti  than 
to  be  able  to  engage  the  afFefbions,  convince  the 
underitandingSy  and  guide  the  inclinations  of  man* 
kind)  and  even  to  <tiveit  thofe  inclinations  from 
their  original  courfe  into  a  new  channel,  by  the 
commanding  powers  of  eloquence.  This  noble 
faculty  has  in  every  iree  ftate,  more  particularly 
in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  been  held  in 
the  higheit  efteem,  and  obtained  the  greateft  influ- 
ence. And  indeed  what  can  be  a  jufler  fubje6l 
of  admiration,  than  tliat  amidft  a  multitude  of  per* 
fons  one  man  only,  or  very  few,  fhould  rife  fuperior 
to  all  others  in  the  exerciie  of  that  power,  which 
nature  has  equally  beftowed  upon  all  the  human 
race?  Or  what  is  fo  pleafing  to  the  ear,  or  fo 
gratifying  to  the  underilanding,,  as  a  judicious  and 
folid  difcourfe  delivered  in  elegaht  and  poliihed  lan- 
guage ?  Or  what  is  fo  efficacious,  or  fo  noble,  as  to 
influence  the  iena^,  the  judges,  and  the  people,  by 
the  charips  of  oratory  ?  What  is.  fo  great,  fo  gene- 
rous, or  divine,  as  to  refcue  the  virtuous  from  op- 
preflion,  and  proteS:  the  unfortunate  from  injuitice  ? 
Can  any  tiling  be  more  ufeful  than  to  be  always 
furniflied  with  the  arms  which  eloquence  fupplies,  to 
aiflcrt  your  rights,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  of  injury  ? 
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And  not  to  confine  our  obfervations  to  the  courts  of 
juftice,  or  the  feqate-houfe,  what  is  there  in  the 
uiidft  of  retirement  from  bufinefs  more  agreeable 
und  entertaining;  what  bettor  proof  can  be  given  of 
the  refinements  of  a  liberal  education,  than  ^  flow  of 
elegant  and  poliftied  (sonv^rfation  P  It  js  ipdeed  the 
peculiar  chara6beri(lic  of  our  nature,  which  diftin  - 
guiihes  us  from  the  brute  creation/  that  w^  can-exr 
prefs  our  thoughts  by  langqi^ge,  and  both  enjpy  am} 
€0!9)Q(iunicate  the  plmfur^  of  fpc|a|  |ntercourfe. 
Who  therefore  does  not  hold  fyck  an  endowment  in 
great  eftimation  ?  and  who  does  not  ^hinl^  if  nn 
pbje€b  of  honourably  itmbition  to  furpafs  others  iiv 
the  exercife  of  that  faculty,  in  which  rational  brings 
ihew  their  afcendenoy  Qver  inferior  animals  ?  ^ut 
not  to  dwell  upon  inconfiderable  points,  let  us  pro* 
ceed  to^  the  mod  iqaterial — What  other  power  thaq 
|hat  of  eloquence  could  hav;  proved  fuflicient  to  in- 
duce the  fcattered  individuals  of  mankind  to  quit  i^ 
rude  and  favage  life,  in  order  to  form  regular  com* 
munities  ?  and  wbat^  other  power  could  have  foftened 
them  by  the  refineinents  of  civiljzed  manners;  or^ 
after  ilates  were  founded,  whi^t  other  power  coul4 
have  retrained  tham  by  falutary  inlHtutions,  an4 
feCured  their  profperity  and  happipeis  by  forms  of 
government,  4nd  e||abliihment9  of  law  ?  To  clofe 
this  fubjeS;,  which  is  indeed  almqft  inexhauitible,  I  . 
lay  it  down  as  an  iDdifputable  principle,  that  upon 
th^  talents  and  tb<3  difcretion  Qf  aq  accomplilhe4 
^fieaker,  not  oply  |)is  (Mi^n  perfonal  refpeclabilityy 
but  the  welfare  pf  numefous  individuals,  iiay  even 
^  |afety  of  the  goveriunevt  may  4^peqd«    I  ti^ere* 
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fore  earneltly  exhort  you,  i»y  young  friendsi  to  culti- 
vate with  inceflant  diligence  the  ftudy  of  eloquence, 
for  the  fake  of  your  own  reputation^  the  advantage 
of  your  friends,  apd  the  profperity  and  glory  of  your 
country*/* 

In  this  tranflatibn  the  reader  fees  an  imperfe6l 
•reprefentation  of  the  animated  encomium,  which 
£)icero  in  the  beginning  of  his  Dialogue  de  Oratorc^ 
pronounced  upon  his  favourite  art  And  to  teach 
the  bell  ufe  of  the  faculty  of  fpeaking,  and  point  out 
the  method  by  which  it  can  be  made  to  anfwer  the 
moft  important  purpofes,  is  the  great  end  of  the,  art 
of  Rhetoric.  We  may  obferve  the  effefts  produced 
jby  rude  and  unpoliihed  eloquence  upon  the  minds 
of  the  common  people;  in  the*  harangues  of  crafty 
demagogues,  and  the  fehnons  of  itinerant  en* 
thufiafts :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  what  a  powerful 
initrument  of  perfualipn  it  may  be,  when  placed 
in  the  hands  of  well-educated  perfons,  who  to  all 
the  advantages  of  abilities,  voice,  and  a6tion, 
•which  ignorant  fpeaker?  may  pofrefs.  unite  the  guid- 

*  Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib,  i,  feft.  30.  Edit.  Prouft*  Cicero 
has  comprised  the  advantages  of  eloquence  in  another  paflfage 
too  beautiful  to  be  omittedw^»**'  Jam  vcro  domina  rerum  eip* 
'<^uendi  vis,  quara  eft  prasclara*  quamquedivina!  quaprimum 
effecity  ut  ea  quae  ignoramus,  difcere,  &  ea  quae  fcimus,  alios 
docepc  poifimus.  Deinde  bAc  cohortamur,  h&c  perfuademus, 
hie  confolamur  a£9ido8,  h^c  deducimus  perterritos  a  timore, 
hie  gefticntes  coroprimiraus,  hie  cupiditates^  iracundiafque 
rcilinguimus ;  haec  pos  juris,  legum,  urbium  focietate  devinxit, 
.hsc  a  vita  immani  &  fera  fegregavit/^  De  Naturi  Deorura, 
lib.  2. 
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ance  of  rules,  and  an  acquaintiance  with  the  bed  ex- 
amples*. ' 

Nor  will  i  khowledge"  of  the  principles  of  Rheto- 
ric, upon  which  the  chief  beauties  of  compofition 
depend  for  their  grace  and  efFeft,  be  of  incon- 
fideVable  ufe  to  the  hearer  or  reader jQS  well  as 
'the  Jpeaker.  It  wiH  enable  them  to  ilnderftand  the  * 
princijiles  of  compofition- in  general,  whether  in 
verfe  or  profe^  and  to  fprni  a  right  judgment  of  its 

merits.        •      '  ' 

'  '  '      •  '  .    .  •■  , 

If  objcftibnis  be  ever  raifed  againft  rhetoric, 
confidered  as  an  art,  which  may  be  made  the  in*- 
ftrument  of  eviPas ' well  as  of  g(3od,  ft  is  obvious  tthat 
fimilar  bbjeftions  may  be  urged  againft  the*  exercife 
of  the  faculty  of  reafon,  becaufe  it  is  too  often  em- 
ployed to  lead  men  into  error.  But  no  one  would 
think '  of  bringing  a  feriohs  lirgCiment  from  this 
abufe  of  the  'intelle6lual  powers  againft  the  due  im« 
provenient  of  them ".  Reafon,  el6qaence,  and  every 
art  mbft  eflehtic^  to  the  comfort  of  life,-  are  liable  to 
be  mifapplied,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  bad  men  ;  but  it  wpuld  Urgue  an  excefs  of 
levity  to.  contend, .  that.uppn  thi3  accouht  they  ought 
to  be  neglected.  V  While  the  orator  pn^ploys  his  tq,« 

*.■  '    ■  ,      •  >/ 

•  For  the  principal  topics  of  this  chapter^J  am  indebted  to 
that  rich  (lorehoiife  of  knowledge,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan* 
nica,  article  Oratory;  and  likewife  to  Arf(k>tle^s  Rhetoric 
Cicero  de  Oratore,  de  Inventione ;  and  Quintilian. 

"  See  Quintiliaa's  admirable  chaptery^^it  uiilis  Jit  ^Rhetwrice^ 
JJb.  ij.  c.  17* 
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lents,  and  praStifes  the  rules  of  his  profefliony  in  the 
purfuit  of  thofe  leqds  for  which  it  was  originally  d^« 
fij^oed;  narpely,  the  perAiading  men  to  good  and 
virtuous  aflionSy  and  the  difluading  them  from  every 
diihonourable  and  vicious  meafure ;  nothing  can  be 
ipore  excellent  ip  itfelf|  or  more  uieful  to  fgciety. 

.  ^etoHc  teaches  the  method  of  fpeaking  with 
eleg^2)CG-  and  rdignity,  in  order  to  pleafe,  inftru^ 
and  perfuade.  Elegance  confifts  in  the  perfpicuity 
and  beauty  of  language.  Perfpicuity  conflfts  in 
making  ufe  of  clear  exprefliops,  in  avoiding  ob- 
fcure  and  ambiguous*  words/  afFefted  brevity,  long 
and  perplexed  fentences,  and  confufed  metaphors. 
Purity  confifts  in  prefefving  the  idiom  of  language, 
•and  itpita^ng.  the  bell  authors.  Dignity  conlifts  in 
inanly  and  fublime  thoughts^  and  noble  ftnd  elevate^ 
tropes  and  figures. 

Eloquence  is  the  power  of  fpeaking  with  fluency 
and  elegance ;  as  it  is  in  a  great  degree  a  natural 
talent  it.  may  be  tjbou^t  upreaipnable  to  reftrain  its 
exertions  by  rules ;  but  it  is  evident  from  experience 
and  obfervation,  that  rules  may  greatly  affift  elo- 
quence,, provided  they  point  out  ^  the  right  road, 
without  confining  the  learner  to  a  iingle  track, 
from  which,  he  is  told  it  is*  unlawful'  to  deviate. 
They  are  undoubtedly  neceffary  before  practice  gives 
that  eafe,  which  may  enable  him  to  truft  to  his 
own  well-regulated  exertipnsi  and  t9  proceed  without 
^#gujde, 

To 
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To  enumerate  the  various  rules  of  Rhetoric  V4aiiild 
Tequire  too  minute  a  detail ;  and  they  will  he  beft 
learnt  from  tbofe  writers^  who  both  in  ancient  and 
jnoderQ  times  have  obtained  great  reputation  by 
their  works  upon  the  iubjeSu  Such  are  ArifiotlCy 
CicerOi  Quintilian,  and  their  faithful  followers,  Blair> 
Campbell,  ^aud  Fenelon.  To  ^certain  i&e  leading 
principles,  relating  to  Rhetoric^  k  is  aeeeflary  to 
confer  the  fubje&  uoder  four  difiin&  beada. 

L  The  fources  of  argument 
IL  The  different  kiqfls  of  fiyle. 
IIL  The  ornaments  of  a  compofition. 

IV.  The  arrangement  of  the  different  partu  of  a 
l^oropofition. 

V.  Propriety  of  delivery  and  adioiu 


L    Tht  Stmrees  of  Argunmt. 

The  bafis  of  eloquence  19  inoentwn.  This  &« 
culty,  ftriCtly  fpaaking,  relates  to  difcovery  rather 
tiian  creation,  and  muft  be  underftood  to  fignify 
new  affociations  of  thofe  ideas  whicb  had  been  pre- 
viouily  ftored  in  the  mind.  It  is  this  which  en^ 
ables  the  fpeaker  to  form  fuch  topics  as  are  necef-* 
fary  for  the  ftatement,  explanation,  and  Uluftratioxi 
of  his  fubje^;,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
fais  hearers,  and  engage  them  in  his  favour.    A  live- 

lineft 


lincTs  of  imaginatioQ,  and  a  quicknefs  of  thought^ 
are  neceflary  to  invention;  ^nd  he  who  poiTefles 
thefe  gifts  of  nature  is  feldoiQ  at  a  lots  for  reafong 
jto  defend  truth  and  confute  error.  Of  this  prime 
faculty  the  moft  eniiaept  orators  and  poets  were  in 
full  pofielTion ;  and  we  find  that  io  ^r  from  giving 
jus  any  caufe  to  complain  of  barrennefs  of  invention, 
jthey  difptay  an  abundant  produce  of  |i>telle&ual 
fertility.  This  remark  is  particularly  juftifi^^  among 
iotber  injCban^ceS;  by  the  examples  of  Homer,  jPiato, 
.and  jCicerQ* 

Accurate  iearaing  and  extenfive  knowledge,  th^ 
profpe€ts  of  nature,  the  difcoveries  of  art — the  aids 
of  education — and  the  refults  of  expeiiience  and  ob-^ 
fervatiQn  upon  mankind,  are  the  proper  funds  to 
fupply  this  faculty  with  its  requiiite  &ore8.  Hence 
fs^e  fumilhed  the  yarious  topics,  whether  e:ptemal 
or  internal,  which  ar0  applicable  to  the  different 
kinds  of  caufesy  whetljer  dcmon/irative,  delibera^ 
five,  or  ju/dicial,  and  which  are  treated  of  at  larg^ 
by  the  Rhetoricians,  and  partk:ularly  by  Ariftotia 
and  Cicero.  The  Judgment  muft  ever  be  a3nve  in 
the  right  application  of  the  affiftance,  which  inventioa 
and  extenfive  knowledge  can  bring  to  every  parti- 
cular fubjeiEt :  whatever  is  triftipg  or  fuperfluous  mud 
be  reje£);ed;  and  nothing  adqaitted  into  a  compoii- 
jLion  that  is  not  fully  to  the  purpofe,  and  calculated 
to  anfwer  the  end  ori^nally  propofed*  ■ 


11.   The 
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^  II.     Thfi  different  kinds  of  Style. 

•  Style  is  the  manner  in  whichf  a  perfdn  exprcfles 
himfelf  by  nieans  of  words,  and  it  k  charafteriftic 
of  his  thoughts.  It  is  the  defcriptibn  or  piOiure  of 
his  mind.  As  eloquence  derives  its  chief  excellence, 
beauty,  and  fplehdour  from  ftyle ;  it  is  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  the  orator  to  be  wdl  acquainted  with 
its  various  kinds;  .  -  *   .     , 

Every  country  poflefles,  not  t)nly  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage, but  a  peculiar  ftyle,  fuited  to  the  temper  and 
gemiis  of  its  inhabitants.  Tbfe  'Eaftem  nations  are 
remarkable  for*difi;idn^  n^hich  is?  full  and  fonorous, 
ih'ong  and  forcible,  and  animated-  by  bold  and  ex- 
preflive  figures.  Oil  the  contrary; .  the  Northern 
languages^  are  deficient  in  ^thefe  refpe€fcr,  and  gene- 
rally partake  of  the  cold  influencfe  of 'their  climate. 
In  the  former  the  warmth  of  irttagiriation  predontit- 
tiates ;  in  the  latter  tHfe^'  is*  mojro'of  tlie'  ftriftneft 
mid  correctoels  ofjudgtnent. »        •*" 

'■  The  principal  diftinSions  of  ftyle  arife  from  the 
diverfity  of  ftjbje£lsf.*  The  farire  mode  of  expreflion 
Kould  be  as  inconfiftent  iipt>n  different  occafions,  as 
the  fame  drefs  for  perfons  of.  differenit  ranks,  or  for 
different  feafoiis  of  the  year.*  Propriety,  therefore, 
requires  expreffion  to  .be  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
tlie  fubje6t  Style  is  fom^time?  divided  into  three 
kinds,  the  low  or  plain;  the  middle  or  temperate ; 
and  the  lofti/  or  fublime.    As,  however,  thefe  three 

diviftons 
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divifions  maybe  founds  upon  examination,  to  be  too 
theoretical,  it  may  be  better  to  adopt  a  more  ftriking 
and  more  marked  diitinftion,  by  feparating  ityte  inta 
the  plain  and  the  grand. 

A  plain  ityle'  confifts  of  words  ftriftly  proper ; 
it  finks  not  to  thofe  which  are  vulgar,  nor  does 
it  rife  to  thofe  which  are  lofty.  As  it  is  employed 
to  defcribe  things  correftly  and  clearly,  its  proper 
fubjeOs  are  letters,  effays,  narratives,  works  of 
fcience  and  philofophy,  or  any  other  topips  that  re« 
quire  little  or  no  ornament,  or  addrefles  to  the  piaf* 
fions;  Simplicity  and  eafe  are  its.peculiajr  beauties ; 
and  the  choicell  examples  of  it  are  to  be  found  ia 
the  works  of  Xenophon  and  Csef^^r,  and  the  fermon^ 
of  Seeker  and  Wilfon. 


They  are 


I. 


Teil'd  in  a  fimple  robe,  their  bed  attire,  ' 

Beyond  the  pomp  of  dlrefs-  \     '  .      • 

'■■,-.  ■  f 

The  grand  ftyle  belongs  to  thofe  fujbjefls  which 
admit  all  the  fplendour,  force,  and  dignity  of  com- 
pofition.  It  is  the  foil  which  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  •  faireft  flowers  of  eb<quence.  Here 
the  moft  feleft  words,  flowing, periods,  and  brighf 
and  animated  tropes  and  figures  find  their  proper 
places.!  The  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  fpeeches.  of 
Livy,  and  the  mod  admired  orations  of  Demolthene^ 
and  Cicero,  afford  the  beft  examples, 

«  Thomfon's'Seafuns.      '  '"        ^^   •   '  * 

As 
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As  it  16  a  mMfei'  of  hnportance,  that  ihe  kyW 
^ould  be  adapted  to  the  iubjefl:,  this  care  is  in  no^ 
refped  more  mdi^nfeUe  than  in  the  fiabUme  waA 
the  pathetic. 

The  SuhUme  hielcftfes  tfie  graMdeft  thoughts  whicb 
the^  mind  is  capable  of  forming.  SucH*  thoughts  re* 
kte'  either  to  divine  ftibjeSb,  to  (he  works  of  na^ 
ture,  or  ftiehf  expreflSons,  or  aftions,  as  are  effeemed^ 
tiie  nobteit  and  the  beft.  The  iublime  ibines  by  its^ 
own  native  U^t,  and  far  from  feliciting,  rejedsr 
the  ailrftance^  of  ornament;  for  when  the  mind  \9 
elevated  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  its  powers  by  af 
grand  idea,  it  attends  not  to  the  nieeties  of  language  ; 
but,  from  its  own  vigorous  and  lively  conception  of 
things,  cxprefles  fhem  in  terms  the  moft  emphatic, 
and  beft  adapted  to  their  nature.  Dignity  and 
majefty  are  the  proper  qualities  of  this  fpeeies  of 
ftyle,  both  as  to  the  thought  £»d  expreflion :  as  may 
Ibe  beft  irlluftrated  by  numerous  paffages  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the  Faradiie 
Loft  of  Milton« 

The  fiiWirae  often  relates  to  &bje3s  which  the 
mind  cannot  fully  comprehend,  and  therefore  dc-' 
rives  part  of  its  effeS  from  obfcurity.  Thus  in  fur-' 
veying  the  profpefts  of  nature,  we  are  more  ftruck 
with  a  view  of  fiich  mountairj^  as  Snowden,  or 
Benlomond,  when  their  fummits  are  enveloped  in 
clouds,  than  when  they  are  completely  vifible.  A 
Gatara6):  partly  concealed  by  trees,   and  which  is 

more 
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iQOre  heard  than  feen,  produces  the  fame  eflfe^k. 
Lightning  and  Thunder  increafe  their  -terror  from 
happening  when  the  iky  is  black  with  cloud»,  or 
during  the  night 

1^0  paflages  are  more  fublime  than  (bme  in  Scrip- 
ture, which  combine  the  terrific  with  the  obfcure. 
Such  is  the  defcription  given  in  the  Pfalms,  of  the 
manifeilation  of  the  Almighty.  There  zvent  ajrnoke 
out  in  his  pre  fence:  and  a  confuming  Jire  out  of  his 
mouthy  fo  that  coals  were  kindled  at  k.  He  bowed 
the  heavens  alfo  and  came  demon ;  and  it  was  dark 
under  his  feet.  He  rode  upon  the  cherubims,  and 
^dfy :  he  camefiying  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
He  made  darknefs-  hisfecret  place,  his  pavilion  round 
fibout  him  with  dark  watery  and  thick  clouds  to  cover 
hint.  And  agiain^ — ^Tke  waters  faw  thee,  O  God,  the 
mUers  faw  thee,  and  were  afraid:  the  depths  alfb 
were  troubled.  The  clouds  poured  out  water,  the  air 
thundered;  and  thine  arr&ws  went  abroad.  The  voice 
ef  thf  thunder  was  heard  round  about ;  the  Ught^ 
fling  Jhone  upon  the  ground;  the  earth  was  rnffoed 
andjhook  wit  hah  Thy  way  is  in  the  fea,  and  thy 
paths  in  the  great  waters,  and  thy  footjieps  are  not 
known. 


The  nobleft  example  is  recorded  by  Mofes  in  the 
Book  of  GenefiSy  when  be  describes  the  Almighty 
commencing  his  work  of  Creation.  And  Godfaid^ 
Let  there  be  light— and  there  was  light.  Every  other 
inftance,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  whether  taken 
from  an  hiftorian,  orator,  poet,  or  philofopher,  links 

infinitely 
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infinitely  below  this.  So  that  with  good  reafon  iLorP 
gihus,  who'  had  all  the  works  of  claffical  antiquity 
before  hiDH,  pronouncfed  his  high  approbation  of  thi^ 
pafiage^ 

,    ■  /  ■ '    • 

With  the  (iiblime  is  properly  clafled  the  pathetic 
of  compofition,  wherein  the  greateft  power  is  ex-'^ 
erted  over  the  paffions.  Here  we  are  interefted, 
agitated,  and  carried  along  with  the  Speaker  or 
Writer,  wherever  he  choofeS  to  lead  us ;  our  paf- 
fions are  made  to  rife  in  unifon  with  h(s ;  we  love, 
detefi:,  admire,  fefenf,  as  he  iiifpires  us;  and  ^re 
prompted  to  feel  with  fervouri  and  to  aft  with 
energy,  in  obedience  to  the  particular  impulfe,  which' 
he  gives  to  our  minds.  Quintilian  with  great  pro- 
priety calls  this  power  of  moving  tb6  paffions,  the 
foul  and  Ipirit  of  his  art :  as  the  proper  ufe  of  the 
paffions  is  not  to  blind  or  to  countera£b  the  exercife 
of  reafon,  but  to  move  in  conformity  to  it ;  if  an  irn- 
proper  impulfe  be  fometiihes  given  to  them,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  art,  but  of  tlie  artift.  The  pulpit 
admits  this  fpecies  of  eloquence,  as  is  clear  from  the 
Sermons  of  MaffiUon  and  Bourdaloue  :  but  the  fi6i;i- 
tious  fcenes  of  Tragedy  open  the  moft  extenfive  field 
for  its  difplay. 

•  •  • 

The  di&ion  of  an  orator  may  include  various  kind9 
of  ftyle.  As  he  fpeaks  fometimes  to  improve  and  in- 
ftruft,  fometimes  to  entertain  and  delight,  and  fome- 
times to  roufe,  animate  and  aCtonifli,  he  muft  be  ocr 

.  y  D«  Suhlim.  Sed.  i». 
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taiionally  plain,  manly,  figurative,  pathetic,  or  fub- 
lime.  All  this  variety,  however,  is  rarely  neceffary 
upon  the  fame  occafion.  Due  regard  muft  be  paid 
to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeO;,  the  difpofitions  of  the 
audience,  the  time,  the  place,  and  all  other  circum- 
ftances. 


lit.     The  Ornaments  of  a  Compqfition. 

The  moft  ancient  languages,  fuch  as  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Arabic,  are  highly  figurative;  and  fo  are 
thofe  which  are  fpoken  by  the  wild  tribes  of  In- 
dians and  Americans.  **  We  have  planted  the 
tree  of  peace, '^  faid  an  American  orator,  *'  and  we 
have  buried  the  axe  under  its  roots ;  We  will  hence- 
forth repofe  under  its  Ihade;  and  we  will  join  to 
brighten  the  chain  which  binds  our  nations  together." 
Such  figurative  expreflions  as  thefe,  which  in  an  un- 
improved ftate  of  language  arife  from  neceffity,  were, 
in  procefs  of  time,  ufed  in  more  poliflied  focieties, 
for  the  fake  of  decoration,  like  garments  origidally 
ufed  for  proteftion  againft  inclement  weather,  were 
afterwards  worn  for  the  fake  of  ornament.  The 
imagination  and  the  pafiions  have  an  extenfive  in- 
fluence over  every  language  ;  the  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions they  fuggeft  are  expreffed  by  words  taken  from 
fenfible  objefts,  and  the  names  of  thefe  objefts  were 
the  words  firft  introduced  into  all  languages,  and  by 
degrees  applied  to  other  thoughts  more  abfi;ra6):  and 
obfcure,  to  which  it  was  difficult  to  aflfign  diftinft  and 
proper  words* 
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The  ornaments  of  corapofition  are  divided  into 
ti'opes  and  figures.  A  trope^  in  Latin  tropus,  from 
tpfirw,  verto,  is  an  expreffion  transferred  or  iarned 
from  its  proper  fubjecl  to  another,  for  the  fake  of 
ornament,  Kjigurt^  figura,  or  as  the  Greeks  call 
it,  o-x^P^j  is  a  pofition  of  words  different  from  their 
common  arrangement,  to  exprefs  more  ftrongly  fome 
emotion  of  the  mind.  The  principal  tropes  are  Me- 
taphor, Simile,  Allegory,  Hyperbole,  Irony,  Synec- 
doche, and  Metonymia.  The  principal  figures  are 
Interrogation,  Profopopoeia,  Apoftrophe,  Antithefis^ 
and  Climax ". 

Of  tliefe  tropes  and  figures,  examples  will  be 
drawn  from  the  Holy  Bible;  and  for  this  reafon — ^To 
correal  any  improper  notions  that  young  perfons  may 
form,  that  it  contains  only  leffons  of  morality  and 
plain  ftatements  of  facts  :  this  opinion  is  very  erro- 
neous, as  the  infpired  Volume  is  replete  with  fublime 
and  beautiful  images,  and  every  ornament  of  ityle. 


TROPES. 


1 

The  mod  common  and  the  moft  beautiful  of 
tropes  is  the  Metaphor.  It  combines  one  idea  with 
another,  which  refembles  it  in  fome  particular,  for 
the  fake  of  making  a  more  lively  and  forcible  im- 
preffion  upon  the  mind.     Thus  the  Pfalmift  fays,— p 

*  See  Quifitilian  de  Figuris,  Lib.  ix.  c.  1,  &c.  for  9^  complete 
account  und  exemplification  of  aH  tropes  and  figures. 

God 


God  h  my  rock  and  myjkield.    Thy  U'ord  is  a  hmp 
unto  my  feetj  and  a  light  unto  my  path^ 

Metaphors  afe  fo  common,  that  in  converfation 
we  often  ufe  them,  without  being  fenfible  of  their 
occurrence.  We  fay  that  a  man  has  a  four  or  a 
/tt^e^  temper,  a  Gold  or  a  warm  heart;  that  he  is 
enflamcd  with  love,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  or  xveighed 
down  by  care.  We  fay  the  air  is  keen  or  fojty  and 
we  cannot  eafily  find  words  more  expreflive  to  convey 
tbefe  ideas. 

A  Simile  differs  from  a  meta.phor,  in  this  refpe6lt 
the  latter  is  joined  with  the  fubje6t  it  is  introduced 
to  illuftrate  ;  the  former  is  feparately  expreffed  with 
fome  term  to  prepare  us  for  the  comparifon  of  the 
two  ideas ;  as  when  Job  fays,  JiJy  days  are  pajfed 
away  as  the  fwiftjhips ;  as  the  eagle  that  hajieth  to 
her  prey. 

An  Allegory  confifts  in  a  fucceflion  of  metaphors^ 
and  is  introduced  to  enliven  a  fubjefl  with  allufive 
images,  as  for  example,  The  Lord  is  my  Jhepherd^ 
therefore  can  I  lack  nothing :  he  JhaH  feed  me  in  a 
green  pqjiure^  and  lead  me  forth  bejide  the  waters  of 
comfort :  yea^  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
thejhadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art 
tvith  me,  thy  rod  and  thyjlaff  comfort  me. 

Fables  Bind .  Parables  come  uodef  the  head  of 
Allegories*  In  fables,  words,  and  a3;ions  are  attri^ 
buted  to  bealls;  and  even  inanimate  obje£b,  for  the 
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fake  of  conveying  inftruftion.  The  moft  ancient  is 
the  fable  of  the  Bramble  and  the  Treeg,  related  by 
Jotham  to  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem,  and  recordeil 
in  the  book  of  Judges.  Parables  are  ihort  narra- 
tives, intended  to  convey,  by  a  ftriking  defcription, 
fome  moral  leflbns.  The  moft  beautiful  are  the 
parables  fpoken  by  our  Saviour,  of  the  Sower,  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  the  gobd  Samaritan. 

An  Hyperbole  is  a  trope  carried  to  a  greater 
degree  of  excefs  than  a  metaphor,  and  is  defigned 
to  cortvey  an  exaggerated  idea  of  an  objeft.  It  is 
applied  to  fubjefts  the  nature  of  which  exceeds 
common  bounds.  As  for  example  :—Saul  and  Jona- 
than xcere  lovely  and  pleafant  in  their  liveSj  and  in 
their  death  they  xvere  not  divided;  they  xvere  fwifter 
than  eagles^  they  zverejironger  than  lions. 


The  Irony  conveys  a  meaning  oppofite  to  the  ex- 
preffion,  and  is  fliown  either  in  the  manner  of  the 
Ipeaker,  or  the  nature  of  the  fubjqCk.  The  farcafra 
differs  from  the  irony  in  being  more  fevere,  and  keen 
in  its  application.  Cry  aloudy  faid  the  Prophet  Elijah 
to  the  falfe  Prophets  of  Baal,  when  they  were  invok- 
ing that  idol  to  fend  fire  from  heaven  to  confume  the 
facrifice;  cry  aloudyfor  he  is  a  God^  either  he  is  talk- 
ing^  or  he  is  purfuiitg,  or  he  is  on  a  journey  ^  or  per- 
adventure  hejleepethy  and  vwji  be  awaked. 

The  Synecdoche  varies  a  common  expreflion  by 
putting  a  part  for  the  whole,  the  Angular  number 

for 
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for  the  plural,  a  fpecies  for  a  genus,  or  the  reverfe 
of  any  of  thefe.  In  common  converfation  we  fay, 
fo  many  Ae^rf  of  cattle ;  twenty  fail  of  the  line;  he 
lives  at  the  next  door.  The  Prophet  Ifaiah  fays, 
thenjhall  the  AJJyrianfall  by  thejword. 

The  Metonymia  puts  the  caufe  for  the  eflfea,  the 
author  for  his  work,  the  fign  for  the  thing  fignified^ 
the  thing  containing  for  that  which  it  contains.  As 
in  thefe  ex-am  pies :  They  have  Mofes  and  the  Pro^ 
phets,  let  than  hear  them.  The  fceptre  Jhall  not  de^ 
part  from  Judah.  The  whole  city  came  out  to 
meet  us. 


riGURES. 
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The  Interrogation  fometimes  propofes  queftions, 
not  fo  much  for  the  fake  pf  information  as  to  give 
greater  fpirit  to  ideas :  for  example,  our  Saviour 
faid  to  the  multitudes  concerning  John  the  Baptift, 
JVhat  went  ye  out  into  the  wilder nefs  to  fee  ?  A  reed 
Jhaken  with  the  wind  ?  But  what  went  ye  out  to 
fee  ?  A  man  clothed  with  foft  raiment  ?  Behold  they 
that  wear  foft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houfes:  But 
what  went  ye  out  to  fee  ?  A  prophet?  yea^  I  fay  unto 
yoUi  and  more  than  a  prophet.  Thefe  fine  ideas 
would  lofe  all  their  effeCt,  if  they  were  exprefled 
only  by  a  plain  alTertion, 

The  Profopopoeia  gives  life,  paflion  and  a6lion  to 
inanimate  beings,  as  for  inftance,  The  waters  fatb 

thee^ 
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thee^  O  Gfod^  the  waters  faw  thee  and  were  afraid. 
What  aileth  thee^  0  thou  fea^  that  thou  ficddeji^  and 
thou  Jordan,  that  thou  was  driven  back  ?  Ye  moun- 
tains ^  that  j/ejkipped  like  rants,  and  ye  lijttle  hills  like 
young Jheep  f 

The  Jpoftrophe  turns  off  from  the  regular  track 
of  the  fubjeft,  to  addrefs  fome  perfon  or  thing,  as 
Death  isjzvallowed  up  in  viBory,  O  death  !  where 
is  thyjiing  ?  O  grave  /  where  is  thy  victory  ?  Here 
}5  Ukewife  an  example  of  the  Interrogation, 

The  Antithejis  illuftrateg  a  fubjefik  by  the  oppo- 
fitioq  of  contrary, qualities.  It  noay  be  compared  to 
^  the  light  and  (hade  of  a  pi^ure,  which  add  t9  the 
effeO:  of  each  other,  and  make  the  whole  compofition 
more  impreffive,  For  example :  by  honour  and^dif' 
honour,  by  evil  report  and  good  report^  as  deceivers 
(ind  yet  true,  as  unknoxvn  and  yet  well  known,  as 
dying  and  behold  we  liv^,  as  forrowful  yet  always  re-- 
joicivgy  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich,  ffs  having  no^ 

thing  and  yet  poJJe/Jing  all  things. 

» 

The  Climar  rlfes  by  regular  fteps,  from  one  cir- 
cumftance  to  another  until  the  thoughts  cannot  be 
carried  to  a  greater  elevation.  Of  this  figure  an 
'jnftance  is  given  by  St,  Paul,  when  he  fays — IVhom 
God  did  f(^reknaw,  he  alfo  did  predejiinate ;  xvhom  he 
did pr^d^Jiinate,  them  he  alfo  called;  xvhom  he  called,, 
them  he  alfo  jujiified  i  and  whQtn  he  jujiijicd,  them 
h  alfQ  $lor}Ji§d^    ' 

Whether 
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Whether  fuch  tropes  and  figures  occur  in  rude 
or  refined  languages,  they  arife,  for  the  nioft  part,/ 
from  one  fource,  which  is  the  aflbciation  of  fimilar 
ideas.  The  mind  unites  thofe  ideas  which  are 
mqft  ftriking,  and  makes  one  appear  to  the  fuUeft  ad- 
vantage by  joining  it  with  another.  Of  their  beauty 
every  one  muft  be  convinced  who  has  any  relifli  for 
the  Scriptures  and  tiie  Claflics.  And  their  ufe  is  no 
lefs  evident ;  for  they  raife  language  above  the  level 
of  common  expre0ion,  they  fix  attention,  and  excite 
adn^ratiou  :  to  them  Poetry  and  Eloquence  are  not 
only  indebted  for  their  ornaments,  but  for  theii*  very 
eflence.  They  enable  us,  as  Ariftotle  fays,  to  fee 
one  thing  through  another,  and  they  increafe  the 
pleafures  of  the  imagination  by  prefenting  thofe 
images,  which,  if  they  be  clear,  ju{t,  and  natural, 
will  not  only  ftrike  us  by  their  novelty,  but  produce 
the  fame  pleafure  the  more  frequently  they  are  con- 
fidered.  They  are  molt  agreeable  when,  like  the 
flowers  which  fpring  fpontaneoufly  from  a  genial  foil, 
they  rife  of  themfelves  out  of  the  fubje6t. 


IV.    The  Order  of  the  different  Farts  of  a 

Compqfition. 

It  is  neceflary  that  all  parts  of  a  fpeech  be 
placed  in  their  proper  order,  and  united  in  fuch  a 
m^qoer,  as  to  render  the  whole  clear  in  itfelf  and 
ealy  to  be  underitood,  A  regular  arrangement  of 
parts  is  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  the  fpeaker,  as 
it  afliils  his  memory,  and  carries  him  through  his 

difcourfe 
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difcourfe,  without  tautology  or  confofion.  tie  ought 
never  to  forget  that  perfpicuity  of  order  is  as  neceA 
fary  as  perfpicuity  of  language. 

Cicero  divided  an  oration  into  fix  parts,  namely, 
the  introduction^  narration^  propojitiony  confirmation, 
confutatioUy  and  conclujion  ;  and  this  is  the  arrange- 
ment ufually  adopted  in  fyftems  of  Rhetoric.  The 
Cmpleft  divifion,  however,  is  that  recommended  by 
Ariftotle  in  his  Rhetoric,  confifting  of  the  intro^ 
due t ion y  the  Ji at ement  of  the  fubjecl,  its  proofs,  and 
the  conclujion. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  obferve  the  Commentators  in  the 
Delphin  Edition  of  Virgil  endeavouring  to  fetter  one 
of  the  molt  impaflioued  fpeeches  of  Dido*,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Eneid,  in  thefe  technical  chains : 
when  even  the  greateft  mafters  of  the  art  tbemfelves 
frequently  departed  from  a  ftriO;  obfervance  of  the 
rules  of  clivifion.  There  are  many  excellent  fpeeches, 
where  feveral  of  thefq  parts  are  wanting,  where  the 
fpeaker,  for  inftance,  ufes  no  introduftion,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  the  firft  Oration  againft  Catiline,  but  begins 
abruptly.  There  are  others,  which  he  finds  it  un- 
neceflary  to  divide  into  parts,  as  in  fome  orations  of 
Demoftlienes,  but  enters  at  once  into  his  fubjeO;,  and 
is  borac  along  by  the  rapid  tide  of  argument,  till  he 
reaches  his  conclufion.  As  however  thefe  have  al- 
ways been  eonfidered  as  the  conftituent  parts  of  a 
fpeech,  and  as  in  every  one  fome  of  them  muft  ne^ 

^  See  ibe  note  on  En^id,  4. 1.  305. 

ceflarily 
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ceflarily  be  founds  they  properly  obtain  a  place  in  ail 
iyfiems  of  Rhetoric. 

Digreffion^  traniition,  and  amplification  give  great 
beauty,  if  judicioufly  managed,  to  Poetry  and  Elo- 
quence. Of  digreffion  therp  are  ftriking  examples  in 
Cicero's  Oration  for  the  poet  Archias;  where  he 
leaves  the  main  fubje3;  of  the  vindication  of  hig 
client,  to  exprefs  his  commendation  of  polite  litera* 
ture.  Tranjition  is  abfolutejy  neceflary,  where  a  dif- 
courfe  confifts  of  many  parts ;  but  it  is  the  rapid  and 
abrupt  tranfition,  which  is  moil  to  be  admired  for  its 
effeO;  in  roufing  the  attention.  Of  this  there  are 
various  inflances  in  the  Orations  of  Cicero, 

^Amplification  does  not  merely  fignify  a  method 
of  enlarging  an  objefil,  but  of  reprefenting  it  in  the 
fulleft  and  moft  comprehenfive  view,  that  it  may  ia 
the  moft  lively  manner  Itrike  the  mind,  and  influ- 
ence the  paiTions.  Of  this  an  inftance  is  given  in 
the  noble  encomium  on  eloquence,  which  forn^s  the 
introdu6lion  to  this  chapter.  There  is  another  ex- 
ample in  the  Oration  of  Cicero  for  the  Mahilian 
Law ;  when,  having  firft  lamented  the  want  of  good 
generals  at  that  time  among  the  Romans,  he  ex- 
patiates  upon  the  qualities  requifite  to  conftitute  a 
complete  commander;  and  clofes  his  defcription 
with  proving,  that  all  thefe  qualities  were  united  ia 
Pompey, 

The  power  of  eloquence  appears  in  nothing  to 
fucb  i^dvantagO;  as  in  copious  expreifioni  fuited  to 

a  the 
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the  nature  ot  the  fubjef):,  A  ihort  detail  is  ofteq 
attended  \iith  obfcurity,  from  afi  omiflTtpq  of  fome 
material  circumftances.  But  when  the  images  of 
things  are  drawn  in  their  juft  proportion,  painted 
in  their  proper  colours,  fet  in  a  clear  and  full  lights 
and  reprefented,  under  different  points  of  view,  with 
all  the  ftt^ngth  and  beauty  of  eloquence,  they  capti<- 
vate  the  minds  of  the  audience^  and,  by  an  irrefifti* 
ble  foirce,  move  and  bend  them  to  the  will  of  th^ 
fpeaken  And  this  is  precifely  the  effeQ;  produced 
by  ths  Ewa^yiiat,  or  evidentia^  fo  much  infilled  upon^ 
and  fo  fully  defcribed  by  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  and  Quin^ 
tilian.  This  figure  makes  us,  as  it  were,  fpe6iatari 
of  what  is  defcribed  ;  it  requires  plain  and  forcible, 
not  metaphorical,  language :  it  renders  every  object 
vifible,  diftin6l;,  and  affefling;  every  being  appears 
to  live,  move,  and  a3; ;  and  every  circumftance  i3 
^ith  a  happy  ible^ion  of  topics  brought  forward^ 
that  can  convince  the  judgment,  or  affe<ft  the  heart 
No  writers  excel  more  in  the  difpjay  of  this  figure 
than  Livy  and  Tacitust 


Quintiiian  argues  that  it  is  neceflary  for  an  ora* 
tcr  to  be  a  good  man ;  whether  the  union  of  talents  and 
morality  be  indifpenfable,  or  nqt,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  Speaker  who  wiihes  to  obtain  a  laiting  reputa* 
tion,  muft  be  free  from  all  infincerity.  He  only  can 
addrefs  himfelf  effeOiuzlly  to  tiie  hearts,  and  tiie  feel- 
ings of  others,  whofe  mind  glows  with  the  Mitmith 
of  fenfibility,  and  whofe  arguments  refult  iVoiii  cou- 
vi3:ion.  He  muft  feel  the  iu^uence  oi  thole  pal'ions 
and  emotions,  which  be  wiflie^  to  iiilj)iivc.    4a\  ^f- 

fimied 
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(bmed  chai^a6ter  and  an  affc6iation  of  feeling  will  not 
be  long  conceatled  under  the  maik  of  duplicity.  The 
greateft  orators  were  diftinguiihed  by  the  virtues 
which  they  laboured  the  raoft  ftrenuoufly  to  incul- 
cate. Demofthenes  and  Cicero  were  eminent  for 
a  patriotic  fpirit ;  and  thofe  fpeeches  into  which  they 
have  infufed  it,  have  always  attra^d  moft  admira* 
tion  from  the  world. 


IV.  Propriety  of  Delivery  and  AQion. 

IV.  In  the  delivery  of  a  fpeech  great  judgment  is 
neceffary ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  eloquence,  which 
(lands  more  in  need  of  inftrufilions.  The  orator  muft 
be  careful  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  awkwardnefs  and 
jLffe£tation;  he  mufi;  not  be  inanimate  on  the  one 
band,  or  theatrical  on  the  other.     If  he  be  too  rapid 
•  in  his  delivery,  he  will  not  be  underftood ;  if  he  be 
too  flow,   he  will  be  tirefome.    To  well  regulated 
tones,  emphafis,   and  paufes,  muft  be  united  pro** 
priety  of  delivery  and  aClion.     It  is  juftly  remarked 
by  Cicero,  that  to  each  thought  and  emotion  of  tliQ 
foul  belongs  its  peculiar  expreffion  of  voice,  features, 
and  gefture ;  and  the  whole  bodj^,  every  variation  of 
the  face,  and  tone  of  the  voice,  like  the  firings  of  c^ 
mufical  inftrument,  a£l  agreeably  to  the  impulfe  they 
receive  from  the  mind.    The  correipondence  of  paf- 
fions  and  emotions  with  expreflioo,  as  it  is  ibewQ  \x\ 
real  life,  muft  be  attentively  obferved,  and  to  follow 
^Qim  good  living  example  will  be  highly  advantageous. 

More 
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More  fully  to  ftimulate  his  exertions  let  him  ad- 
vert to  the  efFefls  which  aftually  have  been  pro- 
duced by  excellence  in  this  branch  ^f  his  art  Was  it 
iK)t  the  impaflioned  delivery  of  Demofthenes,  to  which 
bis  rival  iEfchines  has  left  fuch  a  remarkable  and 
fuch  an  honourable  teftimony,  that  gave  refiftlefs  per- 
fuaiion  to  his  fpeeches  ?  Was  it  not  the  indignant 
countenance,  the  animated  tone,  and  the  judicious 
•ftion  of  Cicero,  which  communicated  fuch  com- 
manding influence  and  powerful  weight  to  his  argu- 
ments, when  he  confounded  the  audacious  Catiline? 
And  was  it  not  the  dignified  air,  and  the  perfuaiive 
mildnefs  of  IVf  aflillon,  which  added  to  his  religious 
mftruflions  fo  much  force,  when  he  drew  from  the 
haughty  Louis  XIV.  a  confeiSon  of  the  power  of 
facred  eloquence  ? 

He  who  afpires  to  the  chara6tcr  of  a  good  public 
fpeaker,  muft  make  judgement  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duft;  for  no  attainments  can  fecure  reputation  with- 
out it.     Nothing  ought  to  be  carried  to  an  extreme ; 
the  flights  of  imaginatbn  muft  be  reftrained  by  dis- 
cretion, and  propriety  muft  give  laws  to  every  effort. 
Thus  will  he  take  the  fureft  road  to  excellence;  he 
•will  be  bold,  not  rafh ;  ferious,  but  not  fevere ;  gay, 
hot  licentious ;  copious  without  redundance,  and  fub* 
lime  without  extravagance  or  bombaft;  .   An  ad-  , 
herence  to  the  proper  rules  of  the  art  will  be  his 
fafeft  guide,  will  improve  every  natural  endowment^ 
and  add  the  advantages  of  learning  and  experience 
to  tlie  gifts  of  nature. 

The 
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The  eloquence  of  the  moderns  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
reached  the  ftdndard  of  excellence,  which  was  at** 
tained  by  the  ancients.  The  cbarafter  of  each  is 
widely  different  In  Greece  the  public  fpeaker 
was  bold,  impetuous,  and  fiiblime.  In  Rome  lie 
was  more  declamatory  and  florid.  Fenelon  has 
thus  ingeniously  diftinguilhed  the  effeOs  produced 
by  the  two  great  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome« 
"  After  hearing  an  oration  of  TuUy,  '  How  finely  and 
eloquently  has  lie  expreffed  himfelf!'  faid  the  Ro- 
mans. After  Demofthenes  had  fpoke,  *  Let  us  rife 
and  march  againft  Philip,'  faid  the  Athenians."  In 
England  the  public  fpeaker  is  temperate  and  cool, 
and  addreffes  himfelf  more  to  the  reafon  of  his  audi* 
ence,  than  to  their  paffions.  There  is  (till  great 
fcope  for  the  difplay  of  genius  in  the;  pulpit,  at  the 
l>ar,  and  in  the  hqufes  of  Parliament ;  and  the  path 
of  fame  is  ftill  left  open  to  rifing  orators.  The  rules 
laid  down  by  the  ancients,  as  the  principles  in« 
volved  in  thofe  rules  are  of  general  ufe,  may  b« 
ftu4ied  to  great  advantage,  although  much  judgment 
is  n^ceffary  for  their  proper  application  :  and  allow- 
ance muft  be  made  for  the  difference  in  modern  taite 
and  modern  manners* 

There  feem  to  be  certain  circumftances  in  the 
Engliih  charaQer  and  genius,  which  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  perfection  of  eloquence,  and  may  render 
our  attempts  to  fucceed  us  public  fpeakers  in  the 
great  affemblies  of  the  kingdom  'more  difficult  than 
they  were  in  ancient  times.  The  Englilh  excel  in 
good  fenfe,  which  makes  them  fuperior  to  any  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  to  amufe  their  fancy,  or  agitate  their  paflioit^^ 
They  are  alfo  unaiTuming,  which  makes  them  regard 
it  as  a  proof  of  arrogance  to  offer  any  thing  but  the 
dictates  of  plain  reafon  to  men,  whom  they  may  think 
as  enlightened  and  well  informed  as  themfelves.  It  is 
for  thefe  reafons  that  the  public  fpeakers  in  our  Houfes 
'of  Parliament  confine  themfelves  chiefly  to  plain  ftate* 
nients  of  faO:  and  folid  arguments.    What  fpeaker 
would  be  long  heard  with  pleafure,  or  even  with  pa- 
tience, who  (hould  exaftly  copy  the  technical  divifions, 
circuitous  arguments,  and  florid  ftyle  of  Cicero?  Burke 
attempted  much  in  this  manner,  but  he  was  not  often 
fuccefsful.  Of  all  examples  which  antiquity  has  left, 
no  one  feems  fo  well  adapted  to  an  Engli(hman  as  Z)e- 
mofthenes.  His  orations  difplay  a  manly  fi'eedom  of 
thouglit,  a  depth  and  clearnefs  of  judgment,  aperfeft 
iniight  as  well  into  the  buiinefs  of  the  ftate,  as  into 
the  character  of  his  countrymen ;  and  all  his  ideas 
are  clothed  in  language  rarely  figurative,  but  always 
energetic.     His  tranfitions  are  bold  and  rapid :  he 
was  aware  that  his  audience  would  have  thought 
he  was  trifling  with  them,  if  he  had  aimed  at  menfc 
pomp  of  declamation,    or  had  fcattered    over  his 
fpeeches  the  common  flowers  of  Rhetorhc.     He  was 
too  ardent  to  be  difFufe,  and  too  eager  for  aftion,  to 
ijiaftc  his  time  upon  the  circuitous  arts  of  perfuafion. 
It  was  his  great  obje^  to  aftoniih  by  unexpected 
Baihes  of  thought,  to  terrify  by  Irvely  images  of 
danger,    and    to    convince   by    the    fliorteft    and 
moft  conclufive  arguments;  and  what  rendered  hia< 
itill  more   worthy  of  imitation,   the  fire  of  enthu- 

fiafiic 
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•  •  •  • 

fiaftic  patriotifm  animated  all  his  mod  celebrated 
fpeeches  ^ 

The  propriety  of  recommending  Demofthenes  is 
confirmed  by  the  praftice  of  eminent  orators*  The 
Marquis  of  Wharton  formed  his  fon  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  readieft 
fpeakers  then  in  England,  by  making  him  get  by 
heart  whole  orations  of  Demofthenes,  and  repeat 
them  with  all  the  graces  of  a6tion  and  pronuncia- 
tion *.  It  is  a  traditionary  tale  in  Scotland,  that  Lord 
Chief  Juftice  Mansfield  was  accuftomed,  in  his  early 
youth,  to  declaim  upon  his  native  mountains  the 
moft  approved  fpeeches  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  his  own  excellent  tranflations  *.  .  Such  was  the 
praEbice  of  tlic  great  Lord  Chatham,  and  from  the 
following  mafterly  charafter  given  of  him  by  Lord 
Chefterfield,  we  may  conclude,  that  he  imbibed  the 
Ipirit,  and  caught  the  manner  of  his  great  original. 
*'  His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind,  and  he  excelled 
in  the  argumentative,  as  well  as  the  declamatory 
way.  But  his  inveftives  were  terrible,  and  uttered 
with  fuch  energy  of  diflion,  and  fuch  dignity  of  ac- 
tion and  countenance,  that  he  intimidated  thofe  who 
were  the  moll  willing  and  the  beft  able  to  encounter 
him.     Their  arms  fell  out  of  their  hands,  and  they 

y  See  Hurae's  Eflfays,  Vol.  I.  p.  109-  Travels  of  Anacharfis, 
Vol.  II.  p.  Il6,  Vol,  V.  p.  184.  Leland's  preface  to  his  tranf- 
lation  of  DemoAhencs. 

«  Monboddo,  Vol.  IV.  p.  244. 
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ihrunk  under  the  afcendant,  which  his  genius  gained 
over  theh-s.'* 

The  young  opator,  if  he  has  judgment,  may  catch 
many  of  the  fparks  of  eloquence  from  every  dif- 
tinguiihed  example,  and  may  borrow  many  ufeful 
hints  arfel  inftruCbions  from  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates, particularly  the  moft  interefting  which  have 
taken  place  in  both  Houfes,  during  the  laft  and  pre- 
ient  reigns.  Biit  complete  fuccefs  in  his  career 
muft  be  the  refult  of  eminent  talents,  deep  ftudy, 
and  accurate  obfervatioiis  on  men  and  bulinefs,  di- 
reCled  by  found  judgment  and  ftimulated  not  more 
by  a  love  of  glory,  than  zeal  for  the  public 
good.  While  he  follows  the  beft  rules  and  exam- 
ples of  eloquence,  let  him  avoid  all  fervile  imitation  j 
let  him  not,  to  u(e  the  appofite  and  beautiful  illuf- 
tration  of  Quintilian,  refemble  the  ftream  that  is 
conveyed  through  a  channel  formed  by.artforits 
courfe,  but  rather  let  him  imitate  the  river  which 
overflows  a  whole  valley,  and  where  it  does  not  find, 
can  force  a  paflage  by  its  own  natural  impetuoiity  * 
and  flrength. 
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CHAPTER   I* 

71ie  Study  of  Hifiorij  in  general. 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moA 
a£tive  principles  of  human  nature.  Throughout  the 
fucceffive  ftages  of  life,  it  feeks  with  avidity  for  thole 
gratifications)  which  are  congenial  with  the  different 
faculties  of  the  mind.  The  child,  as  foon  as  the 
imagination  begins  to  open,  eagerly  liftens  to  the 
tales  of  his  nurfe :  the  youth,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  the  love  of  what  is  new  and  uncommon,  is 
quickened  by  fenfibility,  is  enchanted  by  the  magic 
of  Romances  and  Novels :  the  man,  whofe  mature 
judgment  inclines  him  to  the  purfuit  of  truths  applies 
to  genuine  Hiftory,  which  even  in  old  age  continues 
to  be  a  favourite  objeQ:  of  his  attention ;  fince  his  . 
defire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  tranfa£tions  of 
others  has  nearly  an  equal  power  over  his  mind^ 
with  the  propenlity  to  relate  what  has  happened  to 
himfelf. 

VOL.  I,  T  Thft 
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The  love  of  fame,  and  a  defire  to  communicate 
information,  have  influenced  men  in  almoft  every 
age  and  every  nation,  to  leave  behind  them  fome 
memorials  of  their  exiftence,  aClions,  and  difcove* 
ries.  Thus  has  the  curiofity  of  mankind  fecured,  by 
methods  at  firfl  very  rude  and  incomplete,  and  in 
fucceeding  times  by  records  more  improved  and  la- 
tisfactory,  its  favourite  enjoyments. 

In  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  World  the  mode  of 
conveying  to  pofterity  an  account  of  important 
fa6ls,  was  very  vague  and  uncertain:  the  molt 
obvious  and  eafy  was  6rit  reforted  to.  When 
Jofhua  led  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael  over  the  river 
Jordan,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  he  fet  up  twelve 
Hones  for  a  memorial ;  but  it  was  neceflary  for  tra* 
dition  to  explain  the  circumiiances  which  gave  rife 
to  it.  Jqjhua  /pake  unto  the  children  of  Ifrael,  fay* 
ingy  JVheti  your  children  Jhatl  ajk  their  fathers,  in 
time  ta  conie,  what  mean  thefcjlones  ?  Then  ye  Jhalt 
let  your  children  know,  faying,  Ifrael  came  over  this 
Jordan  on  dry  land\  Songs  were  the  only  records 
among  the  ancient  Germans;  and  their  war  fong, 
when  rufliing  to  battle,  recalled  to  mind  the  exploits 
of  fome  departed  hero.  Poets  who  fung  to  the  harp 
the  praife^  of  deceafed  warriors  at  the  tables  of  kings, 
are  mentioned  by  Homer :  tlie  Scandinavians,  Gauls, 
and  Gerdians,  had  their  bards,  and  the  favages  of 
America  preierved  fimilar  memorials  ia  tbe  wild 
poetry  of  their  <:ountry.    To  fupply  the  defers 

*  Jofljua,  c.  iv.  V.  21. 

of 
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of  fuch  oral  tradition  as  this,  founders  of  dates,  and 
leaders  of  colonies,  gave  their  own  names  to  cities 
and  kingdoms.  Devices  were  fixed  upon  fhields  and 
banners,  and  national'  feftivals  and  games  were 
eftabliihed  to  commemorate  extraordinary  events. 
From  fuch  imperfefl  attempts  to  refcue  the  paft 
from  the  ravages  of  time  and  oblivion,  the  pro- 
grefs  to  infcriptions  of  various  kinds  wad  made  (boa 
after  the  invention  of  letters.  The  Babylonians  re- 
corded their  firft  aftronomical  obfervations  upon 
bricks;  and  the  mod  antient  monuments  of  Chinefe 
literature,  were  infcribed  upon  large  tables  of  very 
hard  ftone.  The  names  of  magiftrates,  and  the  re- 
cital of  the  moit  remarkable  events,  which  happened 
during  their  tranfaSlion  of  public  bufmefs,  were  pre- 
ferved.  Two  very  curious  monuments  of  this  kind 
are  ftill  extant,  the  names  of  the  confuls  regiftered 
upon  the  Capitoline  marbles  at  Rome;  and  the 
Arundelian  marbles,  upon  which  are  infcril^d  in 
Greek  capital  letters,  fome  records  of  the  early  hif- 
tory  of  Greece,  from  the  time  of  Cecrops  down  to 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Grreat.  They  were  brought 
from  the  Ifland  of  Paros,  and  are  now  preferved  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Oxford.  Such  was  the  commence- 
ment of  annals,  and  of  aregularferiesof  chroooloofy. 
In  fucceedlng  times,  w  hen  nations  became  more  civi- 
lized, and  the  various  branches  of  literature  were 
cultivated,  private  perfons  employed  themfelves  in 
recording  the  aftions  of  their  contemporaries,  or 
therr  anceftors;  and  hiftory  by  degrees  aflumed  it$ 
proper  form  and  charafter.  It  was  at  firft  likapaint- 
ing  the  tp^  outline  of  an  uniki^'ul  defi^nerj  but 
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after  repeated  effays,  the  great  matters  of  the  art 
arofe,  and  produced  the  harmonious  light  and  (hade, 
the  glowing  colours  and  animated  groups  of  ti  per- 
feft  picture. 

With  a  particular  view  to  the  works  of  eminent 
hiftorians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  it  may  be  ufe- 
ful  to  conlider. 

I.  The  DiviJIons  of  Iliftory,  and  the  affiftance 
which  it  derives  from  otlier  ftudies. 

II.  The  Advantages  of  a  knowledge  t>f  Hiftory. 

TIL  The  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  nio- 
dern  Hiftorians. 

IV.  The  Qualificatiom  requifitc  to  form  an  ac^ 
compli/hed  Hiftorian,  in  order  to  eflablifli  a  ftandard, 
by  which  to  meafure  the-  merits  of  Hiftoiians  in 
general. 

# 

I.  Hiftory,  in  the  general  fenfe  of  the  word,  fig- 
nifies  tf  true  relation  of  faQs^ and  events;  or,  con- 
fidered  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  that  lively, 
philofophy,  which,  laying  afide  the  formality  of  rules, 
fupplies  the  place  of  experience,  and  teaches  us  to 
a6);  with  propriety  and  honour  according  to  the  ex- 
amples of  others.     The  province  of  hiftory  is  fo 
extenfive,  that  it  is  conne6ted  w^ith  every  branch  oi, 
knowledge ;  and   fo  various  and  abundant  are  its 
ftores,   that  all  arts,  fciences,    and  profefllons  are 
indebted  to  it  for  many  of  the  materials  and  prin- 
ciples^. 
1 
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dples,  upon  which  they  depend.  It  opens  the  w  ideft 
profpect  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  in  the  fpacious  fields 
of  literature,  and  is  one  of  the  inoft  important  and 
pleafing  objeCks  of  ftudy,  to  which  the  mind  can  be 
dire6le(L 

To  draw  the  line  of  proper  diftinftion  between 
authentic  and  fabulous  hiftory,  is  the  firft  objeQ; 
of  tlie  difcerning  reader.  Let  him  not  burthen  his 
mefnory  with  events  that  ought  perhaps  to  pafs  for 
fables;  let  him  not  fatigue  his  attention  with  the 
progreTs  of  empires,  or  the  fucceflion  of  kings, 
which  are  thrown  back  into  the  moft  remote  ages. 
He  will  find  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  relations  of  thofe  affairs  in  the  Pagan 
world,  which  preceded  the  invention  of  letters,  and 
were  built  upon  mere  oral  tradition.  ,  Let  him  leave 
the  dynafties  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  the  expedi- 
tions of  Sefoftris,  Bacchus,  and  Jafon,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules  and  Thefeus,  for  poets  to  em- 
i)elli{h,  or  chronologifts  to  arrange.  The  fabulous 
accounts  of  thefe  heroes  of  antiquity  may  remind 
bim  of  the  Tandy  defarts,  lofty  mountains,  and  frozen 
oceans,  which  are  laid  down  in  the  maps  of  the 
ancient  geographers,  to  conceal  their  ignorance  of 
remote  countries.  Let  him  haften  to  firm  ground, 
where  he  may  Safely  ftand,  and  behold  the  ftriking 
events,  and  memorable  anions,  which  the  light  of 
authentic  records  difplays  to  his  view.  They  alone 
ai*e  amply  fufficient  to  enrich  his  memory,  and  to 
point  out  to  him  well  atteCted  examples  of  all  that 

is 
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is  magnanimous,  as  well  as  all  that,  is  vile  ;-^f  ail 
that  has  debafed,  and  all  that  has  ennobled  mankind. 

Hiftory,  confid^red  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of 
itsfubjeCls,  maybe  divided  into  general  dini  fariicu' 
lar;  and  with  refpeCk  to  time,  into  ancient  and 
modern.  Ancient  hiftory  commences  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  wprld,  (md  is  by  BoiTpet,  the  learned 
autlior  of  an  univerfal  hiftory,  extended  to  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  France, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  800.  JModern  hiftory  be- 
ginning with  that  period  reaches  down  to  the  pre* 
fent  times.  General  hiftory  relates  to  nations  and 
public  afiairs,  and  may  be  fubdivided  into  facredf 
eccl^fiqfiicaij  and  profane.  Biography,  or  the  ac- 
count of  the  lives  of  eminent  perfons,  memoirs,  and 
letters,  conftitutes  particular  hiftory.  Geography 
and  Chronology  are  important  aids,  and  give  order, 
regularity^  aud  cleamefs  to  them  all.  Geography 
and  Chronology  are  each  derived  from  two  Greek 
words.  By  the  former  is  to  be  underftood  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  world  as  coniifting  of  land  and  water ;  by 
.tb<6  latbr,  the  mode  of  computing  time.  Thefe  will 
form  the  fubje^b  of  a  diftinS;  chapter. 

For  information  ifpon  the  fubje6k  of  facred  hiftory, 
the  ftudent  muft  refort  firft  to  the  Holy  Bible,  as  the 
higheft  authority,  and  next  to  the  wprks  of  Jofephus, 
and  the  Annals  of  Archbifiiop  Uflier,  as  they  will 
furnifli  him  with  very  ufeful  illuftrations* 

The 
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The  affairs  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  compre- 
hending the  lives,  chara6ters,  and  conduft  of  tliolfe 
who  have  niaintained  a  pure  and  apoftolical  faith> 
as  well  as  of  fuch  feCbarifts  as  have  deviated  frorh 
it,  are  comprifed  in  EQcleJtaJiical  Hi/lory.  It  de- 
fcribes  the  nature  of  religious,  eftablifhrnents,  and 
difplays  the  various  opinions  of  Chriftians  upon 
the  mod  important  of  all  fubjefts.  This  fubjeft  has 
exercifed  the  diligence  and  difplayed  the  learning  of 
many  eminent  writers  of  various  ages;  but  tht 
reader  of  general  hiftory  may  find  fufficient  gratifica- 
tion for  his  curiofity  in  the  works  of  Eufebius,  and 
Molheim. 

•  ^  •  . 

From  the  people  of  the  ancient  world  we  firft 
feleft  the  JewSy  as  the  particular  objeCts  of  our  at- 
tention. They  were  favoured  with  the  knowledge  olf 
the  one  true  God.  Their  hiftory  carries  us  back  to 
the  mod  remote  antiquity ;  and  its  importance  is  in- 
creafed  in  the  greateft  degree  by  its  connexion  with 
the  Chriftian  Revelation. 

The  next  branch  of  general  hiftory  is  that  of 
Ancient  Greece.  It  prefents  a  nation  of  heroes^ 
philofophers,  poets,  orators,  hiftorians,  and  artifts, 
who  fpoke  the  nobleft  language  that  ever  graced 
the  tongue  of  man,  and  who  have  been  the  guides 
and  the  inftru6);ors  of  all  fucceeding  nations  in  arts^ 
fciences,  and  philo(bphy.  Greece  was  the  fource 
of  light,  that  has  irradiated  a  great .  portion  of  the 
globe. 


The 
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The  Romans  in  the  order  of -excellence,  as  well 
as  of  time,  followed  the  Grecians :  their  military 
talents  were  difplayed  in  a  long  fucceffion  of  con- 
quefts  and  triumphs  in  every  part  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  monuments  of  their  genius,  which  the 
ravages  of  time  have  fpared,  render  them  next  to 
the  Greeks  the  bgaft  of  hiftory,  and  the  glory  of 
mankind. 

The  iHi/iorr/  of  Englandy  has  the  ftrongeft  claims 
to  our  attention.  It  abounds  with  fuch  events  and 
jtranfactions,  and  difplays  fuch  characters  and 
a&ions,  as  it  is  our  duty  and  oar  intereft  to  ftudy ; 
and  we  are  attrafted  to  a  perufal  of  its  eventful 
records  by  the  ties  of  patriotifm,  a  congeniality  of 
manners,  and  the  pleafure  we  derive  from  furvcying 
the  monuments  of  our  national  prgfperity  and  renown. 

From  Modem  Hiftory  in  general  we  fele£l  thoie 
parts  which  relate  tp  the  moft  important  tranfaOions 
and  ev/ents,  particularly  adverting  to  tbofe  difcover 
lies  and  infiitutions,  which  diftinguifii  it  from  an* 
cient  tin)es,  and  have  contributed  effentially  to  the 
pref^nt  ftate  of  opinions  and  maimers* 

There  arp  certain  foreign  nations,  which,  by  the 
extent  of  their  dumiqions,  their  civil  polity,  or  their 
connexipn  with  our  own  country,  may  excite  our  cu- 
riofity  tp  learn  their  former  ftate ;  but  it  will  not  an-r 
fwer  any  important  purpofe  to  dwell,  for  inftance, 
upon  the  affairs  of  France  under  the  Merovingian,  or 
C^rlpvingiap  families;  or  upon  the  ftate  of  Germany 

before 
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before  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Let 
iiQt  the  fcholar  wafte  too  much  time,  which  may  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  other  Itudies,  in  poring 
over  tlie  works  of  Thuanus,  .Mariana,  and  Froiffart; 
or  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory. 

With  refpecl  indeed  to  foreign  nations,  the  ob- 
jects of  his  moft  ufeful  attention  are  the  aflual 
power,  the  nature  of  their  prefent  governments, 
the  ftate  of  civilization,  fciences,  and  arts,  their 
natural  and  artificial  advantages,  their  population, 
produce,  commerce,  and  relative  importance  in  the 
fcale  of  political  greatnefs.  This  conftitutes  a  branch 
of  ftudy,  w^hich  has  been  of  late  years  much  cul- 
tivated by  the  Germans,  and  is  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  Statiftics.  Travellei's  and  Itatefmen  muft 
not  claim  this  ftu^y  as  their  own  exclufive  province, 
fmce  it  will  be  found  extremely  ufeful  to  every  Eng- 
liih  gentleman,  and  will  qualify  him  to  form  a  juil 
eftimate  of  the  relative  condition,  power,  and  im- 
portance of  his  own  country. 

Biography  is  a  branch  of  hiftory,  which  is  placed 
high  in  point  of  importance  and  moral  utility. — 
Biographers  by  their  accurate  refearches  fupply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  hiftorian.  What  the  latter  gives 
us  only  in  outlines  and  iketches,  the  former  pre- 
fent in  more  complete  and  highly  finiftied  por- 
traits. Their  province  does  not  merely  extend  to 
thofe  who  have  afted  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world,  as  fovereigns,  ftatefmcn,  and  warriors;  but 
to  all  nho  have  improved  human  life  by  their  ufeful 

difcoverics, 
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difcoveries,  adorned  it  by  their  works  of  genius,  or 
benefited  mankind  by  their  examples.  With  what 
pleafure  do  we  feleQ:  Boyle,  Newton,  Addifon, 
Locke,  Radcliflfe,  Howard,  and  HanM'ay,  from 
the  multitudes  that  furround  them,  and  make  par- 
ticular inquiries  into  their  charafilers  and  conducl ! 
To  contemplate  fuch  men,  not  inflamed  by  vain  am* 
bition,  or  courting  popularity,  but  giving  dignity  to 
the  walks  of  private  life  by  the  efforts  of  genius, 
and  the  exertions  of  philanthropy,  is  a  high  gratifi- 
cation to  the  mind,  and  increafes  its  love  of  thofe 
anions  which  come  within  the  reach  of  general  imi- 
tation \ 

.  c  To  find  that  great  lengths  have  adually  been  gone  la 
leanung  and  virtue,  that  high  degrees  of  perfedion  have 
adually  been  attained  by  men  like  ourfelvcs,  intangled  among 
the  infirmities,  the  temptations,  the  oppofitions  from  wicked 
men,  and  the  other  various  evils  of  life ;  how  docs  this  fliow 
us  to  ourfelves  as  utterly  inexcufablr,  if  we  do  not  endeavour 
to  reach  the  heights  we  know  have  been  gained  by  others  of 
our  fellow- creatures?  Biography  fets  before  us  the  whole  cha- 
racter 6f  a  perfon,  who  has  made  hirofelf  eminent  either  by  his 
virtues  or  his  vices ;  fiiews  us  bow  he  came  firll  to  take  a  right 
or  a  wrong  turn,  the  profpeds  which  invited  him  to  afpirc  to 
higher  degrees  of  glory,  or  the  delufions  which  mifled  him  from 
his  virtue  and  his  peace  ;  the  circumftances  which  raifcd  him  to 
true  greatnefs,  or  the  rocks  on  which  he  fplit,  and  funk  to  in- 
famy. And  how  can  we  more  effedlually,  or  in  a  more  enter- 
taining manner,  learn  the  important  leffon,  what  we  ought  to 
purfue,  and  what  to  avoid  ?"  Burgh's  Dignity  of  Human  Na- 
ture, p.  167. 

*'  It  is  a  thing  t&  be  wiftied,  that  every  one  would  fiudy  the 
life  of  fome  great  man  didinguifhed  byemploys,  to  which  himfelf 
may  be  defined  by  Providence."     Du  Frefnoy,  torn.  i.  p.  43. 

No 
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No  fpedes  of  writing  gives  a  more  perfe3;  in- 
fight  into  the  minds  of  men,  than   their  Letters. 
In  the  letters  of  perfons  of  diftindion,  we  expeft 
the  juftnefs  of  obfervation,  which  belongs  to  his- 
tory,  and  the  eafe  and  good  humour  of  elegant 
converfation.    They  place   us  in  the  fituation    of 
their  correfpondents,  and  we  feem  honoured  by  the 
confidence  of  the  great  and  good,  the  witty  and  the 
gay  of  various  ages  and  countries.    They  inform  us 
what  they  thought  in  their  retired  moments,  when, ' 
withdrawn  from  the  buftle  of  the  world,  they  gave 
free  fcope   to    their    unreftrained    opinions,    apd 
poured    them    without    referve    into  the    bofoms 
of  their  friends.     We  may  remark  the  immediate 
leffefts  produced  by  good  or  bad  fortune,  and  may 
catch  the  fpirit  of  their  virtues  immediately  from 
themfeives.     Here  wit,  humour,  and  genius,  have 
indulged  their    natural   fallies,    and  adorned    the 
common  occurrences  of.  life  in    the  moft  pleafmg 
dreis.     Among    the    numerous    inftances,    which 
might  be  felected  of  epiftolary  excellence,  we  dif- 
tinguifh  the  letters  of  Cicero,   which  give  an  infight 
into  the  eminent  chara3ers   of  his  eventful  -  times. 
Pliny,  in  Epiftles  remarkable  ibr  neatnefs  and  preci* 
fion,  exprefles  the  dictates  of  a  cultivated  and  ge- 
nerous mind.     If  we  turn  our  attention  to  our  own 
country,  we  ihall  find  that  the  piety  and  the  affec- 
tion of  Lady  RuiTel,  the  quaintneis  and  pleafantry 
of  Howel,  the  manlinefs  and  political  fagacity  of  Lord 
Strafford,  the  philofophical  exaflnefs  and  cool  judg- 
ment of  Locke,  the  fimplicity  of  Biffiop  Rundle,  the 
moralifing  vein  of  Johnfon,  the  tafte  and  elegance 
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of  Ctray,  t!>c  eafe  of  Cowper,  and  the  fprightlinefe 
of  Lady  Wovtley  Montague,  mark  their  refpeCtivc 
letters  with  originality,-  and  give  us  the  moft  pleafiDg 
pictures  of  their  niinils.  We  naturally  wilh.to  know 
all  we  ciui  of  fucii  perfons,  and  feel  an  incre^fing 
iotereft  in  their  other  productions;  for  we  prize 
thofe  writers  tlie  moft,  who  combine  the  charms 
of  entertainment  and  pleafure  with  the  leifons  of 
iaftruclion. 

There  are  other  inftances,  by  which  the  ftudy  of 
Liftory  n^ay  be  promoted  in  an  agreeable  manoer, 
and  tlie  events  which  it  records  may  be  illullrated* 
Coins  and  medals,  infcriptions'*^  gems,  and  ftatues^ 
fliew  us  the  ftate  of  ancient  arts  and  manners,  and 
aicertain  many  curious  particulars  refpecting  cha«» 
ra€ters,  inftruments,  buildings,  and  ceremonies. 
The  reprefentation  of  fo  many  events  is  deli- 
neated upon  medals,  that  tUey  illuftrate.  feveral 
paflfages  in  ancient  writers*  and  confirm  doubtful 
fa^s.  Sometimes  they  are  not  only  the  afiiftants 
but  the  fubftitutes  of  hiftoryr  Gibbon  remarks  that 
if  all  the  hiftorians  of  that  |ieriod  were  loft,  medals, 
infcriptions,  and  other  monuments,  would  be  fufFi- 
cient  to  I'ecord  the  travels  of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 
Medals  are  to  general  hiftory,  what  miniatures  are 
to  hiftorical  pictures ;  and  when  arranged  in  exaft 
order,  they  are  ufeful  as  a  chronological  feries,  and 
beautiful  as  fpecimens  of  ancient  art. 

<  The  comparative  Ufe  of  Medals  and  Infcriptions  by  tht 
learned  Scipio  Maffei  may  be  found  in  Du  Frcfnoy's  new  Melhud 
ol  liudying  Hiftory,  voi.i.  p.  241,  32d«  &c. 

But 
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But  the  Lares  of  a  country  are  more  intknately 
connected  with  its  hiftory,  and  indeed,  more  accu- 
rately fpeaking,    conftitute  an   effcntial   part  of  it. 
They  Ihow  the  genius  of  a  people,   illuftrate  U)eir 
manners,    and   enable   us   to   trace   their   progre& 
from  rude  independence  to  due  regular  order  and 
government.     The   hiftoxians  of  antiquity,    indeed, 
taking  it  for  granted   that   the   laws   of  their  re- 
fpeCtive    countries    would    be    as    Avell    known   to 
others  as  ,to  themfelves,    have   not  paid   fuiBcient 
attention   to  this    fubjeft.       From    the    turbulent 
fcenes  of   public    afiUirs,    from    battles    and   the 
conflifls  of  contending    faCtions,    we    can    derive 
little  knowledge  of  the  Internal  ftate  of  manners 
and  cuftoms.     An  acquaintance  with  jurifprudence 
IB  calculated  to  fupply  this  information ;  gnd  even 
from  the  ancient  laws,  extremely  concife  as  tl;ey  are, 
we  may  infer  with  a  great  degree  of  probability, 
wbat  the  ftate  of  the  country  was,  in  any  particular 
refpeft,  when  a  new  law  was  enaCfced.     The  remedy 
recommended,  points  out  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 
For  inftance,  the  encroachments  of  luxury  in  Rome, 
maybe  rnarked  by  theOppian  law,  which  prohibited 
the  Roman  ladies  from  wearing  ornaments  to  their 
dr^fs,  which  exceeded  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  cold  ; 
and  by  a  decree  of  the-5enate  obtained  by  Cornelius, 
which  limited  to  a  particular  fum  the  expenfc  of 
funerals). 
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II.  The  Advantages  of  a  Knowledge  of  Hlflory. 

If  we  confider  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  with  regard 
to  Its  application^  we  ihall  find  that  it  is  eminently 
ufeful  to  us  in  three  refpefts,  viz,  as  it  appears  in  (t 
morale  apolitical,  and  a  religious  point  of  view. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  beneficial  to  man- 
kind  at  large,  as  a  guide  to  their  condu£l.  In  a  po- 
litical— as  it  fuggefts  ufeful  expedients  to  thofe  who 
exercife  the  public  offices  of  the  (late,  whether  they 
are  kings,  minifters,  or  magiftrates ;  or  as  it  enables 
us  to  form,  by  comparifon  with  thofe  who  have  gone 
before  them,  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  merits.  In  a  re-« 
ligious — as  it  teaches  us  to  regard  the  Supreme  Being 
as  the  Governor  of  the  Univerie,  and  the  Sovereign 
Difpofer  of  all  events. 

Tlie  faculties  of  the  foul  are  improved  by  excr-. 
cife;  and  nothing  Is  more  proper  to  enlarge,  to 
quicken,  and  to  refine  them,  than  a  furvey  of  the 
conduQ.  of  mankind.  Hiftory  fupplies  us  with  a, 
detail  of  fafls,  and  fubmits  them  to  our  examina^^^ 
tion  before  we  are  called  into  aclive  life.  .  By  ob*. 
fervation  and  reflefl-ion  upon  others  we  begin  an 
early  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  extend 
our  views  of  the  moral  world,  and  are  enabled  to 
acquire  fuch  a  habit  of  difcernment,   and  correfl:- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  judgment,  as  others  obtain  only  by  expe^ 
rience.  We  thus  by  anticipation  are  converfant 
with  the  bufy  fcenes  of  the  world;  by  revolving 
the  lives  of  fages  and  heroes,  we  exercife  our 
virtues  in  a  review,  and  prepare  them  for  approach- 
ing a£lion.  We  learn  the  motives,  pailions,  and 
opinions  of  the  men  who  have  lived  before  us ; 
and  the  fruit  of  that  fiudy  is  a  more  perfe£t 
knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  a  correction  of  our 
feilings  by  their  examples.  At  the  fame  time  we 
form  thofe  general  principles  of  conduS:  which 
muit  neceiTarily  be  true  and  commendable,  becaufe 
they  are  founded  upon  the  immutable  decrees  of 
right  reafon,  and  are  fan6bioned  by  the  uniform 
authority  and  pra6tice  of  the  wife  and  good  of  all 
ages. 

Our  own  experience  is  imperfe6k,  but  the  ex- 
amples of  ancient  times  are  complete.  A€tual 
obfervation  gives  only  a  partial  knowledge  <^  man- 
kind ;  great  events  and  important  tranfa3;ions  open 
very  flowly  upon  us;  and  the  ihortnels  of  human 
life  enables  us  only  to  fee  detached  parts  of  them. 
We  are  not  placed  at  a  proper  diftance  to  judge 
rightly  of  their  real  nature  and  magnitude.  Hur- 
ried on  by  our  pailions,  and  miiled  by  intereft 
and  prejudice,  we  view  the  affairs  of  the  prefent 
times  through  an  obfcure  and  a  partial  medium, 
and  frequently  form  very  wrong  opinions  of  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  examples  of  hiftory  are  dif- 
tiB^  and  clear,  they  are  prefented  to  us  at  full 
length,   and  we    can  contemplate    them  in    their 

origin, 
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origin,  progrcfs,  and  termination.  We  confidef 
them  at  our  leifure^  and  decide  upon  the  uftions 
of  thofe,  who  are  removed  by  time  to' a  great  dif- 
tancc  from  us,  with  a  cool  and  difpaflVonatc  judg- 
ment. 

Experience  and  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  reflc6t 
mutual  light,  and  affbrd  mutual  affiftance.  Without 
the  former,  no  one  can  aO;  with  addrefe  and  dex- 
terity. Without  the  latter,  no  one  can  add  to  the 
natural  rclburces. of  his  own  mind  a  knowledge  of 
thofe  precepts  and  examples,  which  have  tended  to 
form  the  charaCcerg  and  promote  the  glory  of  eminent 
men.  Scipio  Africanus  employed  many  of  his  leifure 
hours  in  reading  the  works  of  Xenophon;  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Caefar  improved  the  military  ta- 
lents of  the  illuftrious  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 

Nor  are  we  without  examples  in  our  own  country 
of  the  advantage  refulting  from  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge, as  the  following  anecdote  will  prove.  General 
Wolfe  was  a  man  of  education  as  w€ll  as  military 
genius.  He  was  once  ihewing  fome  officers  how 
expert  his  men  were  at  a  new  mode  of  attacking 
and  retreating  upon  hills,  and  afked  one  of  them  af- 
ter the  performance,  what  he  thought  of  it  "  I 
think,  faid  he,  I  fee  fomething  here  of  the  practice  of 
the  Carduchi,  who  haraifed  Xenophon  when  he  com- 
manded  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  and  hung  upon 
hi;5  rear  in  his  retreat  over  the  mountains.  You 
are  right,  faid  General  Wolfe,  I  took  the  hint  from ' 
thence,  and  I  fee  you  are:  a  man  of  readihg ;  but 

our 
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ttur    friends  there  are  furprifed  at    what  I  have 
(hewn  theiDi  becaufe  they  have  read  nothing  ^*' 

Hiftory  contributed  to  dived  us  of  maiiy  unrea« 
iqnable  prejudices,  by  enlarging  our  acquaintance 
with  the  world.  It  fets  us  at  liberty  from  that 
blind  partiality  to  pur  native  country,  which  is 
the  fure  mark  of  a  contra^d  mind,  when  due 
merit  is  not  allowed  td  any  other*  It  may  be 
ferviceable  either  as  the  afliftant  of  Foreign  Travel^ 
or  as  its  fubfUtute,  by  removing  an  averlion  to 
nations  and  inilitutions  different  from  our  own* 
It  redifies  our  opinions  with  refpeCi:  to  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  thus  enables  us  to  form  a  juft 
eftimate  of  mankind  in  all  countries  as  well  as  in  all 
ages* 

This  (ludy  likewife  ieiids  to  (Irengthen  our  ab^ 
horrence  of  vice;  arid  creates  a  relifti  for  true 
greatneis^  and  folid  glory.  We  fee  the  hero  and 
the  philofopher  reprefented  in  their  proper  colours ; 

f  Rev.  W.  Joneses  Works,  vol.  3ti.  And  verilie  they  l>ce 
feweft  in  number,  that  bee  happie  or  wife  by  unlearned  expe- 
rience. And  looke  well  upon  the  former  life  of  thofe  fewe, 
whether  your  example  be  old  or  young,  who  without  learning 
have  gathered,  by  long  experience,  a  little  wifdome  and  fome 
happinefs;  and  when  yott  doe  conildcr  what  mifchiefe  they 
have  committed,  what  daungers  they  have  cfcaped,  (and 
Wentie  for  one  doe  perifli  in  the  adVenture)  then  think  well 
with  yourfelfe,  whether  ye  would,  that  your  own  fonne  fliould 
turn  to  wifdomd  and  happinefd  by  the  way  of  fuch  experience 
Dr  no.    AscHAs't  Schoolmafter. 
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and  as  magnanimity,  honour,  integrity,  and  genero* 
fity,  when  ttifplayed  in  illuftribus  inftances,  naturally 
make  a  favourable  impreflion  on  our  minds,  our  at- 
tachment to  them  is  gradually  formed.  The  fire  of 
virtuous  emulation  is  lighted,  and  we  long  to  prafliilb' 
what  we  have  been  taught  to  approve. 

Hiftory  likcwife  is  the  fouttdation,  upon  which 
is  built  the  true  fcience  of  government ;  it  is  there-  ^ 
fore  the  proper  fchool  for  princes,  legiflators,  and 
politicians.  They  need  not  Have  recourfe  for  inftruc- 
tion  to  the  Republic  of  Plato,  the  Utopia  of  More, 
or  the  Oceana  of  Harrington.  In  their  delibera- 
'tions  upon  ftate  alFairs  they  can  form  no  fafer 
plans  for  the  guidance  of  their  condufit,  than  from 
the  contemplation  of  fa6ls.  In  the  records  of 
various  ftates  they  may  obferve  by  what  means  na- 
tional happinefs  has  been  fuccefefuUy  purfued,  and 
public  liberty  has  been  firmly  eftablifhed :  in  what 
manner  laws  have  anfwered  the  ends  of  their  in- 
ftitution  Yti  the  reformation  of  nianners,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  general  good ;  and  thence  they 
may  draw  fuch  conclufions  as  may  be  moft  advan- 
tageous in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  their  owa 
country*. 

t  Hoc  illud  eft  prscipuc  in  cognitionc  rerum  falabrc  ac  fro- 
giferum,  ODinis  tc  exempli  clocumeuta  in  iuluilri  pofita  moiiu- 
mento  intueri ;  inde  tibi  tuasque  reipublicae  quod  imitere.  ca- 
pias; inde  fcedum  inceptu,  fcedum  exitu,  quod  vitcs.  Litii 
Paafatso. 

la 


In  the  volumes  of  biftory  likewife  we  fee  tba. 
moft  deceitful  and  crafty  men  ftripped  of  the 
difguife  of  artifice  and  difllimulation,  their  deigns 
developed,  and  their  (tratagems  expofed.  fiy  the 
fall  of  tlie  great  and  powerful  into  a  ftate  of  diigrace 
and  indigence,  as  well  by  the  revolutions  of  empires, 
we  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  aftonifhed  at  the  events^ 
which  pafs  before  our  own  eyes.  The  reveries  of 
fortune  fo  frequently  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
former  times  convince  us  of  the  mutability  of 
worldly  affairS|  and  the  precarioufoeis  of  all  human 
grandeun 

The  portraits,  bulls,  and  ftatues  of  the  hero, 
the  legiflator,  the  patriot,  and  the  philofopher,  form 
a  moft  edifying  fchool  for  the  ingenuous  mind. 
The  noble  youths  of  Rome,  accuftomed  conftantly 
to  befiold  in  the  veftibules  of  their  houfes,  the  images 
of  their  anceftors  decorated  with  the.  emblems  of 
the  higheft  offices  of  the  ftate,  and  crowned  with 
the  wreaths  of  viftory,  were  fired  with  the  love  of 
-glory,  kcid  ftrove  to  emulate  their  exploits  \ 
Uiftory  in  a  fimilar  manner,  by  tranfmitting  the 
fpirit  of  excellence    frbm  one  mind  to   another, 

^  Sxpe  audivi  Q.  Maximum  &  P.  Scipionem  civitatis  nodrx 
prsiclaros  viros  foUtos  ka  dicere,  cum  majorum  imagines  intue- 
rentur,  vehementilTiro^  fibi  animum  ad  virtutem  accendi ;  fci* 
licet  non  ceram  illam  nequc  figuram  tantam  vim  in  fefe  habere; 
fe^  memorii  rerum  gedarum  earn  flam  mam  egregiis  viris  in 
pcdore  crefcere,  neque  prius  fedari;  quam  virtus  eorum  famaoi 
atque  gloriam  adsquaverit.    Salluft.  Bell.  Jugurth, 
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excites  a  defire  for  whatever  Js  fair  and  good^ 
and  engages  even  the  paffions  on  the  fide  of  the 
judgment  It  fixes  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  lafting 
impreflions  upon  the  mind,  fandions  the  argu- 
ments of  reaibn,  and  gives  life  to  the  lefibns  of 
morality. 

How  tame  and  fpiritlefs  are  the  precepts  of 
wifdom,  even  when  taught  by  Socrates  or  Plato^ 
if  compared  with  the  more  animated  beauties  of 
virtue,  exemplified  in  the  anions  of  Ariftides,  or 
Phocion !  To  the  former  we  only  give  the  cold 
affent  of  the  judgment;  of  the  latter  we  exprefs 
our  admiration  with  rapture ;  they  receive  the 
j)rompteft  tribute  of  our  applaufe,  they  excite  the 
fpirit  of  emulation,  and  we  are  eager  to  fhew  by 
our  condu3;  the  influence  which  they  have  gained 
over  our  hearts. 

But  what  is  this  homage,  which  is  paid  almofl  in- 
voluntai*ily  to  fuch  great  and  illuftrious  examples  ? 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  fug<- 
geflion  of  reafon  pure  and  uncorrupted  by  the 
bad  pra6lices  of  the  world.  It  is  the  decifion  of 
a  corre3;  judgment,  and  the  proof  of  a  genuine 
tafte  for  true  greatnefs  and  folid  glory.  In  order 
therefore  to  form  a  virtuous  charafter,  and  to  be 
diftinguifhed  for  the  mod  laudable  actions,  it  is  an 
obje6t  of  the  firft  concern  to  be  ever  attentive  to 
Ihis  voice,  and  to  conform  to  its  wife  and  friendly 
admonitions*  » 

Mobile 
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While  hiftory  holds  up  to  the  view  inftances  of 
eminent  virtues  and  fplendid  a3dons,  (he  calls  not 
the  ftudirat  to  a  /ervile  imitation  of  her  examples ; 
for  thus  might  he  unintentionally  be  led  to  error  * 
and  mifcondu3«    No  two  men  were  ever  precifely 
the  fame  in  moral  or  intelled;ual  qualitiesj    or  in 
fituations  exa€Uy  limilar;  and  therefore  no  one  can 
with  fafety  conclude,  that  the  fame  condu3;  could 
in  all  refpe£i;s  be  prudent  for  him,  which  his  pre- 
decefibr  has  followed.     Expedients  fpringing  from 
our  own    minds  are  formed  with  more   clearnefs, 
and  executed  witli  more  fpirit,  than  thofe  which  are 
derived  from  the  imitation  of  others.     While  the 
imitator  b  revolving  the  precedents  of  paft  times, 
and  minutely  examining  them  with  reference  to  his 
own  cafe,  he  may  fuffcr  the  favourable  opportunity 
for  adion  to  efcape  him,  and  may  be  undone  for 
ever ; — or,  fuppofmg  he  Ihould  take  any  particular 
example  for  his  guide,  from  a  want  of  accurate  dif*- 
crimination,  he  may  be  betrayed   into  fome  fatal 
error.    The  acute  and  the  difcerm'ng  will  not  fail 
to  combine  originality  of  plan  wit^  the  guidance  of 
precedent;  they  will  make  evcjry  proper  allowance 
for  the   various  difpofitions  and  manners    Qf    the 
times;   they  will  inftantly  perceive  where  circpm- 
fiances  differ   or  agree ;   and  will   adopt  only  fo 
much  of  the  example,  as  is  applicable  to  the  exi« 
gency  of  their  qwq  affairs* 

Hiitory  rifes  to  the  higheit  degree  of  importance, 
gnd  attains  the  full  digpity  of  its  chara^er,  by  f  x* 
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iDg  our  attention  upon  tbe  condud;  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence in  the  moral  governitaent  of  the  world.  It 
is  clear  to  eveiry  one,  who  takes  the  moft^fuper- 
ficial  view  of  the  paft,  that  great  events  have  oftea- 
been  effe6ied  by  trifling  means;  that  the  confe- 
quences  of  a6i;ions  have  been  much  more  extenfive, 
more  fatal  or  calamitous,  than  were  originally  in^ 
tended  by  the  agents  themfelves ;  that  the  deligns 
of  Providence  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
caprice  of  human  tempers,  or  the  viol^ice  of  hu- 
man paffions ;  and  that  craft,  tyranny,  and  cruelty 
bave  rarely  efcaped  their  juft,  though  fometimes 
long  delayed  punifliment  The  refult  of  a6tions 
has  been  widely  different  from  the  end  propofed 
by  thofe  who  planned  them ;  and  great  revolutions 
have  been  effefted-  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  pro- 
jeQs  of  the  perfons,  who  were  the  chief  inftruments 
of  them.  Such  extraordinary  difcoveries  draw  us 
much  nearer,  and  give  us  a  much  better  infight  into 
tbe  operations  of  the  Deity,  than  thofe  occurrences, 
iti  l^hich  the  caufes  are  more  equal  to  the  effe^ ; 
as  is  the  cafe  with  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
Thus  hiftory  becomes  the  handmaid  of  religion, 
and  opens  to  us  the  moil  wonderful  profpe6b  of 
tlie  divine  interpofition  in  the  government  of  the 
world*. 

Excluiivec  - 

V 

'  I  fubjoin  the  following  remarkable  inflance  from  Robert- 
fon's  Charles  Vth,.  Book  10,  C-  5.  "  It  is  a  fingular  circ^<n« 
fiance,  that  the  Reformation  fliould  be  indebted  for  Ito' full 
eitablifliment  in  Germany,  to  tbe  iame  hand  which  had  for- 
werly  brought  it   to  the  brink  of  dcftruttion,  and  that  both 
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Excluiive  of  the  general  ufes'  of  hiftory,  the)re 
h  a  particular  application  of  it^  M^bicfa  every  one 
naturally  makes  to  his  own  purfuits,  his  own  age^ 
and  his  own  habits  of  thinking.  The  politician 
fearches  the  records  of  paft  ages  for  the  rife  and 
fall  of  ftates,  the  meafures  which  advanced  their 
greatnefs,  and  the  caufes  which  precipitated  them 
into  ruiA.  The  foldier  looks  for  military  achieve- 
inents,  the  condu6i;  of  generals,  and  the  discipline 
of  armies.  Caufe  and  efTeft  engage  the  attention 
of  the  philqfopher ;  and  the  man  of  fcience  is  in- 
terefted  by  the  defcription  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  The  antiquarian  ftudies  the  ancient  laws, 
cuftoms,  and  drelles,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
nations.  The  man  who  is  advanced  in  years,  is 
gratified  with  remarking   in    the  fame  book  thofe 

events  fhould  be  accomplidied  by  the  fame  arts  of  diflimu- 
lation.  The  ends,  however,  which  Maurice,  the  Eledor  of 
Saxony,  had  in  view  at  thcfe  different  junctures,  feem  to  have 
been  more  attended  to  than  the  means  by  which  he  attained 
them.  It  it  no  le(s  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  French 
King,  a'  Monarch  zealous  for  the  Catholic  Faith,  fhould,  at 
the  very  fame  time  when  he  was  perfecuting  his  own  protectant 
fubjed'S  with  all  the  fiercenefs  of  bigotry,  employ  his  power  in 
order  to  maintain  and  proted  the  Reformation  in  the  Empire; 
and  that  the  league  for  this  purpofe,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to 
the  Romifh  Church,  fhould  be  ncgociated  and  figned  by  a  H.)- 
luan  Catholic  Bifhop.  So  xoonderjvlly  doth  the  wifdom  of  God 
foperititend  and  regulate  the  caprice  of  human  pajiom^  and  render 
them  fuhfirvient  towards  the  nccomplijhmait  ojf  his  own  purpofts.'* 
In  the  Preface  to  Sir  W.  Ralegh's  Hiftory  of  the  World,  many 
fimilar  examples  are  taken  from  the  early  part  of  the  Hiftory  of 
England* 

fcntimenta 
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fentimeiits  and  actions,  which  he  difregarded  in 
his  youth;  and  the  habits  of  thinking,  which  he 
has  formed  at. one  particular  period  of  life,  induce 
him  to  fearch  for  different  Tources  of  entertainment 
and  ii)ilru6tion  at  another.  Thus  every  perfon  is 
influenced  by  his  peculiar  tafte:  when  he  confults 
the  volumes  of  hiftoryi  he  difcovers  fomething  in 
them  to  fuit  the  complexion  of  his  own  mind; 
and,  from  a  natural  partiality  to  his  own  purfuits, 
may  be  inclined  to  think,  that  his  favourite  hUtoriaa 
wrote  only  for  his  ufe  and  entertainment. 

Readers,  however,  of  every  f^ge  and  defcription, 
may  find  in  hiftory  ample  materic^ls  for  improving 
their  judgment,  by  tracing  the  due  connexion  which 
fubfilts  between  caufes  and  fsffeOis,  They  ought  not 
to  be  fatisfied  with  the  recital  of  events  alone,  but 
endeavour  to  inveftisate  the  circumflances  which 
combined  either  to  produce,  to  halften,  or  to  retarcj 
them ;  as  well  a3  the  manner  of  their  operation^  and[ 
the  degriee  pf  tjieir  influence. 

In  whatever  abflrufenefi  the  fcience  of  political 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  involved,  it  h  probable,  that 
^he  motives  which  lead  to  the  performance  of  many 
remarkable  aflions  do  not  lie  very  deep  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  a6tions  themfelves  may  indeed 
dazzle  by  their  fplendour,  or  furprize  by  their  no- 
velty ;  biit  ftill  they  might  probably  be  ^be  refults 
pf  no  greater  reach  of  capacity,  than  tha^  which  h 
jxerted  in  the  management  of  common  concerns. 

Ther^ 
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There  is  no  (late  of  public  affairs,  to  which  the 
operation  of  the  pairion3i  the  virtueS|  the  vices,  the 
calls  of  public  or  private  intereft,  and  the  love  of 
glory,  will  not  apply ;  and  into  fome  one  of  thefe 
may  be  fairly  refolved  the  conduct  of  inonarchs, 
^tefipepi  ^id  wa^rriors^ 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER    IL 


The  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  modern 

Hijloriam. 

As  there  is  no  fpecies  of  compofition,  to  which 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  have  been  more  ftrenuoufly 
or  more  laudably  direCled  in  various  ages  of  the 
world,  and  from  which  more  ufeful  information 
may  be  derived,  than  hiftory ;  it  is  doubtlefs  very 
interefting  to  confider,  and  to  determine  the  com- 
parative merits  of  ancient  and  modem  hiftorians. 
AVitlv  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  fubjeCls,  as  tha 
purfuits  of  mankind  are  now  fo  much  diverfified, 
modern  writers  have  great  advantages  over  the  an- 
cient. The  prevailing  employment  of  ancient  times 
was  war ;  the  pages  of  the  hiftorians  are  therefore 
filled  with  battles  and  lieges,  which,  from  the  time 
of  Homer  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe, 
weary  our  attention  by  uniformity  of  fubje6t.  A 
more  particular  regard  has  in  fubfequent  ages  been 
paid  to  religion,  government,  laws,  culroms,  and 
commerce ;  and  every  circuniftance  relative  to  the 
condu3:  of  individuals,  tending  in  any  degree  to  the 
developement.  of  the  genius  of  a  people,  has  been 
fcrutinized  and  difcufl'ed.  It  is  not  ufual  for  modern 
iiiftorians  to  introduce  thofe  formal  harangues  oC 
generals  in  the  tield,  or  of  ftatefinen  in  the  fenate, 

wliicU 
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wTiich  conftitute  fo  large  a  (liare  of  the  works  of 
antiquity.  However  acute  they  may  be  in  point  of^ 
argument,  appropriate  as  to  chafa6ler,  or  dramatic 
as  to  effeft,  they  contradi6t  our  notiojis  of  proba- 
bility, and  only  ferve,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  fup* 
pofed  fpeaker,  to  difplay  the  eloquence  of  the  writer. 
The  fpeeches  of  Caefar  io  his  Commentaries,  and 
thofe  which  Dion  Caflius  compofed  for  him,  are  very 
different  in  circumftances  and  arguments.  Of  all 
that  the  ancients  have  left  us,  none  approach  {q 
.  nearly  to  nature  and  probability  as  thofe  in  the  Old 
Teftaraent  and  Herodotus.  The  moderns  have  a 
wider  range  of  political  views;  and,  from  their 
more  extenfive  knowledge  of  various  countries,  they 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government, 
and  the  comparative  conditions  and  charaf^ers  of 
mankind. 

Ever  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  regular  corv- 
veyance  of  letters  by  pofts,  channels  of  eafy  and 
expeditious  information  have  been  opened;  and 
the  intercourfe  between  one  country  and  another 
has  been  more  frequent,  in  confeqgence  'of  tra- 
velling being  rendered  fafe,  commodious,  and  ex- 
peditious. The  wide  ditfufion  t)f  literature  likewife, 
extending  more  and  more  fince  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, has  multiplied  authentic  documents ;  original 
papers  are  depofited  in  public  libraries,  where  they 
are  acceffible  to  the  curious  and  inquifitivc;  or,  if 
preferved  by  individuals,  they  are  foon  difcovered- 
by  the  aftive  fpuitof  inquiry,  and  communicated. to 
the  world. 

An 
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An  abundance  of  materials  for  Hiftory,  howevier, 
is  not  the  only  requiiite  to  inform  the  mind,  or  fe* 
cure  the  approbation  of  the  reader.  One  great  fault 
of  the  modern  hiftorians  is  prolixity.  The  volumes 
of  Thuanus,  Rapin,  and  Carte,  are  calculated  to  fa- 
tigue the  moft  vigilant  eye,  and  opprels  the  powers 
of  the  moft  retentive  memory.  Such  writers  exhauft 
attention  by  magnifying  trifles,  into  importance,  or 
diifufe  a  coldnels  over  their  works  by  a  minute  der 
tail  of  unmterefting  affairs,  or  unimportant  remarks. 
Hence  the  reader,  unlefs  he  wifbes  to  confult  the 
author  upon  fome  particular  fubjed;,  turns  over  many 
a  page  with  indifference,  and  finally  quits  the  bif^ 
tprian  with  diiguft* 

■ 

The  contrail;  with  the  ancients  in  this  refpe6:  is 
remarkably  ftriking.  The  ancients  draw  chara3;ers^ 
and  defcribe  events,  with  a  few  mafterly  ftrokes, 
and  paint  in  fuch  gloning  colours  of  laqguage^ 
tliat  they  feize  the  attention  at  once,  and  captivatQ 
the  mind,  Their  cpncifenefs  gives  them  great  adr 
vantage,  and  tends  to  preferve  th^  intereft  excited 
by  their  defcriptions.  AH  is  animated  and  forcible;  , 
the  reprefentations  are  taken  immediately  from,  re* 
cent  fa£ts ;  the  portraits  of  human  nature  are  drawn 
from  the  life ;  and  the  bufy  fcene  of  action,  the 
tumults  of  war,  and  the  rev^rfes  of  fortune,  afo 
placed  immediately  before  our  eyes.  They  wnj 
ps  i(  they  came  immediately  from  the  field 
battle,  or  the  deliberations  of  the  council.  Tl 
fitqation  of  maqy  qf  the  aqciepts  was  particularly 
favQurable  to  this  lively  fpecies  of  compo^tion ;  for 

Thuc^- 
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TTiucydides^  Xenophon,  PolybiuS,  Caefar,  Salluft, 
and  Tacitus,  were  a6iors  in  many  of  the  important 
fcenes  they  defcribed,  and  wrote  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  deepeft  impreifions  of  reality  and  ex- 
perience *. 

If  however  we  read  with  a  view  to  our  imme- 
diate improvement,  the  modern  hiftorian  claims  our 
more  particular  regard.  He  defcribes  aftions  and 
events,  which  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  and  which  have  a  direO: 
influence  upon  the  government  and  conftitution 
of  our  country.  The  ancients  may  aftonilh  us 
by  relating  thofe  fudden  revolutions,  which  tranf- 
ferred  empires  by  a  fingle  liattle :  but  the  moderns 
difplay  more  fully  the  caufes  and  confequences  of 
great  events,  and  edify  us  by  examples  more  con- 

^  From  various  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  which 
occur  to  my  recolledion,  I  feled  the  following  defcription  of 
the  approach  of  the  Perfian  array  to  engage  that  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  in  which  Xenophon  himfeif  ferved,  and  probably  was 
a  fpc£latbr  of  the  circurofcanccs  he  mentions : 
'  Kai  ^^  Ti  lit  fjnaof  fifAtfaff  nah  q^ttm  KaTafatuf  liffat  U  troAiiwioi* 
itixa  it  ^i»An  lyf  viTo>  tfum  x9nofro^  i/fftn^  tiftXii  ^fVK1}^  x^oiw  h  ev 
cv^ti  vfi^oPi  liffTTt^  lAtXatPia  tk  *»  TV  Viii^  iirnpoXv'  ori  it  tyyvrt^ow 
I7»790»T0>  Taxi*  it  xai  ;^aXxof  tk  fiffT^etmrtt  xai  a»  Xoyp^ai  xa»  «i  TA|f  k 
utiTfiifami  i7»7»erro.     Xcnopb.  Anabalis,  p.  70,  Kdit*  Zeuiiii. 

Compare  this  with  the  defcriptiotis  of  thofe  modern  hifto* 
rifins,  who  pafs  their  lives  in  their  libraries,  and  write  from  re- 
port or  invention,  and  the  difference  will  immediately  appear* 
CSe  of  the  ancients  i  have  mentioned  might  addrefs  fuch  per- 
sons in  the  words  of  Marius  :  **  Quae  illi  audire  et  Icgeie  foleiit, 
1^6rura  partem  vidi,  alia  egomet  geffi  ;  quas  illi  literis,  ea  ego 
militando  didici ;  nunc  vos  exifUmatc  fu^a  an  di^a  pluris  lint/' 
Salluft.  Bell,  Jugurth. 

genial 
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genial  ^nth  our  peculiar  habits  and  manners ;  and 
which  come  more  within  the  reach  of  our  imitation. 


I.  Tlie  Qualifications  of  an  accdmplj/ked  Hifioriaru 

In  order  taereft  a  ftdndard  b^  which  to  meafure 
the  merits  of  hiftorians,  let  us  form  to  our  niinds  one 
of  the  greateft  characters  which  can  adorn  the  litera* 
lure  of  a  country,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
qualifications,  by  which  an  accompliihed  hiftoriaa 
ought  to  be  diftinguifhed. 

Such  a  writer  choofes  a  fubje6i  adapted  to  hi^ 
talents  and  fituation.  He  is  moft  fortunate,  when 
his  itores  of  knowledge  aie  fupplied  by  experience^ 
and  his  own  obfervation;  as  was  the  cafe  with 
fome  of  the  beft  hiftorians  of  antiquity,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Polybius,  Caefar,  and  Tacitus ;  and  in 
modern  tin^s  Sully  and  Clarendon.  Or  if  he  has 
not  been  himfelf  an  agent  in  the  tranfactions  he  re- 
cords, he  has  recourfe  to  the  pureft  fources  0  in- 
formation. Although  it  is  impoffible  always  to 
feleft  fuch  a  fubjcft  as  admits  of  ftriO;  unity  "of  de* 
fign  ;  yet  he  is  convinced  that  the  argument  is  moft 
noble  and  molt  interefting,  when  he  can  preferve, 
without  diftrafting  the  'attention  of  the  reader  by 
ufelefs  dicrrefTions,  a  clofe  connexion  of  all  the 
parts,  and  in  the  detail  of  which  he  can  proceed 
by  a  regular  courfe  of  events  to  fome  important 
and  grand  conclufion.  This  hiftorical  unity  of 
fubjeft  ^lay  be  beft  illoftrated   by  the  retreat  of 

a  the 
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the  ten  thoufand  by  Xenophon,  and  the  Roman 
Hiftory  of  Livy.  The  narrative  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  is  not  interrupted  by  extraneous  fub* 
je€bs,  but  afcends  from  one  incident  to  another,  tilt 
the  pripcipal  point  is  reached. 


Tmprefled  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  his  duty,  the 
good  Hiftorian  pays  the  moft  lacred  regard  to 
truth ;  and  his  diligence  in  afcertaining  facts 
is  equal  to  his  accuracy  in  ftating  them.  He 
is  convinced  that  the  ornaments  of  compofition 
may  properly  be  employed  to  ecnbcUifli  truth,  but 
that  no  ornaments  can  compenfate  for  wilful  mif- 
reprefentation.  He  guards  againit  the  flights  and 
the  delufions  of  imagination,  and  is  therefore 
careful  not  to  convert  hiftory  into  romance.  His 
fondnefs  for  his  work  infufes  vigour  into  his  con- 
ceptions, and  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte  gives  elegance 
to  his  fiyle,^  and  purity  to  his  fentiments.  He 
is  not  fatisiied  with  taking  a  fuperficial-  view  of 
affairs,  but  examines  into  their  proximate  and  re* 
mote  caufes,  fcparates  them  from  the  difguifes  under 
which  they  are  concealed^  and  penetrates  into  the 
true  motives  of  conduct '.  He  produces  thofe  re- 
flexions 

'  It  will  doubtlcfs  occur  to  my  readers,  that  when  I  made 
thefe  oblervations,  I  had  Gibbon  in  view.  It  would  lead  me 
into  too  prolix  a  detail,  if  I  \tece  to  point  out  bow  much  he 
ha^  betrayed  his  truft,  and  dcferled  the  province  of  a  good  and 
fair  hiOorian.  *  My  readers  are  again  relerred  to  Dr.  W  hi  taker's 
excellent  pamphlet,  in  which  his  incorred  language,  coritra- 
didions,  digrelfions,  obfcuritics^  aLiurdities,  and  violaTi<:ns  of 
decorum  are  Aated  with  grecit  <rl«ar;ief)».     See  likewifc  a  very 

able 
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flexions,  in  which  truth,  penetration,  and  tibvelty  atd 
blended  with  peculiar  ikill,  and  ftrike  with  certaid 
€Se6L  He  diftinguifties  from  the  furrounding  crouds 
the  examples  of  eminent  perfons,  and  prefents  their 
piQiures  either  completely  finilhed,  or  marked  by  ct 
few  bold  and  expreffive  outlines.  In  his  develope-* 
ment  of  cliara6ters,  he  regards  the  moral  tendency 
of  hiftory,  which  is  its  nobleft  and  moft  valuable  endi 
He  neither  blackens  his  characters  with  the  afperfions 
of  malevolence,  chaftifes  them  with  unjuft;  fatire,  not 
heightens  their  luftre  with  the  varnifli  of  adulation^ 
If  he  feel  any  bias  upon  his  mind,  it  is  that  of  a  true 
philanthropift ;  he  is  inclined  to  draw  a  veil  oveir 
the  failings  of  human  nature,  and  not  expofe  every 
vice  and  folly  to  the  public.  He  divefts  himfelf 
as  much  as  poffible  of  local  prejudices,  confiders 
himfelf  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  weighs  all 
characters  of  his  own  or  foreign  countries  in  the 
balance  of  impartial  juftice.  Highly  conducive 
may  it  prove  to  the  reputation  of  his  work,  to  be  as 
unbiaffed  by  motives  of  partiality  or  aveiffion,  as 
Tacitus  was  with  refpeCt  to  the  Emperors,  who  were 
the  fubjefts  of  his  annals,  when  he  declared  .^'  that 
to  him  neither  Galba,  nor  Otho<  nor  Vitellius  weite 
known  either  by   benefits  or  injuries*^/*     As  it  is 

able  letter  to  Lord  Sheffield^  1796:  and  the  Itamptotfi  Lee* 
tures  of  179^,  2d  edition;  where  a  Yiolent  attack  made  by 
Gibbon  upon  a  very  important  part  of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory  is 
repelled. 

"Tacit,   riift.  lib*  i*  C4  1.    Mow  oppofitc  was  the  conduA  of 
Voltaire  !     In  his  hiftory  of  Peter  tht  great,  he  is  charged  with 
frequent  perverfion  of  fa^ls,  and  in  his  lliftory  of  Louis  XV,  hoT 
is  accufed  of  injuring  the'eharaCier  of  Marftial  Sikxe* 

fiia 
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hU  main  objefl  to  teach  by  example,  he  either 
makes  his  remarks  with  brevity,  or  ftates  fa€ls  in 
fo  clear  and  forcible  a  manner,  that  a  reader  of 
ordinary  capacity  may  draw  his  own  inferences 
witheafe* 

Ufeleis.  however  will  prove  his  labour,  and  in^* 
effe6hial  his  ikill,  in  tracing  events  and  a3;ions 
to  their  caufes,  or  in  preferving  due  order  and  con- 
nexion in  his  work,  unlefs  he  can  infpire  his 
writings  with  animation,  and  excite  the  intereft  of 
his  readers.  For  this  moft  important  purpofe  he 
difplays  tlie  Ibundnefs  of  his  judgement,  the  bold* 
nefs  of  his  genius,  and  the  corre&nefs  of  his  tafte. 
He  is  cautious  in  his  choice  of  fuch  circumftances 
as  will  pleafe  and  (trike  the  mind  ;  and,  like  a 
Ikilful  poet  or  painter,  he  ftudies  the  effe6b  of  fe- 
le6lion,  combination,  and  contraft  He  perceives 
that  by  this  road  the  ancient  hiftorians  were  led  to 
fame  :  he  imitates  their  powers  of  lively  defcription^ 
and,  as  often  as  a  proper  opportunity  will  admit, 
paints  the  fcene  of  adion  with  a  rapid  pencil  dipped 
in  the  molt  glowing  colours,  delineates  the  lively 
portraits  of  the  a6iors,  and  charms  the  imagination, 
and  excites  the  fympathy  of  every  judicious  reader, 
Ip  Ihort^  the  accomplifhed  hiftorian  is  awake  to 
•die  interefts  of  virtue,  is  influenced  by  fenlGbility, 
and  warmed  by  a  proper  regard  for  liberty,  and  the 
bappinefs  of  mankind.  Thefe  principles  give  energy 
to  his  conceptions,  and  perfeverance  to  his  induilry. 
He  is  heft  qualified  to  write  with  true  dignity,  when 

VOL.,  I.  R  he 
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be  heA  Worked  vip  his  mind  to  a  juft  elevation  of 
thbaght)  by  i^efle£ting,  that  it  is  his  noble  and  im-  - 
portanl  oflice  to  addrefs  bimlelf  to  all  poliihed  na- 
tions through  the  fucoeeding  ages  of  the  world. 
And  he  will  be  kept  fteady  to  the  caufe  of  juftice, 
when  he  confiders  hioifelf  as  an  impartial  witneis, 
who  is  bound'  by  his  duty  to  ftand  befture  the  tri- 
bunal of  poilerity,  and  is  there  liable  to  be  arraigned 
for  every  offence^  againft  the  ms^efty  of  troth  \ 

By  thefe  laws/  which  may  be  a)nfidered  as  feme 
of  the  principal  rules  of  hiftory,  every  hiftorian  may 
be  tried.  Tbeyfumifh  an  equal  ftandard  to<lire^ 
the  writer,  and  determine  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

It  is  the  duty  of  fair  criticifm  to  eftimate  the 
merits  of  Hunters  at  their  juil  value.  If  therefore 
we  feek  for  thofe  hiftorians  who  approach  neareft 
to  this   ftandard,   by  excelling  in  that  particular 

*  Mori)  SvTfor  Ti)  aXfi^netf  »  tic  Trofiay  yfa^vv  loo  r*i9  h  oMmw 
avetrrvf  afxtXnr—t  axrt^*  se«i  Ik^  9^xy^  'k  »*»  fAtrfp  mufiStu  aw* 
Cxtwtii  fin  f»(  T8(  yvr  «ictr«rr«K  aAX'  •»<  r^f  furd  ravra  n;ra^f*fM^ 
T«K  ^vyyfaixfAoatf*    Lucian,  v.  ii.  p.  53.  edit.  HemAerhuf. 

Many  of  the  requifites  which  Luciai^  in  his  hiftorical  Ro '.* 
iriance,  lays  down  at  iteccflfery  to  cohflitute  a  good  hiflonan,  are 
touched  U[x>n  with  g^eat  judgment  and  Ipirit.  There  are  fonie 
judicious  remarks  on  this  Aibjed  by  the  Marquis  d'Argenfon, 
who  frankly  confefles  the  failure  of  the  French  rn  this  noble 
branch  of  compofition.  Choix  de  Memoires  do  TAcademie,  torn, 
iii.  p.  627.  6ee  Hayley's  Eflay  on  Hiftory,  and  particularly  bi» 
Notes ;  and  Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib.  ii.  k^  62, 6S. 

7  dep.r«.e<« 
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department  which  each  has  undertaken,  we  ought 
to  feleQ;  from  the  Greek  writers,  Thucydides  and 
PoLYBius;  from  the  Latin  LivY  and  Tacitus; 
and  from  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  Clarendon, 
Robertson,  and  Henry.  Their  works  are  marked 
by  ftrong  and  lively  defcription,  energy  of  though^ 
love  of  virtue,  and  zeal  for  truth ;  and  their  refined 
talents  for  political  fpeculation  were  exercifed  with  a 
view  to  the  welfare  of  their  own  countries,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  mankind* 


R  2  CHAPTEB 


.    CHAPTER   III. 

Geography f  and  Chronology. 

Geography  and  chronology  are,  with  the 
greateft  propriety,  called  the  eyes  of  hiftory,  becaufe 
this  metaphor  expreifes,  better  than  any  other,  how 
greatly  they  aflift  us  in  annexing  corre£t  ideas  of 
place  and  time  to  all  occurrences  and  tranfactions. 

Geography  gites  a  defcriptionof  the  world  as  con- 
fifting  of  land  and  water  in  various  forms.  The  land 
is  divided  into  Continents,  Iflands,  Peninfulas,  Ifth-* 
mufes.  Capes,  and  Promontories.  The  water  is 
divided  into  Oceans,  Seas,  Gulphs,  Bays,  Lakes^ 
and  Rivers. 

A  Continent  is  a  large  portion  of  land  which  in- 
cludes feveral  regions  or  kingdoms,  not  feparated 
from  each  other  by  feas ;  as  Europe,  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America.  An  f/land  is  a  portion  of  land  fur- 
rounded  by  water,  as  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Ja- 
maica, &c.  A  Peninfula  is  a  portion  of  land  almoft 
furrounded  by  water,  and  joined  to  the  main  land  by 
an  Ifthmus,  as  the  Morea  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
joined  to  Greece  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth.  An 
I/ihmus  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  joins  a  pe- 
ninfula 
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Dinfula  to  a  Continent,  or  one  Continent  to  Another, 
as  the  Ifihmus  of  Suez,  which  joins  Africa  to  Europe, 
and  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  joins  North  to 
South  America.  A  Promontory  is  a  high  mountain, 
or  head-land,  which  projefts  into  the  fea ;  the  ex- 
treme point  of  it  is  called  a  Cape,  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Cape  Horn. 

An  Ocean  is  a  valt  body  of  fait  water,  which 
is  bounded  by  fome  of  the  largeft  divifions  of  the 
earth.     There  are  three  oceans,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Indian,  and  the  Pacific.      A  Sea  is  a  body  of  fait 
water,  communicating  with  an  ocean  by  means  of 
a  ftraight,   as  the   Mediterranean,   the  Baltic,  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Red  Sea.     A  Gulph  is  a  part  of 
an  ocean,  or  fea,  which  runs  far  into  the  land,  as 
the  Gulph  of  Perfia  and  of  Mexico.    A  Bay  is 
an  inlet  of  the  fea  between  two  capes,  not  fo  nar* 
row,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  as  a  gulph,  and 
approaching  in  ihape  to  a  greater  or  fmaller  feg- 
ment  of  a  circle.     Such  is  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  of 
Naples,  and  Dublin.     ALakey  lochy  or  hugky  is  a 
body  of  water  ufually  freih,  completely  fui^rounded 
by  land,  except  where  rivers  run  in  or  out  of  it,  as 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  Loch  Lomond  ;  or  it  means 
an  inlet  of  the  fea,  as  Loch  Fyne,  in  Scotland,  and 
Lough  Swilly,  in  Ireland,  &c.     A  River  is  a  body  of 
water  riling  from  fountains,  or  fources  inlai^d,  and 
flowing  into  a  lake,  the  fca^  or  the  ocean,  as  tho 
Thames,  the  Severn,  &c. 

Geography 
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Geography  teaches  likewife  the  divifions  of  the 
artificial  globe,  or  fphere^  An  artificial  globe  is  ^ 
roaod  body,  the  furface  of  which  is  in  every  part 
equally  remote  from  th&  centre,  and  upon  it  the 
various  portions  of  land  and  water,  which  compoie 
the  world,  are  delineated,  fo  as  to  reprefent  their 
natural  forms,  order,  diftances,  and  fituatioDS.  The 
^a:is  of  the  artificial  globe  is  a  ftraight  line  pafling 
through  the  centre,  upon  which  the  globe  turns. 
The  Poles  are  the  two  extreme  points  of  the. axis, 
diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other,  the  one  is  qallecl 
the  north,  and  the  other  the  Ibuth  pole. 

Tlie  artificial  globe  is  interfered  by  five  grea^ 
find  two  fmall.  circles ;  viz.  the  equator,  or  equinoc^ 
tial,  the  ecliptic  and  zodiac,  the  brazen  meridian, 
the  horizon,  the  colaires,  the  tropic,  and  polar  circles. 

The  Equator  divides  the  ^lobe  into  two  equ41 
pturts,  called  the  northern  and  (buthern  hemi^heres^ 
and  tlie  eqnator  is  likewife  called  the  equiqoStiai 
lint),  becaufe  when  the  fun  is  in  this  line  the  dayt 
and  nights  are  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  EcUpiic  is  tliat  circle  of  the  fphere^  which 
>nterfe£b  the  equator,  in  reference  to  which  it  has  ai^ 
inclination,  called  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
ecliptic  is  alfo  called  the  fun's  path.  The  Zodiac  is 
a  broad  circle  which  extends  about  eight  degrees  on 
each  fide  of  the  ecliptic,  and  contains  th^  twelve 
conftellations,  called  figns  of  the  Zodiac.  In  it  the 
plM^  perform  their  revolqtiQns,    The  fpring  figns 
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are  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Oemini ;  the  fummer  figns, 
Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virga;  tbofe  of  autumn,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius ;  and  tbofe  of  winter,  Capri- 
^om,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces.  They  were  called  iigns 
of  the  ZodiaCf  becaufe  the  ancients  claifed  tbeni 
under  the  figures  of  the  animals,  from  which  they 
take  their  names. 

The  brazen  meridian  is  a  great  circle,  which  di« 
vides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the 
cafiem  and  weftem  hemifpberes,  and  which,  like  the 
equator  and  the  ecliptic.  Is  divided  into  360  degrees. 
The  Horizon  is  that  great  circle  which  divides  the 
lieavens  and  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts,  one 
called  the  upper,  and  the  other  the  lower  hemif- 
l^ere.  ,The  vifible  horizon  is  the  circle  which  feepis 
to  terminate  our  view  when  we  are  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  plain.  .  The  rational  hoi  izon  is  a 
circle  which  we  cannot  fee,  but  which  is  reprefented 
parallel  with  the  former,  and  would  divide  the  globe 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  Colures  are  t\^  great 
circles,  which  cut  the  equator  at  right  angles,  and 
{Mils  through  the  poles.  The  (blititial  colure  paiTes 
through  the  firft  degrees  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  j 
and  ihows  fummer  and  winter ;  and  the  equinodiial 
colure  pafles  through  Aries  and  Libra,  and  ihowi^ 
ipring  and  auttmin. 

The  two  fmall  circles  divide  the  globe  into  unequal 
parts,' 

The 
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The  Tropic  circles  defcribe  the  fun  in  the  two  moft 
diftant  points  from  the  equator.  The  polar  dricles 
are  two  other  fmall  circles,  parallel  to  the  tropics, 
and  between  the  tropics  and  the  poles*  The  northern 
circle  b  called  the  arftic,  and  the  fouthern  the  ant- 
ar£lic  circle. 

The  ufe  of  the  artificial  globe  is  to  teach  the  rela- 
tive fituatioh  of  different  countries,  waters,  and 
places,  the  time  of  the  rifing  and  fettingof  the  fun,  the 
length  of  days  and"  nights,  and  the  diftance  from  one 
place  to  another. 

The  World  is  divided  into  the  four  quarters  of 
Europe,  Alia,  Africa,  and  America,  more  from  re«* 
gard  to  eftablifhed  cuftom,  than  with  reference  to  an 
equal  feparation  of  its  parts* 

The  population  of  the  globe  is  computed  at  953 
millions*  In  Rudia  there  are  17  inhabitants  to 
each  fquare  mile ;  in  Italy,  1 70 ;  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, S75.  The  great  difproportion  arifes  from  the 
difference  with  refpe£);  to  climate,  agriculture  and 
commerce. 

Europe,  the  moft  eminent  part  of  the  globe 
with  refpe£l;  to  religion,  literature,  arts,  iciences,  and 
commerce,  is  by  far  the  leaft  in  point  of  extent  It 
b  about  3000  miles  long,  2500  broad,  and  its  area, 
according  to  Templeman^s  fqrvey,  is  258,000  miles. 
5 

It 
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It  lies  almoft  entirely  in  the  northern  temperate 
;zone ;  a  ftnall  part  of  it  at  the  northern  extremity 
is  extended  beyond  the  arStic  circle,  but  it  does 
not  approach  nearer  to  the  equator  than  35  i  der 
grees.  On  the  eaft  and  (buth-eaft,  it  is  bounded 
by  Afia;  on  the  weft,  north-weft,  and  fouth-weft, 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  number  of  iphabitants  is 
computed  to  amount  to  153  millions.  It  is  the 
moft  populous  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  globes 
in  proportion  to  its  fize,  and  enjoys  the  moft  uni- 
ibrm  temperature  of  climate ;  the  foil  is  well 
adapted  to  tillage  and  pafturage,  yields  a  copious 
fupply  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  its  mines  pro- 
duce the  moft  ufeful  metals.  The  chara3;er  of  the 
Europeans  feems  to  partake  the  advantages  of  the 
climate,  and  is  remarkable,  particularly  in  th&  more 
northern  parts,  for  the  ingenuity,  induftry,  and 
enterprifing  temper  of  the  na^tives.  The  manufiic- 
tures,  particularly  of  the  £ngli(h  and  French,  are 
^onveyed  to  the  moft  remote  countries,  and  are 
found  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  all  nations. 
Owing  to  the  mild  and  benevolent  influence  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  the  horrors  of  war  are  foftened, 
imd  from  the  prevalence  of  commerce,  a  more  ge* 
peral  and  more  amicable  intercourie  is  carried  on 
^ban  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

The  principal  divifions  of  Europe  are  as  follow : 
Denmark,   Norway,   Iceland,  Greenland,  Sweden, 

Ruflia, 
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Raffia,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Pruffia,  Tranfylvania,  Poland,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 

The  Britifh  dominions  formerly  included  fev^ral 
provinces  in  France.  They  now  comprehend  Eng* 
land,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Ides  of 
Wight,  Scilly,  Man,  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Aldemey, 
and  Sark,  Gibraltar  in  Spain—^Malta  in  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea — Jamaica,  Barbadoes^  St.  Ghrifto* 
pher's;  Antig'  a,  Nevis,  Montferrat,  Dominica.  Mar-> 
tinico,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  &c.  &c.  in  the  Weft 
Indies.—- 'The  Ifland  of  St.  Helena,  fetUements  upon 
tlie  coaft  of  Africa,  and  extenfive  territories  in  the 
Eaft  Indies — The  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ca- 
nada, and  New  Britain  in  North  America ;  as  well 
as  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  St  John's,  iAie 
.  Bermudas  or  Somers  Iflands,  and  the  Lucayos  or 
Bahama  liles  upon  the  coaft  of  North  America* 
To  thefe  may  be  added  the  fettlement  of  Botany 
Bay  upon  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  and  Norfi^ 
Ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean* 

The  extent  of  England  is  920  miles  from  north 
to  fouth,  that  is^  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  and  285  miles  from  eaft  to  weft> 
that  is,  from  the  South  Foreland,  in  Kent,  to  the 
Land's  End  in  Cornwall.  It  contains  40  counties, 
and  9*538,827  inhabitants,  according  to  the  parliai* 
inentary  furvey  of  the  population  taken  in  1811. 

London, 
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.  London  is  the  raoft  noble  and  nioft  opulent  city 
in  Europe,  probably  in  the  world.  Including  Weft-^ 
minfter  and  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  it  contains 
1,050,000  inhabitants,  The  river  Thames,  crofled 
by  three  magnificent  bridges,  is  conftantly  crowded 
below  London  bridge  by  mafts  of"  Ihips,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  an  extenfive  foreft  VelTelj 
wafted  on  its  ample  ftream  convey  to  the  nietro-^ 
pplis  the  choiceit  productions  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  globe. 

Wales,  divided  into  nortli  and  fputh,  is  130  miles 
long  and  87  broad.  It  contains  12  counties,  and 
(5 J  1^788  inhabitants, 

Scotland,  excluiive  of  its  numerous  iflands,  is  270 
miles  long,  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  in  the  fouth, 
to  Cape  Wrath,  in  the  north;  and  140  milc^  from 
eaft  to  weft,  in  the  broadeft  part.  It  contains  1 3 
(hires  north,  and  18  fliires  ibuth  of  the  river  Tay, 
^od  1,805,688  inhabitants. 

Edinburgbi  its  capital,  has  been  of  late  years  fo 
much  improved,  as  to  rival  London  in  the  elegance 
of  fome  of  its  ftreets ;  including  the  harbour  of  Leitby 
\t  contains  84,886  inhabitants. 

Ireland  is  285  miles  from  North  tQ  foutb,  and  180 
from  eafi;  to  weft,  in  the  broadeft  par.t  It  is  divided 
into  four  provinces,  and  32  counties,  and  contain! 
i^bout  fouf  millipns  of  inhabitants. 

Dublin, 


Dublin^  its  capital,  the  fecond  city  in  the  Britiih 
dooimioDSy  contains  156,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fpacious  bay  on  the  river 
Lifiy,  about  feven  miles  from  the  fea ;  the  profpefi; 
m^hich  it  prefents,  with  the  ibrrounding  fcenery,  is 
fo  beautiful  as  to  admit  of  a  comparifon  with  the 
Bay  of  Naples. 

England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  conftitut- 
ing  the  United  Kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland, 
are  reprefented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  the 
following  proportions  of  members :  England  and 
Wales  fend  513  members,  Scotland  45,  Ireland  100; 
making  the  Houfe  of  Commons  amount,  in  all,  to 
658.  Scotland  fends  fixteen  Peers  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords ;  and  Ireland  thirty-two,  but  the  number  of 
Engliih  Peers,  who  are  members  of  that  houfe,  is 
unlimited. 

Asia  has  been  reno><ned  in  hiftory  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time.  There  the  all-wife  Creator  [Wanted 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  placed  in  it  the  firft  pa- 
rents of  the  human  race.  After  the  deluge  it  became 
a^in  the  nurfery  of  the  world.  There  the  fons  of 
Noah  dwelt,  and  colonies  went  forth  to  people  the 
globe ;  there  the  Redeemers  of  mankind  appeared, 
to  preach  the  Gofpel  of  life  and  immortality.  In 
Afia,  the  ancient  monarchies  of  AiTyria  and  of 
Perfia  were  erefted.  It  is  much  larger  than  either 
Europe  or  Africa ;  it  is  about  4,800  miles  in  length, 
and  4,300  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  eight 

millions 


millions  of  miles.  Except  China,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Hindooftan,  it  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  poptH 
lation  is  computed  to  amount  to  five  hundred  mil-* 
lions.  The  foil  is  rich,  and  it  produces  corn  in  the 
greateft  abundance,  the  moft  delicious  fruits,  plants, 
drugs,  and  gums,  and  in  its  mines  are  found  dia- 
monds, gold,  filver,  copper,  and  iron.  The  differ* 
ence  of  climate,  manner^,  and  produfiions,  is  fo 
ilrongly  marked,  that  they  cannot  be  included  uivder 
one  defcription.  No  obje3:s  which  it  prefents  are 
more  interefting  to  us  than  the  Chinefe  Empire,  and 
the  Britiih  territories  in  Hindooftan. 

China.  This  country,  excluiive  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tai7,  is  about  SOOO  miles  in  length,  and  1600  in 
breadth.  It  is  divided  into  16  Provinces,  the  total 
population  of  which  is  faid  to  be  333  millions  of 
fouls.  This  amount  was  delivered  to  Lord  Macart- 
ney, at  his  particular  requeft,  by  Chow  ta  Zhin,  a 
Chinefe  Mandarin,  and  is  founded  on  authentic 
documents,  taken  from  one  of  the  public  offices 
at  Pekin.  Pekin,  the  metropolis,  *  contains  three 
millions  of  inhabitants.  China  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Chinefe  Tartary ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  fea 
of  China;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and 
on  the  weft,  by  great  Tibet,  and  Tonkin.  The  Chi- 
nefe are  remarkable  for  the  early  period  at  which 
they  were  civilized,  and  bad  made  fome  progrefs  in 
the-  aits  and  fciences.  But  they  appear  to  hare 
been  ilationary  for  a  confiderable  time ;  and  as  they 
have  made  no  further  improvements,  they  feem  to  be 
incapable  of  doing  fo:  they  received  their  arts  from 
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fome  other  people,  probably  the  Hindoos  of  India; 
Their  language  feems  to  exclude  the  poffibility  of 
improvement  in  fpeculative  refearches,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  expr^efllng  abftraft  ideas  in  it.  Of  aftrd-* 
nomy  they  know  little,  aiid  they  cannot  calculate 
eclipfes.  Their  knowledge  of  medicine  is  flight,  and 
is  blended  with  fuperftition.  They  are  faid  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  gunpowder  from  an  early 
period,  but  they  never  employed  it  in  artillery  ot 
iire  arms,  till  inftru6ted  by  the  Europeans. 

Their  mode  of  painting  is  a  mere  mechanical  imitcii 
tion,  without  grace  or  expreffion;  they  have  ao  idea 
of  the  rules  of  perfpe6Hve ;  and  in  fculpiure,  the 
figures  of  their  idols  ftiow  the  pleafure  they  take  in 
deformity  and  difproportion.  They  claim  the  in- 
vention of  printing  in  a  remote  age,  yet  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  moveable  types,  and  print 
from  blocks  of  wood. 

From  the  fpecimens  we  have  hitherto  received  of 
their  literature,  and  even  of  the  work?  of  their  great 
philofopher  Confucius,  there  is  no  feafon  to  think 
highly  of  their  wifdom  or  knowledge  in  comparifbil 
with  the  weftern  nations,  and  as  to  their  Chronology 
of  ancient  times  it  is  manifeftly  fabulous. 

Yet  we  mtift  allow,  that  in  fome.  arts  they  have 
reached  a  great  degree  of  excellence.  Every  fpot 
ii\  China  is  highly  cultivated;  the  Emperor  glories 
in  being  the  firft  huibandman  in  his  dominions,  and 
annually  dire£ts  the  plough  with  bis  own  bands. 

The 
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The  wbdfe  furfece  of  the  country  prefents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  garden,  and  is  appropriated  to  the 
prodtidfon  of  food  for  man«  Their  huibandry  is  ^ 
fingiilady  neat,  aod  in  their  fields,  whatever  is  the 
produce,  fcaroely  a  weed  is  to  be  feen.  This  great 
attention  to  agriculture,  which  has'  been  extended 
to  the  whole  empire,  may  account  for  the  fuitenance 
of  fo  large  a  population  as  that  of  the  Chinefe. 
Their  embellifliments  of  rural  nature  have  never 
been  done  juitice  to  by  the  imitations  of  Europeans. 
The  manufa£bure  of  porcelain  is  an  invention  of 
their  own;  and  although  we  furpafs  them  in  the 
ornamental  parts  of  china,  we  cannot  reach  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  material.  Their  canals  are  the 
largest  and  fined  in  the  world,  extending  fometimes 
more  than  1000  miles,  and  de-ep  enough  to  float 
large  veflels.  Their  greatefi  monument  of  antiquity 
is  the  wall  of  China,  built  by  Tfin  Chi-Hoang,  23 1 
years  before  Chrift,  to  feparate  China  from  Tartary, 
and  defend  it  from  a  more  warlike  people.  It  is 
carried  acrofs  mountains  and  vallies  for  1500  miles, 
is  from  20  to  25  feet  high,  and  is^  ftrengthened  by 
various  foits.  The  top,*  whi(jh  is  wide  enough  for 
fix  horfenieu  to  travel  abreaft,  is  terrafled,  and  cafed^ 
with  brick. 

To  the  Chinefe  we  are  indebted  for  a  fpecies  of 
beverage  the  mod  agreeable  and  falubrious.  The 
teaihrub  is  diftinguifhed  into  four  forts.  Song  lo*tcha, 
Voa-y^tcha,  Pou-eul-tcha,  and  a  fpecies  which  grows 
wild.  The  mahner  of  cultivating  the  tea  (hrubs  is 
this :— the  Chinefe  plant  them  iq  rows,  after  which 
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they  are  pruned,  to  prevent  their  growing  t6o  high  $ 
the  natural  height  of  the  iirft  being  ten  feet;  in  four, 
or  five  years  they  ate  replanted,  which  prevents  the 
leaf  from  growing  tbicic,  hard,  and  tough.  The 
flowers  are  white,  compofed  of  five  petals,  and 
ihaped  like  a  rofe ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  berries,  in 
the  form  of  a  nut,  partaking  of  the  tafte  of  the  leaf. 
The  leaves  of  the  fecond  fort  are  fhort,  and  round 
at  the  top.  Of  this  ihrub  the  inhabitants  make  three 
pickings ;  firft  the  tender  leaf  when  it  appears  ;— 
this  is  feldom  expofed  to  fale,  but  is  fent  as  a  pre. 
fent  to  the  Emperor,  and  other  great  perfuns ;— fe- 
condiy,  when  the  leaves  are  of  a  middling  fize ;  and 
thirdly,  when  they  are  full  grown.  The  third  fpe- 
cies  differs  from  the  two  former,  being  a  bufhy 
Ihrub ;  the  decoction  made  from  its  leaves  is  efteemed 
exceedingly  falutary  by  the  inhabitants.  The  fourth 
fort  is  little  inferior  to  the  other  three,  though 
produced  without  culture ;  but  the  Chinefe,  from  in^ 
terefted  motives^  always  condemn  it. 

The  Chinefe  are  indefatigable  id  the  culture  of 
rice,,  with  which  they  are  chiefly  fed;  and  of  cotton, 
with  which  they  are  clothed.  The  cotton  (hrub 
rifes  about  two  feet  in  height,*  and  bears  a  yellow 
flower,  fomctimes  tinged  with  red ;  this  is  fucceeded 
by  a  pod,  which,  when  opened,  contains  three  or 
four  bags  in  the  form  of  a  lilk-worm's  covering,  filled 
with  verv  white  cotton  \ 


•  Vyfe'tj  Geography,  p.  357 j,  *c. 
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'  Befoi-e  the  conqueft  of  China  by  the  Tartars, 
their  government  was  patriarchal.  Duty  to  the  la- 
ther of  each  family  was  enforced,  under  the  mod 
rigorous  penalties ;  and  the  Emperor  was  confidered 
as  the  father  of  his  people.  The  Mandarins,  or 
great  officefs  of  ftate,  were  acknowledged  as  his  fub- 
ftitafes.  Degrees  of  fubmiflion  from  an  inferior  to 
a  fupferior,  are  obferved  with  the  crreateft  formality  j 
it  prefent  theiy  are  governed  by  their  ancient  laws^ 
and  by  others  impofed  upon  them  by  their  con- 
querors the  Tartars.  They  have  no  eftablWhed  re- 
ligion ;  the  Emperor  is .  of  one^  the  mandarins  of 
another,  and  the  comnoon  people  of  a  third,  which 
is  that  of  the  god  Fo.  They  are  very  fupt  rftitious, 
crafty  and  dilhoneft;  and  the  faft  feems  to  be  too 
Tvell  eftabliftied  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  they  de- 
ftroy  great  numbers  of  their  infant  children.  They 
have  no  pretenfions.  to  the  very  high  antiquity  to 
which  they  lay  claim,  yet  iltill  if  we  confider  their 
immenfe  numbers,  their  induftry,  their  early  promo- 
lion  of  the  arts,  and  their  fyftematic  and  well  regu- 
lated government^  they  niuft  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
extraordinary  people. 

India,  commonly  called  the  Baft  Indies,  is  divided 
into  two  great  portions — the  Pcninfula  of  India 
on  this  fide  the  Gainges,  and  the  Peninfula  beyond 
the  Ganges,  or  the  eaftern  Peninfula*  The  coun- 
try in  general  is  ricli  in  mines,  which  produce  gold, 
diamonds,  rubies,  topazes,  amethyfts,  ,&c.  The 
foil  is  fruitful  in  wheat,  rice,  and  pepper.  The  prin- 
cipal fruit  trees   are  th^  cocoa,   palm,    tamarind^ 
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guava,  mango,  plaatain,  orange,  lemon,  pomegra- 
nate,  and  the  mod  delicious  pine-apples,  and  me* 
Ions.  The  woods  abound  in  lions,  tigers,  and  buffit* 
loes,  and  all  places  are  infefted  with  ferpents,  fcor* 
pions,  mufketoes,  and  locufts.  The  chief  i^rticles  of 
commerce  exported  by  the  £aft  India  Company 
from  their  fettlements,  and  from  China,  are  porce«* 
lain,  Bengal  and  China  filk,  tea,  quickfilver,  canes, 
piepper,  calicoes,  muflins,  naqkeensj  chintzes,  rhu* 
barb,  and  various  other  drugs,  and  filligree  work 
in  gold,  filver,  and  ivory. 

Hindooftan,  or  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
includes  the  penbfula  within  the  Ganges ;  it  is 
bounded  by  Pefiia  and  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  weft, 
by  Weft  Tartary  and  Great  Tibet  on  the  north  and 
north-eaft,  by  the  kingdom  of  Ava  and  the  bay  of 
Bengal  on  the  eait,  and  by  the  great  Indi^  Qceao 
on  the  fouth.  The  length  of  this  country,  from  C^pe 
Comorin  on  the  fputh,  to  the  frontiers  of  Weft  Tar- 
tary on  the  north,  is  nearly  2000  miles;  and  itp 
breadth,  in  its  wideft  extent,  from  Perfit^  to  the  king- 
dom of  Ava,  is  near  1500  miles*  Hindooftan  is  a( 
prefetit  divided  into  a  great  number  of  ftates;  the 
chief  of  them  are  tributary  to  Uie  Biitifli  nation, 
which  poffeffes  the  whole  province  of  Bengt^,  ]^ahar# 
part  of  Orifla,  and  the  diftrid;  of  Benares  in  Oude ; 
Madras,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  the  Circars,  a 
long  trafl  on  the  fame  coaft  f  on  tiie  weftern  coafts^ 
the  Iflands  of  Bombay,  and  Saliette»  and  m  tb^ 
Myfore  country,  the  Province  of  Canani,  the  dif- 
trials  of  Coimbatoor  and  Daraporam,  the  fQit9  form- 
ing 
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itig  the  heads  of  all  the  paffes  above  the  Ghauts  on 
the  Table  land,  and  Seringapatanii  with  the  neigh- 
bourihg  territory. 

The  territories  belonging  to  the  Englifii  Eaft  In« 
dia  Coinpany>  prefent  the  fingular  political  pheno-^ 
m^saon  of  arich^  fertile,  and  populous  empire^  much 
larger  than  the  United  Kingdom  of  Edgland  andl 
bdaad.;  jBtoaMd  ata  c^ftance  of  half  the  circum^ 
ference  of  the  globe  from  £ngland>  governed  by  ^ 
chartered  Company  of  merchants  in  London,  under 
Htm  dlredion  o€  the  Board  of  Controtrl.  Thefe  mer- 
ebants,  althouj^  the  feat  of  govemmetit  19  fo  remot^^ 
and  tiiey  are  frequeoftly  at  war  with  the  native  Prittces 
of  incKa^  continue  to  extend  their  dominions  and 
increife  the  various  branches  of  their  commerces 

Afetca  is  feparated  fcom  Europe  by  the  Medi^ 
ierranean  Se%  and  is  united  to  A£a  by  the  Ifthmui^ 
ef  Suez.  It  is  muds  larger  tbaii  Europe,  bdt  le& 
ttteia  either  Afia  or  America.  It  is  not  broken,'  like 
Etirope  and  the  fouth  of  Afia,  into  fevei^al  irrisguki^ 
tra^  of  land  by  the  interpofition  of  the  fea^  but  had 
the  appearance  of  a  uniform  and  Vafl  pentnfula* 
The  once  populous  and  cotnmercibl  coafi  of  the 
Mediterranean,  formerly  the  feiit  of  the  powerAjl 
empire  of  Carthage,  now  contains  only  the  fmall 
piratical  ftates  of  Barbary.  A  very  large  portion  of 
Africa^  lies  between  the  Tropics,  and  is  expofed  to 
exceftve  heat  This  is  the  part  which  produces 
n^ft  gdd  and  aromatic  drugs,  and  wiiere  Lions, 
T^rSi^  and  Elephants  abQund.    The  inhe^itftnts  are 
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either  tawny  Moors,  or  Negroes  bi  difTerent  fii«%»> 
and  featured  The  iolerior  of  Africa  is  no  others 
wife  known,  than  from  the  accounts  ef  a^  few  tnif- 
vellers,  or  the  vague  reports  of  the  tribes  that  live 
near  the  cOaft*.  '  Ohr  forveyirtg'  tfiefe  fuKry  and'  fn- 
hofpilBble  regions,  the  mind  feels  repoie  and  iktis^ 
fa£tion  to  remark  the  Britiih  fettlements  of  Sierra. 
Leone,  and  Bulama,  eftabiiihed  for  the  purpofe  of 
raifing  the  produflions  of  the  Weft  Indies^  ,witb6uti 
the  aid  of  Slaves. 

••■*..•.'-'.  '^^  •  ■> 
Egy^f,  lately  recalled  to  our  noUce  as  tlie  fbeoet 
of  Britifh  naval  and  military  glory,  was  Ae.firft  did* 
lized  countlry  in  the  workL  Hence,  of  old,  beamed: 
the  light  of  feience  and  arts }  and  these  ftill  remaio^v 
in  defiance  of  the  ristvages  of  time,  the  ^^peasdotisf 
pyramids,  the  moft  ancient  monuments  of  human 
labout  add  inagmficence  extant  Muaamiesy  pre- 
ferved  from  remote  times,  hieroglyphics  engraved 
upon  pillars  and  farcophagi,  and  curious  obelilka 
fiill  exift  as^  memfNrifds  of  the  ftill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  prefent  inhabitants^ 
flothfifrl^  ignorant,  imd  un warlike,,  tlie  complete  re- 
verfe  of  their  remote  aneefiors^  remain  *  in  that  de- 
graded and  enflaved  Itate  predicted  by  the  Jewifli' 
Prophets.  Egypt  is  about  600  miles  io^  length,  and 
S50  in  breadth ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Medi-i 
terranean  Sea,  on  tb^  fouth  by  Abyfinia,  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Red  Seav  and  on,  the  weft  by  the  delerts 
of  Lybia.  The  principal  towns  of  Lower  Egypt 
are  Grand  CaircH  Alexandria,  Rofetta^  aiujl  D^ 
s)ietta ;  and  of  Upper  Egypt^  Sayd  oc  Thebes,  aad 
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Goffier.  The  Nile  has  its  iburce  In  the  mountains 
of  Abyffima,  purfues  its  progrefs  through  Nubia 
ii^o  Egypt,  which  it  divides  into  two  parts,  and 
empties  itfetf  by  feven  mouths  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, after  a  progrefs  of  1500tmles.  Increafed 
by  the  torrents  of  rain  which  fell  in  Abyffinia,  it 
overflows  its  banks  every  year,  and  gradually  rifes 
from  May  to  September.  When  the  river  fubfides, 
the  mud  left  behind  is  fo  rich,  that  the  hufbandmen 
are  frekjuently  obliged  to  temper  it  with  fand,  left 
the  oora  fliould  grow  too  rank.  Of  the  produ(3.ions 
fuitable  to  the  climate,  the^  have  three  crops  in  a 
year ;  the  firft  of  lettuces  and  cucumbers,  the  fecond 
of  com,  and  the  third  of  melons.  Here  the  plague 
rages  once  in  fix  or  feven  years ;  but  it  abates  when  . 
the  Nile  rifes.  Almofi:  every  (pecies  of  noxious 
animals  is  to  be  found  in  Egypt,  particularly  the 
Tiger,  the  Hyena,  and  the  Crocodile.  The  fultry 
wind  oonveys  from  the  parched  deferts  thofe  clouds 
of  fand  which  caufe  the  Ophthalmia,  a  diforder  found 
bighly  injurious  to  our  army,  in  their  late  glorious 
campaign^ 

America,  or  the  New  World,  is  between  eight 
end  nine  thoufand  miles  in  length,  and,  in  fome 
parts,  nearly  3690  miles  in  breadth ;  it  enjoys  all 
the  variety  of  climates,  and  occupies  a  confiderable 
part  of  both  hemifpheres,  and  is  not  much  inferior 
in  dtmenfions  to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Tt^e  eaftern  Ihores  are  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Southern  Oceans,  and  the  weftern  by  the  Pacific 
Oceao.    It  confifi;s  of  two  great  continents,  diftin- 
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guilhed  by  the  names  of  North  and  3outh 
Tbefe  die  conneded  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien^ 
pearly  360  miles  in  length,  but  not  more  than  l6 
miles  broad  m  the  narrowed  part  In  the  gulph 
)bounded  by  the  northern  and  fouthem  continents, 
lie  numerous  iflandsi  which  are  called  the  Weft  Indies, 
to  diftinguiih  them  from  the  countries  on  the  eaftr* 
ern  coails  of  AQa,.  which  are  called  the  £aft]|Indief. 

Ii>  America,  ^e  works  of  creation  are  formed 
upt^n  a  fcale  of  magnificence  unknown  to  us  in  the 
eaftern  hemifphere*    In  North  Atoerica,  the  riv^er 
8t  Lawrence  to  the  north,  is  navigable  for  larg^ 
Ihips  as  far  as  Quebec,  which  is  400  miles  from  its 
inouth,  and  the  Miffiflipi  to  the  fouth,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico  ;*— the  Maragnon,  the. 
Oronoco,  the  Plata,  and  Amaxon,  in  Sooth  America, 
extend  their  waters  in  fijch  fpacious  channels  as  to 
refemble  arms  of  the  fea*    The  lakes  Ontario,  Erie, 
Huron,  Michegan,  and  Superior,  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  in  NorUi  America,  form  inland 
fea3  of  freih  and  tranfparent  water,  and  are  naviga* 
ble  for  ihip^  of  any  burthen.    The  mountains  from 
which  tbefe  rivers  rife,  are  far  fuperior  in  height  to 
tbofe  in  the  other  diviiioos  of  the  globe.  The  Andes, 
forming  a  ftupendous  ridge,  extend  5000  miles,  and 
rife  in  different  places  more  than  one-third  above 
ibt  pike  of  Teneriife,  whicli  is  three  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  feo,  and  is  the  bigheft  land  in  the  ancient 
bemifphere.     Their  heads  are  concealed    in  the 
clouds,  the  ftorms  rage,  and  the  thoDders  burft,  £ir 
below  their  fummits,  which  eltbou^  expofed  ta  the 
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r»yi  of  the  fun  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone,  are 
covered  with  perpetual  fnows^  In  tliis  fuperiority 
in  the  appearances  of  nature,  neither  man  nor  the 
inferior  animals  partake.  When  America  was  firft 
difcovered,  the  natives  were  found  to  be  indolent, 
favage,  cruel,  and  remarkably  deficient  in  the  powers 
of  the  mind. 

America,  both  North  and  South,  derives  its  whole 
importance  from  its  colonies  of  European  origin ; 
and  North  America  is  diftinguifbed  by  the  formation 
of  fome  of  the  Engliih  colonies  into  an  independent 
republic  of  United  States^  preferving  the  language 
and  the  cufioms  of  the  mother  country,  and  contain^ 
kig  5,305,6i)8  inhabitants,  according  to  the  cenfusf 
taken  in  1800  ^  The  degree  to  which  a  popula- 
tion may  extend^  which  with  the  aififta^ice  of  emN 
grants  is  faid  to  be  doubled  in  twenty  years,  and  is 
pofiefled  of  an  ample  and  productive  territory,  ii^ 
not  eafy  to  be  afcertained ;  and  fliould  the  ravages 
of  tlie  yellow  fever  fubfide,  and  the  prudent  policy 
of  WafliingtOQ  be  adopted  to  avert  the  devaftatioiiar 
of  war,  the  American  ftates  may  go  on  to  increase 

• 

*  Rebertftm'fl  Hiftory  d  America.  Comparative  keight»  of 
roountaiDS  according  to  difietent  aiubors.  Skkldftw,  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Tea ;  Snowdeih  in  North  ^Vales,  d56S  feet; 
Ben  Nevis,  in  Scottand,  4387  feet ;  Pike  of  Tenerific,  13,178 
ieet;  Mont  Blanc,  iri  Smfierlknd,  15,30?  fe^t,  and  Chimborazo, 
IIm  kigjbeft  of  the  Andes,  ^fSO  feet. 

^  Thirteen^  Colonics  united  and  dcclaredr  tlidmftlves  inde* 
pendent  <>f  the  Engliih  crown  in  1776^  and  their  independeuca 
wa!^  acknowledged  by  the  £ngli(&  Parliament  in  r783» 

their 
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theitT  inhabitants  in  ^  degree  jequal,  if  not  £jperipr^ 
to  any  country  hitherto  known  in  the  world. 

North  America  is  divided  into  the  provinces  ojf 
Nov^  Scotia,  Canada,  a^d  New  Britain,  &,c.  belong* 
ing  to  G  reat  Britai>i ;  the  nineteen  United  States  in- 
eluding  Louiiiana,  lately  purchafed  of  the  French ; 
— Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  California,  and  Mexico, 
9.r  New  Spain,  belonging  to  Spain.  The  immenfe 
inland  country,  much  of  whi;:h  is  unexplored,  is  ftill 
occupied  in  many  part^  by  the  Indian  tribes. 

.  The  Colonies  of  South  America,  full  more  exten* 
five,  remain  in  the  polTeflion  of  their  parent  coun^ 
1;ries  of  Spain  and  Portugal^  while  thefe  ftates,   not- 
withftanding  the  vaft  revenues  which  they  derive 
from  their  colonies,  have  been  long  0nking  in  the 
fcale  of  European  importance.     South  America  is 
divided  int.0   feyen  great  proyinces,  Terra  Firmo, 
Peru,  Amazonia,  Brazil,  ^apgnay,  Chili,  and  Pa- 
tagonia.    Pej'u,  the  rii:heft  province  of  America, 
lltuated  on  the  wef^ern  coail;  is  about  1400  miles 
ong,   and  40p  broad.     Its  chief  commodities  are 
gold  and  filver,  quickfilver,  pearls,  cotton,  tobacco, 
cochineal,  and  drugs ;. quinquina  or  the  Jefuits'  bark, 
the  virtue  of  which  is  well  known  all  over  Europe^ 
and  tobacco  of  the  fineft  flavour,  are  peculiar  to  this 
country.     The  climate  of  Brafil  is  temperate,  and 
the  foil  fertile ;  its  chief  commodities  are  gold,  dia- 
monds, red  wood,  fugar,  amber,  &c.     It  is  iubjeCi 
to  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  draws  great  richer 
from  it 

The 
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'The  enterprifiDg  fpirit  of  navigators  has  enabled 
•Geography  to  enlarge  her  boundaries.    No  lefs  thaa 
£5  voyages  round  the  world  have  been  perforaieti 
from  the  time  of  Magellan  to  that  of  Krufenftern. 
Difcoveries  have  been  made  in  the  'f^eat  Southeriji 
Ocean,  and  in  other  parts,  efpedally  the  extenfive 
ifland  of  New  Holland ;  and  the-  voyages  of  Cook^ 
La  Peyroqfe,  and  Vancouver,  have  afforded  many 
new   particulars  of  the  places  th6y  vHited.    The 
accounts  of  the  late  .ecnbaffies  to  China  by  Lord 
Macartney,  to  T*het  by  Captain  Turner,  and  to 
Ava,  or  fiirma,  by  Captain  Symes,  have  added , to 
the  improvement  of  Geography.     By  the  laft  of 
th^fe  accounts  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
empire  of  the  Birmans,  which  a  few  years  before 
was  fcarcely  known  to  exift.    This  empire  extends 
along  the  wefi;ern  coaft  of  the  cailem  peninfula  of 
India,    and   approaches  the  north-eaft  frontier  of 
China.     It  is   1050  miles  in  length,  and  600  in 
breadth,  and  is  larger  than  Germany.    The  coun- 
try is  fertile  and  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  are  re- 
markable for  their  comelineis  of  perfon,  polite  man- 
ners, and  improvement  in  arts.    The  knowledge  of 
Hindooftan  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  has  been  extended  by  the  refearches  of  the 
Afiatic  Society,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  has  been 
made  better  kno\\  n  by  the  exertions  of  the  African 
Society,  and  the  travels  qf  Park,  Brown,  and  Bar- 
row :  the  northern  boundaries  of  America  have  been 
likewife  more  fully  difclofed  by  thejoumies  of  jHleame 
fijid  Mackenzie* 

§  Yet 
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Yet  even  confidering  theie  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  fcience,  it  is  ftill  far  from  being  ad- 
vanced to  a  complete  ftate,  and  the  accurate  ftudent 
may  not  only  find  reafon  to  join  the  learned  D'An* 
ville  in  his  complaint,  tiiat  there  are  many  errors  in 
Geography,  but  if  he  be  ardent  and  uiquifitive  ho 
may  lament^  that  there  are  many  defe3;s. 

Thefe  defe^  can  only  be  fupplied  by  the  perfe'* 
rerance  of  navigators  to  difcover  new  countries,  and 
the  refearches  of  travellera  to  afcertain  their  exa6l  li-* 
mitBf  and  relative  pofitions^  their  cuftoms,  infutu* 
tiona  and  produce. 

Sufficient  portions,  however,  of  the  globe  are 
known,  and  deicribed,  to  gratify  curiofity,  with  re<* 
fped  to  all  the  countries  moil  interefting  to  our  in- 
quiries. And  as  the  ftudent  advances  in  the  kind 
of  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  folving  problems 
on  globes,  and  the  examination  of  maps,  he  will 
qualify  himfelf  for  the  perufal  of  voyages,  travels, 
and  tours,  which  at  every  period  of  life  form  fome 
of  the  moft  entertaining  fubjecb  of  literary  refearciu 

The  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  Geography  art 
too  numerous  to  admit  a  detailed  recital.  Without 
its  afliftance,  no  reader  can  have  a  cl^ar  idea  of  the 
fcene  where  any  occurrence  takes  place;  but  is  liable 
to  the  groi&ft  miftakes  by  confounding  one  part  of 
the  world  with  another.  It  is  equally  applicable  to 
modem  as  to  ancient  hiftory,  and  introduces  the  pleaf- 
ing  combination  of  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of 

placesi 
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plwes,  and  the  chara^rs  and, manners  of  the  dif- 
ferent inhabitants.  It  affifts  the  memory  by  the 
aflbciations  of  ideas/  which  it  fuggefts;  and  tb6 
profpeS:  of  a  country  reprefented  by  a  map,  or 
a  globe,  recalls  to  mind  the  memorable  deeds  which 
have  been  performed  in  it,  as  well  as  its  ill^ullrious 
men. 

Perfons  in  various  fituations  of  life  are  interefted 
in  the  ftudy  of  geography,  and  may  reap  advantage 
and  pleafure  from  its  cultivation.  While  it  confd* 
tutes  a  branch  of  knowledge  eflentially  necefiary  for 
the  traveller,  the  merchant,  and  the  ikilor,  it  fuf- 
nifhes  abundant  information  to  the  naturalift  and 
the  philofopher.  It  is  not  only  requilite  for  every 
reader  of  hiftory,  but  for  every  one  who  perufes 
the  daily  accounts  of  the  events  which  are  taking 
place  in  various  places.  It  has  long  been  copiidered 
as. a  material  branch  of  polite  education ;  at  prefent 
indeed  it  is  more  particularly  requiiite  that  it  ihould 
be  fo,  as  the  Britiih  commerce  and  colonies  extend 
our  conne£iions  to  almoft  all  the  inhabited  parts  of 
the  globe. 

Chronology. 

Chronology  fumifiies  the  ftandard  by  which  the 
fuccefiion  of  time  is  meafured*  By  its  ailiftance 
we  can  calculate  the  rife  and  fall  of  empires,  the 
length  of  lives,  and  the  dates  of  all  remarkable  oc*- 
irurrances.  It  includes  eras  and  epochs.  Theie 
fignify  the  time  when  any  memoi'able  event  takeg 
place,  as  the  Chriftian  era  means  the  birth  of  Cbrift. 

Different 
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•    <^  .    •"  • 

Different  nations  have  adopted  different  modes  of 
•confuting  time.  The  moft  ancient  we  read  of  is 
that  of  Mofes.  In  his  defcription  of  the  deluge 
%e  calculates  by  months,  confifting  each  of  thirty 
days,  and  by  years,  confifting  of  360  days  each  \ 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  reckoned  in 
the  fame  manner^  and  from  them  probably  Mofes 
.adppted.his  miethod,  as  be  was  verfed  in  aU  their 
learning* 

The  Greeks  calculated  by  Olympiads,  An  Olym^ 
piad  is  a  ipace  of  four  years,  after  the  expimtion  of 
which,  thiat  is  in  the  fifA  year,  games  in  honour  of 

»  This  is  aftertlsd  \n  gehWal  terms  in  Doditey's  Preceptor,  and 

the  [xr(K>f  may  be  fatisfadorily  made  out  in  the  following  man- 

•ncir;  by  which  tb^  particular  detaiU  .of  Scripture,  relative^  to  tb« 

deluge itLGenefis,^  chap*  vi^  will  be  made  ei^afflly  to  amount  to 

^)[AaJ^m  totaJ  in  Gencfis^  chap,  viii,  v.  )3^ 

9  Months  17  Days.    The  time  wh^n  the  fouiM;^ot  of  tbe  deep 

wiere  dried  up* 
40  •  •  ^    Continuation  of  rain, 
40  -  -  ^     Inicreafe  of  the  deluge^ 
^  '     150  -  -  -    Its  continuation^ .    . 
40  -  -  -     Its  dccreafe. 
.    7  -  -  -    The  dove  Cent  from  the  ark  the  firft  time^ 
7  •  .  .    The  dove  fent  out  the  fecond  time. 


301  Day»  divided  by  30=10  Months  1  Day. 
Add  t|^  2  Months       2 

.      '     ,      12  Months  1  Pay«.^     . 

That  isy  ihefirjt  month  in  thejir/t  day  oftkemmthf  as  ftated  in 
chap.  viii.  v.  13,  token  the  face  of  the  ground  woi  dry^  and  ths 
w%Xtn  bad  intirisly  fubfided* 

Jupiter 
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Jofriter  Ofympius  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  feftivity  by  the  Greeks  near  Olympia,  a  city  in 
Peloponnefus.  They  were  fully  eftablifhed  in  the 
SSSSth  year  of  the  world,  776  before  Chrift.  This 
mode  of  con^putation  appears  to  have  ceafed  after 
the  d64th/  which  ended  A. 'D.  440,  as  we  have  no 
further  mention  of  them  in  hiftory. 

The  ufual  mode  of  Roman  computation  was  from 
the  years  which  had  elapfed  from  the  building  of  the 
CSty,  ^anno  urbis  condita,  exprefled  briefly  by  the 
letters  A.U.G.  Thfe  event  took'  place  in  the  3252d 
year  of  the  world,  and  the  752d  year  before  Chrift. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning  the  years  of  the 
world  is  to  take  4004  before  Chrift  for  the  era  of 
the  creation,  which  is  adopted  from  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Scriptures.     Chriftians  compute  from  the 
moft  memorable  of  all  eras,  the  birth  of  our  Sa<* 
viour,  which  happened  in  the  27th  year  of  the  reiga 
of  Auguftus,  and  in  the  year  of  Rome  749.    The 
Turks  compute  from  the  Hegiray  or  flight  of  Ma- 
homet from  Mecca ;  this  happened  in  the  622d  year 
of  our  Lord,   when  Heraclius  was  Emperor  of  the 
Eaft.  .  The  Julian,    or  old  ftile,  is  fo  called  from 
Julius  Ca&far,  who  regulated  the  Roman  Calendar. 
He  added  a    day   immediately    after   the  twenty- 
fourtli  of  February,  called  by  the  Romans  the  fixth 
of  the  Calends  of  March ;  as  it  was  thus  reckoned 
twice,  the  year  in  which  it  was  introduced  was  called 
BWextile,  or  what  we  call  Leap  Year.  . 

.      '  ■      This 
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This  Calendar  was  ftill  more  reformed  by  order 
of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  m  1539,  from  whence  aroie 
the  New  Style,  which  is  now  obferyed  in  every 
European  coqntryi  except  Ruffia«  The  Julian  year 
was  too  long  by  nearly  eleven  minutes^  whi^h  exec^ 
amounts  to  about  three  days  in  400  year^ :  the  Pope 
therefore,  with  the  advice  of  able  aftrotiomerS)  or* 
dained  that  a  day  in  every  ^  three  centuries  out  of 
four  ihould  be  omitted;  fo  that  every  centory, 
which  would  otherwife  be  a  biflextile  year,  is  made 
to  be  only  a  common  ye^r,  excepting  only  fuch  ceir*. 
turies  as  are  exactly  divifible  by  four,  which  happens 
once  in  four  centuries.  This  reformation  of  the 
Calendar  commenced  in  the  countries  under  the 
papat  influence  on  the  4th  of  Ofiober,  1583^  when 
ten  days  wei*e  omitted  at  oncei  which  had  been  over« 
run  fince  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325,  by  the  over- 
plus of  eleven  minutes  each  year.  In  England  this 
'New  Style  commenced  only  in  1752,  when  eleven 
days  were  omitted  at  once,  the  3d  of  September 
being  reckoned  the  1 4th  in  that  year;  as  the  fur* 
plus  minutes  had  then  amounted  to  eleven  days.-— 
The  Calendar  thus  reformed,  which,  by  an  Aft  of 
Parliament  in  the  24th  of  George  II.  was  ordered 
to  be  obferved,  comes  very  nearly  to  tlie  accuracy 
of  nature,  for  it  is  ordered  by  that  Aft,  that  Eafter 
Sunday,  on  which  the  reft  of  tlie  Feafts  depend,  is 
always  the  firft  Sunday  after  the  full  moon,  which 
happens  upon,  or  next  after  thej  21ft  of  March; 
and  if  the  full  moon  happens  on  a  Sunday,  Eafter^o 
day  is  the  Sunday  after. 

e 

CHAPTER 
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Th  Biftorjf  of  the  Jmf, 

JLHE  Ifraelites,  or  aocient  Jews,  wert  thoie  dii^ 
tinguiihed  people^  who  wei«  fatourfd  by  the  iirnne^ 
dis^te  care  of  the  Almighty,  and  condufiied  by  his 
^rpecial  guidance  to  Judea,  a  pktce  of  refidence  pro^ 
mifed  to  their  remote  anceftars.    In  conf^quence  of 
their  obftinacy»  idolatry,  and  wickednef^  and  more 
particularly  for  the  reje&ion  of  their  Mefliah,  they 
were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,    after  ^ftaining   n 
iGege  in  their  metropoib,    unparalleled  in  the  an- 
nals of   hiftory  for  its   diftrefles,    calamities,    and 
flaughten     Jerufalem  was  reduced  to  ruins,  the 
Jewifli  government  was  toftally  fnbverted,  and  the 
furviving  people  were  difperfed  over  moH  parte  of 
the;  world*    Theiir  defendants  (till  remain  unmixed 
with  the  reft  of  mankind,    and    are   marked   by 
their  original  features  of  national  peculiarity :  they 
Inhere  with  the  moft  zealous  attachment  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  forefathers,  aqd  cberifli  the  hopes,  of 
reftoration  to  their  farmer  proljparity  by  means  of 
a  glorious  aod  triumphant  Deliverer  ^ 

»  Many  of  the  inM«rials  for  this  chapter  were  fumifhe4  by 
the  works  of  Joftfphus,  Slillingfleet's  Orjgines  facrao,  Bryant'« 
Mythology,  Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  Teftament,  Maurice's  ludiaa 
i^intiquiticSi  tkc,  , 

The 
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The  Jews  preferve  with  the  mod  watchful  cafe  (be 
(acred  Books  of  their  ancient  writers.  And  afto* 
nifliing,  ^oery  qfiomjhing  it  is  to  ob/ervCf  that  in  the 
prophetical  parts  of  thefe  facfed  Books  are  contained 
the  cleareji  aUuJions  to  the  events  before  mentioned  of 
their  cvtraordinary  hi/iory.  Their  particular  con- 
duct, and  the  viciffiCudes  of  their  nationieil  affairs, 
were  prediSied  by  their  prophets,  and  more  efp^ialiy 
by  Mofes,  their  great  lawgiver,  in  the'  infancy  of  the 
world,  at  the  vaft  diftance  of  thirty-three  centuries 
from  the  pre;(ent  times.  The  accomplifhment  of 
thefe  prediSions  bears  die  fulleft  tod  moft  flf iking 
evidei^lce  to  the  truth  and  infpiration  of  their  Pro* 
pheta,  and  illuftrates  the  difpenfations  of  Providence 
to  his  chofeii>people. 

Thefe  facred  Books  contain  likewife  prophecies 
the  mofl  exad  of  the  character,  office,  and  anions 
of  the  Meffiah  of  the  Jews,  the  great  lawgiver 
of  the  Ctiriflians,  the  appointed  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

Such  interefting  circumflances  as  thefe,  in  addr« 
tion  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Jewifh  polity, 
confidered  as  a  divine  inflitution,  the  curious  man- 
ners and  cuftoms,  and  the  memorable  a£Hons  of 
the  defendants  of  Abraham,  viz.  of  the  moft  an* 
cient  people  of  whom  we  havei  any  authentic  ac- 
counts, combine  to  place  thefe  Books  firft  in  order 
of  importance,  as  in  order  of  time. 

If 
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If  we  confider,  L  The  great  antiqtuiy  of  thefe 
Books ;  II.  The  proofs  which  fupport  their  authen- 
ticity; III.  Their  fubjeQs^  the  charaBers  of  the 
writa^s,  and  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  order  of 
general  hiftory,  particularly  as  they  ftand  connected 
with  the  Chriitian  Revelation,  they  will  be  found  to 
deferve  our  very  earned  attention. 


I.  The  Antiquity  of  the  Scriptures. 

No  writmgs  of  any  other  nation  can  he  brought 
into  competition  in  this  refp^  with  thofe  of  the 
Jews.  In .  proof  of  this  affertioni  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  Mofes  lived  more  than  a  thoufand 
years  before  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  is  reputed 
the  father  of  Grecian  hiftory ;  and  rather  earlier  than 
he  flouri(hcd,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  clofed  the  ca- 
nonical records  of  the  Jews '.  As  another  proof  of 
the  priority  of  ihe  Jews  to  the  Greeks,  it  appears  by 
the  confeffion  of  the  Greek  writers  themfelves  that 
they  received  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  from  the 
Phenicians;  and  there  are  very  fufficicnt  grounds 
for  believing,  that  the  Phenician^s  derived  the  art 
of  writing  from  the  Jews.  The  acute  infidel  Por- 
phyry^ who  was  an  equal  enemy  both  to  Jews  and 
Ghriftians,  and  much  attached  to  the  learning  of 
Greece,  candidly   confefled,   that  Mofes,    and  the 

»  Mofes    -        -        -        -        -        B.C.  1571  years. 
Herodotus       •        .        •        .  445 

The  former  therefore  preceded  the  latter  1 1S6 
Nehemiah  lived       -        -        •        B.C.       455     . 

VOL.  I.  T  Prophets 
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Prophets  who  immediately  facceeded  him^  Bouriibed 
nearly  a  thoufimd  years  before  any  of  the  Greek 
philofopberi* 

The  Booksi  whidi  compoie  tlie  Canon  of  the 
Jevrilh  Scripturesi  have  the  concurremre  of  all  anti- 
quity in  favour  of  tlieir  originality.  They  were 
delivered  to  the  Hebrews  in  tlieir  own  language, 
with  every  mark  of  genuiiienels,  by  the  perfons, 
whofe  names  they  bear ;  and  theib  perfons,  by  re- 
cording contemporary  events,  conftantly  appealed 
to  well-known  i>roofi  of  their  regard  to  truth. 
Tiie  prophetical  Book^  in  particular  contain  th%. 
evidetices  of  thei^*  inlpirationi  m  well  fts  of  the 
integrity  and  piety  of  their  autlioi^d*  The  external 
proofs  are  clear  and  ftrong^  as  well  as  the  internal ; 
in  con(eG|uencc  of  which  all  thefe  Books  have  air- 
ways been  preferved  with  the  greateft  care,  and 
hdve  beep  held  in  the  highert;  vertcration. 

It  is  no  lefs  curious  than  important  to  remcurk 
the  traditions  prefer ved  in  the  Pagan  world,  which 
confirtn  the  truth  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  or  the  five 
books  written  by  Mofes.  The  tenet  of  Thales, 
llie  great  philofopher  of  Miletus,  that  water  y^M 
the  firft  eletnent ;  the  doftrine  of  Pythagoras,  that 
the  nniverie  was  treated  from  a  fliapdefs  mafs  of 
matter;  the  opinions,  that  the  world  was  formed 
by  an  Almighty  Power,  wiio  gave  to  man  the  do- 
minion over  the  inferior  animals;  and  that  man 
in  his  primeval  Itats  was  innocent  and  happy,  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  earlieft  times.     Many  other 

parts 
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parts  of  Grecian  mytbologyy  as  well  as  the  tradi- 
tions prevalent  among  the  various  nations  of  the 
earthy  and  particularly  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vaft  continent  of  Afia,  agree  with  the  Mofaical 
account  of  the  creation.  Noah,  jthe  ark,  and  the 
dove,  are  circumfiances  of  traditioa  in  aimoft  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  Flood  is  the  epoch  from 
which  is  dated  the  origin  of  all  records  \ 

The  beginning  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  reads 
very  ^uch  like  a  free  poetical  verfion  of  the  firft 
eba^t^s  of  the  Book  of  Genefis,  adapted  to  the 
taile  of  the  Romans.  Ovid  defcribes  the  creation 
of  ttie  world  by  an  Almighty  Power  out  of  a  rude 
and  unorganifed  mafs,  called  chaos,  that  is,  the 
earth  without  Jorm  and  mid  of  Moies.  Ovid  de- 
icribes  the  fu  [priority  given  to  man  over  all  other 
animals,  and  his  innocent  and  happy  ftate  in  the 
golden  age,  when  the  earth  brought  forth  fponta- 
neoufly  the  moft'  delicious  fruits  for  his  fub- 
fiftence ;  what  is  this  but  Adam  in  the  garden  of 
Eden?  When  the  race  of  men  became  depraved 
and  finful,  the  Supreme  Being  deftroyed  them  by  a 
deluge,  with  the  exception  only  of  one  guiltlefs 
pair,  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  They  are  preferved 
upon  a  mountain ;  alluiive  to  that  where  the  ark 
of  Noah  refted  after  the  flood.    The  effort  of  the 

*  Cicero  thus  reprefenU  tke  opinion  of  Tbi^.  '*  Aquam  ei!^ 
initiom  reruro,  Uciifn  aatem  tam  mentem  ifim  ex  aqua  eun^la 
fingcret."  Cicero  de  Nat*  Deorum,  K  i.  c.  xxv.  Thii  comci 
very  clofe  to  the  Mofaic  account :  The  Sj^irii  (jf  Ood  moved  upon 
thfface  of  the  waten.    Gen,  u 

T  2  giants 
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giants  to  fcale  the  heavens,  is  evidently  a  ftory 
founded  upon  the  attempt  to  build  the  tower  of 
BabeL  Many  other  refeinblances  might  be  pointed 
out,  but  ihefe  may  be  fufficient  to  prove  the  fource 
from  which  the  defcriptions  of  tb^  Poet  muft  have 
been  originally  derived. 

The  Chaldeans  preferved  the  hiftory  of  thcw 
Xifurus,  who  was  the  Noah  of  Mofes.  The  Egyp- 
tians aiTerted,  that  Mercury  had  engr^ived  his .  doc« 
trine  upon  columns,  which  had  refifted  the  vkflenee 
of  a  deluge.  The  Chioefe  hiftorians  record,  that 
Peyrun,  a  mortal  beloved  and  prote6ked  by  the 
Gods,  faved  himfelf  in  a  vefiel  from  the  general 
inundation.  The  Hindoos  fay  that  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  fpread  over  tiie  furface  of  the  whole 
earth,  except  one  mountain  to  the  north — that 
one  woman  with  feven  men  iaved  themfqlves  on 
this  nKHintain  with  cerlain  plants  and  animals. 
They  add,  in  fpeaking  of  their  God  Viflinou,  that 
at  the  deluge  he  transformed  himfelf  into  a  fiih, 
and  condu6ted  the  veflel  which  preferved  the  relics 
of  the  human  race.  This  veflel,  which  reprefented 
the  ark  of  Noah,  is  likewife  a  fubje£k  of  tradition  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world* 

That  the  facrifice  of  animals  was  neceflary  to 
appeafe  the  offended  gods,  was  a  religious  tenet 
very  general  and  very  ancient  The  account  of 
the  long  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  is  confirmed  by 
writers  of  various  countries.  Their  primitive  mieui- 
nersy  and  their  mode  of  performing  (acrifices,   and 

offering 
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offering  prayers  to  the  great  Author  of  nature  on 
die  fummits  of  mountains,  and  in  the  retirements 
of  groves,  agree  with  the  defcriptions  of  Homer, 
and  many  other  early  writers.  Zoroafter,  the  great 
teacher  of  the  ancient  Periians,  derived  from  the 
Books  of  Moies  the  firft  principles  of  his  religion, 
his  ceremonial  laws,  his  account  of  the  creation, 
of  the  firft  parents  of  mankind,  of  the  Patriarchs, 
and  particularly  of  Abraham,  whofe  pure  religiuit 
he  proMed  to  reftore. 

In  the  attributes  and  chara6l:ers  of  the  Heathen 
gods  may  be  fdiind  allufions  to  the  ancient  exprcf- 
fions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the  cuftoms, 
laws,  and  ceremonies  of  manj^  other  nations  may 
be  traced  a  refemblance  to  the  Mofaical  inftitutions* 
In  the  accounts  of  the  deities  or  the  Pagans,  and 
the  early  heroes  and  benefa^rs  of  mankind,  par* 
ticularly  in  thofe  wliich  adorn  the  pages  of  Grecian 
hiftory,  are  reprefented  many  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
other  illuftrious  perfons  recorded  in  Scripture.  Man}^ 
princij)les  of  the  moft  eminent  philoibphera,  many  fic- 
tions of  the  moft  admired  poets,  both  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  many  inftitutions  of  the  ^moft  renowned 
Heathen  lawgivers,  cannot  fail,  by  their  circumftances 
ofrefemblance,  to  Aice&  dur  attention  to  the  gre&t 
Legiflator  of  the  Jews.  The  moft  venerable  and 
ancient  traditions  of  the  world  feem  to  contain  the 
parts  of  one  original  and  uniform  fyftem,  which 
was  broken  by  the  difperfion  of  the  primeval  fami- 
lies after  the  deluge,  flnd  corrupted  by  the  revolu- 
tions 
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tions  of  ages.  They  were  the  ftreams,  which  6owe4 
through  the  various^  couBtries  of  tlie  earth,  from 
the  great  foarce  of  Mofaical  hifiory. 

Jofephus,  the  Jewi(h  hiftorian,  Bouriilied  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  VefpaiGan.  He  was  a  perfoo 
of  great  iearniog  and  eminence,  and  coodu^ied  his 
inquiries  widi  fmgular  diligence,  iodu&ryi  and 
care.  He  corroborates  the  teftimony  of  the  facred 
writer^  and  illuftrates  their  truth ;  as  be  not  only 
gives  a  regular  detail  of  the  moft  remarkable  tranf- 
aOions  of  the  Jews,  but  introduces  con&derable 
notices  of  all  tho^  people,  with  whom  they  formed 
alliances,  or  carried  on  wars.  In  im  treatife  againft 
Apion,  he  expofes  the  contradifiiooa,  which  occurred 
iti  the  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  and  Phenician  records ; 
vindicates  the  auUiority  of  the  Jewiih  Scriptures ; 
defcribes  the  care,  which  was  taken  in  their  prer 
fervation;  and  Itates  their  fuperior  preteniioos, 
more  particularly  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  the  re* 
ipe6t  and  reverence  of  mankind 

#» 
II.  The  Proofs  of  their  Authenticity. 

The  fupport  given  by  the  cariieft  Heathen  writers 
to  the  recwds  of  Scripture  is  very  ftrong.  The 
fragments  of  Sancboniathon,  the  moft  ancient  his- 
torian of  Pheniqia,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  flou- 
riihed  not  long  after  the  death  of  Mofes,  confirm 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  origm  of  the  world, 
and  of  many  perfons  and  places  mentioned  in  the 

Pentateuch. 
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Pentateuch.  Berofus  the  Chaldean,  and  Manetho 
the  Egyptian,  ^vho  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  reprefented  feveral 
eircuinilanees  conformably  to  the  accounts  given 
by  Mofes".  They  wrote  indeed  about  the  time 
when  the  Old  Teframent  was  tranflated  into  Greek  r 
but  even  taking  it  for  granted,  that  they  derived 
their  accounts  from  the  veriion  of  the  Septuagint, 
their  evidence  is  of  no  fmall  importance,  as  it 
(hows  the  honour  urfaich  was  paid  by  the  moil 
learned  perfons  of  tlie  £a^  to  the  facred  records' 
of  the  Jews ;  and  that  they  looked  upon  them  as 
the  pureft  and  the  moft  authentic  fources  of 
hiftory. 

The  tf anfafiions  and  literature  of  the  Jews  were 
too  remarkable  to  efcape  the  attention  of  the  learned 
and  inquifitive  Pagans,  when  Judea  became  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire.  Many  particulars 
relative  to  the  eminent  charadier  of  Jofepb^  as.  a 
minifter  to  Pharaoh,  and  as  an  infpired  prophet; 
to  the  emigration  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  their 
miraculous  paflfage  through  the  Red  Sea,  their  fet-* 
tlement  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  inftitntions  and  cere* 
monies  of  the  Law,  the  Q^lendour  of  Jerufalem  in  its 
moft  flourifiiing  times,  the  magnificence  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  fupreme,  eternal,  and  immutable 
nature  of  the  gi*eat  obje£l  of  their  worfliip,  are 
related  by  Diodorus  Sieulus,  Strabd,  Pliny  the 
elder,  Tacitus,  and  Jufttn.    The^  eminent  writers, 

however 
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however  erroneous  in  fome  particulars,  are  (ufBcH 
ently  correft  in  others;  and  however  they  may  differ 
in  fome  circumftances  from  each  other,  they  agree  in 
the  great  outlines  of  hiftor}\  They  ihow  that  the 
Jewjfli  records  were  in  their  times  thought  worthy  of 
high  credit ; — and  that  fa6b>  well  known  in  the  world 
,to  be  true  and  important,  were  faithfully  related  in 
thofe  records. 

The  greateft  care  was  taken  of  the  books '  of  the 
Old  Teftament  in  every  period  of  the  ancient  Church 
of  the  Jews.  The  original  copies  were  depofited  in 
the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  to  ferve  for  a  (acred  memo- 
rial to  pofterity.  They  were  read  in  all  the  fyna-. 
gogues  as  long  as  the  Jewiih  government  remained ; 
and  the  Jews  themfelves  were  fo  fcrupuloufly  ob- 
fervant  of  the  ftri(%  purity  and  integrity  of  the  facred 
text,  as  to  number  every  letter,  and  remark  bow 
often  it  occurred  They  were  accurately  tranfcribed 
in  every  age,  and  tranflations  were  made  into  dif- 
ferent languages ;  fo  that,  as  copies  were  multiplied, 
fecurities  for  the  purity  of  the  text  increafed ;  and 
forgery  and  corruption,  in  any  paflage  of  import* 
an(^,  became  in  the  courfe  of  time  impradicable. 
The  whole  religion,  and  all  the  civil  and  facred  efta* 
blifhipents  of  the  Jewiih  people,  were  founded  upon 
the  books  of  Mofes  in  particular,  which  were  ad- 
drefled  to  his  contemporaries — that  is  to  thofe,  who 
had  feen  his  miracles,  and  heard  his  laws  from  hi$ 
own  mouth,  and  guarded  with  the  moil  zealous  care 
the  volumes  which  recorded  them.  The  Inilitutions 
of  Mofes  were  incorporated  into  the  commonwealth 

of 
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of  the  Jews ;  the  exigence  and  fupport  of  their 
government  depended  upon  them ;  and  their  religion 
and  laws  were,  fo  interwoven  that  they  could  not  be 
Separated.  Their  right  to  tlie  laud  of  Canaan  de* 
pended  upon  their  confelfion  of  the  fovereignty  of 
God,  who  gave  it  to  them ;  and  on  the  ti*uth  of 
the  Mofaical  hiftory,  relative  to  the  divine  promifes 
made  to  the  Patriarchs.  The  dimensions  whicli  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  were  fuch 
checks  upon  both  parties,  as  to  preferve  the  text  of 
the  Law  in  a  ftate  of  purity ;  and  the  difputes,  which 
prevailed  between  the  Pharifees  and  Sadducees, 
ierved  equally  to  prevent  any  interpolations  in  the 
other  books. 

Mahomet,  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  in  Ara- 
bia, the  acute  and  determined  enemy  both  of  Jews 
and  Chriftians,  who  was  raifed  up  by  Providence 
to  be  the'  ^^ourge  of  the  degenerate  Chriftians  of 
the  feventh  century,  profe0ed  his  veneration  of  the 
patriarchs  and  of  Mofes,  and  revered  the  fan6tity 
pf  the  Jewifh  inftitutions  \  Senfible  of  the  high 
efteem  in  which  they  were  held  among  all  the  nation^ 
of  the  Eaft,  he  has  not  only  intermixed  the  moil 
important  fad:s  related  in  them,  with  the  abfurd 
contents  pf  his  Law,  but  has  endeavoured,  from 
their  exprcffions,  to  draw  arguments  in  favour  of  his 
ownmiflion\ 

But 

• 

yf  Sale's  Coran,  p.  6.  l6.  497>  ,&c.  i 

»  *'They  fay,  become  Jews,  or  Chrifliaiif,  that  y«  may. be 

diredled. 
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But  tvbat  is  the  fanftion  of  the  author  of  the 
Koran  to  that  given  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament?  The  Evangelifis  and  Apoftles  conftantly 
refer  to  thefe  facred  books,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  Prophecies.  They  apply,  illuftrate,  explain,  and 
quote  abundant  texts,  not  merely  as  human  pro- 
du6tions,  then  popular  among  their  countrymen ;  but 
becaufe  they  contained  the  commands  of  God,  and 
were  the  immediate  declarations  of  his  will.  And,  (o 
bring  forward  an  evidence  of  the  bigheft  authority  in 
their  favour,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  himfelf,  even 
He  who  came  exprefely  from  heaven  to  bear  wit-i 
nefs  of  the  truth,  exhorted  the  Jews  to  fearch  the 
Scriptures^  for  that  they  teftiiied  of  him.  Frequently,^ 
as  he  reproved  the  Jews  for  their  erroneous  doctrines 
and  traditions,  he  never  laid  to  their  charge  any  cor- 
ruption of  their  facred  booics.  At  once  to  prove 
their  authenticity  and  divine  infpiration,  beginning 
at  Mofes  and  all  the  Prophet s^  he  expounded  unto 
his  difciples  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concern- 
ing  himfelf.  In  hb  final  iuftruftions  to  them  before 
his  afcetifion,  he  reminded  them,  (I  again  quote  his 
own  moft  facred  and  mofi  decifive  expreffions,)  Thefe 
are  the  words  tthich  I  Jpake  unto  you,  while  I  was 

direAed.  Say  nay,  we  follow  the  religion  of  Abraham  the 
orthodox,  who  was  no  idolater.  Say,  we  bclievo  in  God,  aiWI 
that  which  hath  been  fent  down  unto  us^  and  that  wbicb  hatb 
been  fent  down  unto  Abraha^i,  and  Khmael,  and  Ifaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  the  tribes ;  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto 
Mofes,  and  Jefus,  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  the 
Prophets  from  their  Lord,  Ice.''  Al  Koran,  chap.  2.  eiititied 
the  Cow. 

yet 
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yfit  vith  you  ;  that  all  things  muft  be  fulfilled  wluch 
pere  written  in  the  Law  of  Mofes^  and  in  the  Pro^ 
phetSy  and  in  the  PJalnUf  cofioermng  me  ^  Our  Lord, 
by  thus  adopting  the  comtnon  divMon  of  the  Lav, 
the  Ptophets,  and  the  Pfalms,  which  comprehended 
all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  ratified  the  Candn  of  the 
Old  Teftament ;  and  by  declaring  fo  expreisly  that 
Ithole  books  contained  prophecies  which  muft  be  fuU 
4Ued)  he  eftabliflied  tfaetr  divine  infpiration ;  fince  it 
10  an  attribnte'of  the  Aknighty  alone  to  enable  men 
po  foretd  liitiire  e vents^  wi|;fa  oertainty  *• 


Abundant  witoefies  in  all  fucceeding  ages  can  be 
brought  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  The  Jews,  difperfed  iince  the  defiruc'^ 
tioB  of  Jeniialeni  over  all  parts  of  the. world,  faaTB 
e9tr  been  prepared  to  fufier  any  hardihip,  rather 
0)aa  reoounee  the  commands  of  their  great  Law** 
giver,  and  rejedr  the  records  of  their  infpired  Pro^ 
|>beta.  They  have,  in  common  with  t\ii  numerooa 
Cfalrildao  converts,  laboured  io  this  pious  work  of 

preferving  the  lacred  volnme  unimpaired  by  the  acci- 
dents of  time,  and  uncorrupted  by  artful  interpolation. 
One  generation  has  tranfmitted  a  regular  teftimony 
to  another,  and  the  chain  of  evidence  has  remaii^ed 
unbroken  for  a  f^rvks  of  ages.  But  where  are  tlie 
pure  and  unmixed  defeendanCs  of  the  Greeks  of 

y  JUoke,  xxiv.  4,U 

*  BiJbop  of  Uncolf  s  Element  of  Cbrifti^o  Th^Iogjrt 
tq).  L  c.i. 

Romws, 
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Romansi  to  atteft  the  genuineneis  o(  their  moft 
dteemed  books  ?  Where  are  the  fubjed;s  of  Solon^ 
X>ycurgus^  or  Numa,  who  at  this  pr^fent  time  con* 
form  to  the  inftitutionsy  and  are  governed  by  die 
edi€b  of  thefe  ancient  legiflators  ?  As  no  fuch  evi- 
dences are  known  to  exiil,  vain  is  it  to  require 
them. 

To  the  tefiimony  we  derive  from  the  thing  de* 
fcendants  of  the  Ifraelites^  we  have  nothing  fimilar 
in  the  world  for  the  fupport  of  ancient  writings, 
becaufe  Ithey  not  only  from  age  to  age  have  afierted, 
and  itill  continue  to  afiert  tlieir  genutnenefs,  under 
fuch  peculiar  cireutnitances  of  oppreflion  and  fo* 
reign  dombion ;  but  adhere  to  the  laws  contained 
in  the  books  in  queftion.  Their  pra&ice  is  a  de- 
cifive  proof  of  their  belief;  and  titiis  double  evidenee, 
coofifting  in  their  convi&ion  of  the  genuineneis  of 
the  books,  and  in  the  dire^ion  of  their  conduft  by 
the  rules  thofe  books  contain,  afcends  higher  and 
higher  into  antiquity,  til)  pafling  through  fucoeffive 
ag^,  we  reach  the  precife  times  in  which  Moles  and 
the  Prophets  flourilhed. 

Convinced  by  the  cleared  arguments  of  the  au^ 
thenticity  of  the  Old  Teilament,  the  great  Newton 
efteemed  it  the  pn^r  introduction  to  the  know- 
ledge of  profane  antiquity.  He  found  that  the 
periods  of  Judaical  generations  and  defcents,  which 
anfwered  to  the  fabulous  ages  of  Grecian  hiftory, 
were  exa£kly  of  the  fame  length  with  thoie  which 
have  been  meafured  m  later  times^  fince  hiltory  has 

been 
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been  confidered  as  authentic.  He  afcertained,  like- 
xvife,  that  the  Hebrew  accounts  coincided  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  general 
courfe  of  nature ;  and  were  not  like  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  chronology,  which  is  in  many  cafes  founded 
upon  improbable  and  arbitrary  foppofitions.  Fur« 
niihed  with  fuch  an  important  clue  to  his  difcoveries, 
this  great  aftronomer  applied  the  principles  of  his 
favourite  fcience  to  the  elucidation  of  hiftory.  By 
coniidering  the  relation  which  fubfifted  between  the 
preceffion  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  lapfe  of  time,  he 
rectified  the  whole  fyftem  of  proiane  chronology*. 
Thus  he  difiufed  light  over  a  region  of  darkneis,  and 
rendered  the  records  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
clear,  confiftent,  and  probable,  by  the  application 
of  tbefe  principles  :  but  be  was  fo  far  from  di(turb« 
ing  the  order  of  events,  or  coiitradi^ing  the  compu- 
tations of  time  ftated  in  the  facred  Books,  that  their 
truth  and  accuracy  were  invariably  confirmed  by  his 
refearches  \ 

Such  are  fome  of  the  proofs 'which  confirm  the 
authenticity  of  the  Old  Teflament;  and  from  a 
review  of  them,  we  conclude  that,  in  point  of  ftrength 
lind  authority,  thefe  proofs  are  fuperior  to  thofe 

*  Tbe  eqiiino^al  points  are  found  by  aftronomcrs  to  change 
tbctr  places,  and  go  backward  or  weftward,  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac.  This  is  called  their  prtcefion. 
Dr.  Bradley  fuppofcs  it  to  be  a  <]egree  in  about  feventy  years : 
the  calculation  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  does  not  amount  to  To 
much. 

^  PrieAle/s  Ledures  on  Hiftory,  p.  S9,  &c. 

that 
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tbat  can  be  adduced  to  fupport  any  oAer  ancient 
writings. 


III.  The  SiibjeSs  of  the  Booh,  and  CkaraS'erg 

of  the  IVriters. 

The  flibjeas  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Teftament 
are  truly  wonderful  and  ilriking,  and  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  furpais  all  monuments  of  profane  learn* 
ing»  equally  in  importance  as  in  antiquity.  And  of 
all  the  parts  which  compofe  the  (acred  canon,  none 
are  more  curious  than  Gencfis,  the  firft  book  written 
by  Alofes ;  becaufe  it  contains  a  (ketch  of  the  earlieft 
hiftory  of  mankind.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  crea^ 
tion  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants^  the  fall  of  our 
firfl;  parents  from  a  ftate  of  innocence  and  happinefs^ 
and  their  banilhment  from  the  garden  of  Eden;  the 
repeated  promifes  of  a  future  reftorer  of  the  loft  blef- 
fings  of  mankind ;  the  hiftory  of  the  Patriarchs,  ho- 
noured by  the  Revelations  of  Jehovah  ;  the  defcrip- 
tk>n  of  the  general  deluge ;  the  difperfion  of  the  pro* 
genitors  of  the  human  race  over  all  the  earth ;  the 
adoption  of  a  particular  family  to  preferve  the  re- 
membrance, and  eftabliih  the  worlhip  of  the  true 
God,  and  their  profperous  fettlement  in  Egypt.  In- 
ftances  indeed  are  mentioned  of  early  depravity,  and 
the  violence  of  the  paflions,  attended  with  fuitable 
puni(hment5 ;  yet  fociely  appears  under  its  fimpleft 
form  in  point  of  mannersy  and  we  difcei*n  no  traces 

of 
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of   the   luxury  and    falfe  refinement  of  fubfequent 
times. 

In  the  facred  books  of  the  Jews  is  recorded  an  ac- 
count  of  the  defcendants  of  Ifrael ;  a  race  of  men 
fele^d  from  all  others,  and  favoured  with  fucceilive 
revelations  of  the  divine  wilL  Jnilances  are  given 
of  their  iidelitV)  perverfenefs^  and  difobedience ;  of 
their  glory,  and  triumphs ;  their  difgraces,  and  their 
fubje^ion  to  foreign  powers.  Here  is  feen  the  fuper- 
intendence  of  a  divine  and  efpecml  Providence 
watching  over  innocence,  fufpending  wrath,  and 
taking  the  moft  iignal  vengeance  upon  unrepented 
offences.  Her6  are  developed  the  failings  of  the 
tndt  virtuous  pei^fons^  and  the  obdurate  wickedneis 
of  confirmed  iinnei;s.  Here  are  difplayed  the  mixed 
cbara6lers  even  of  the  moft  excellent  men,  the  emi- 
nent examples  of  faith  and  piety,  of  courage  and 
patience,  in  the  condufb  of  Abraham,  Lot,  Job, 
Jofeph,  Mofes,  David^  He^ekiah^  Jofiah,  and  Daniel. 
And  moil  interefting  is  it  to  obferve,  that  the  know-- 
ledge  of  the  one  true  God  was  communicated  to  this 
people,  and  prefer ved  by  them  alone;  that  they  had 
the  moft  fublime  ideas  of  his  nature  and  attributes  ; 
that  a  magnificent  temple  was  erefled  to  his  honour, 
a  regular  fervice  was  iuftituted;  holy  ceremonies 
were  performed ;  an  order  of  priefts  of  one  particular 
tribe  was  confecrated;  a  pure  worikip  was  efia* 
biiflied  by  his  expreis  command,  and  regulated  by 
his  particular  laws.  Thus  were  the  Jews  enlightened 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  true  objeift  of  divine  worihip; 

and 
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and  thus  were  the  purity  and  holinefs  of  their  reli-* 
gious  ordinadces  conduced  at  a  time  when  all  other 
nations  prefented  a  wide  fcene  of  grois  fuperftition 
and  mental  darknefs ;  when  the  reft  of  the  buman 
race,  and  even  the  moft  intelligent  and  poliihed  na* 
tions  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  (bowed  the  moft  abjeft 
degradation  of  their  nature,  by  proftratmg  them^ 
felves  before  idols  of  their  own  workmanfbip ;  and 
(!ontradid:ed  the  evidence  of  their  fenics  and  the 
convi^on  of  their  reafon,  by  imputing  to  ftatues 
made  of  wood  or  fione  the  attributes  of  divine 
power. 

We  fee  likewife  a  fucceffion  of  Prophets  raifed  up 
among  them,  to  communicate  the  divine  will,  to  warn 
them  of  evib,  and  to  announce  to  th^  biefiings  to 
come.  Thefe  holy  men,  ever  obedient  to  the  call  of 
Heaven,  rpfe  fuperior  to  all  worldly  coniiderations ; 
and  with  a  fpirit  of  intrepidity  and  independence, 
which  clearly  (hewed  that  Heaverl  was  the  (burce  of 
tiieir  reliance,  they  executed  their  facred  commiffions, 
tmawed  by  the  threats  of  kings,  or  the  refentment  of 
the  people.  They  foretold  remote  events  in  times 
when  tb<^  appeared  moft  improbable  ever  to  take 
place,  and  when  no  human  foreiight,  and  no  calcula- 
tion of  chances,  could  guide  them  to  the  difcovery  of 
the  particular  affairs,  which  fulfilled  their  prediftions. 
Mofes,  in  a  long  and  moft  interefiing  detail  of  threats 
and  promiiei,  foretold  the  exact  manner  in  whicb 
his  people  were  ordained  to  be  happy  or  miferable, 
according  as  they  followed  or  difobeyed  the  divine 
laws.     At  a  fubfcqueat  period,  Ifaiah  folemnly  ad- 

dreffcd 
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dfefled  Cyras  by  his  name,  more  than  a  hundred 
ytsats  before  bis  birtb^  as  the  deliverer  of  Ifrael,  and 
the  new  founder  of  the  Holy  City  *•  When  Babylon 
was  (hining  in  th^  meridian  of  her  glory,  and  its  mo* 
narchs  ruled  over  all  the  nations  of  the  Eaft  with  the 
moft  uncontrolled  fway,  the  fame  Prophet  predicted 
the  total  fubverfion  of  their  empire,  and  the  complete 
deflation  of  their  vaft  metropolis.  That  all  thefe 
and  numerous  other  predictions  were  exaftly  veri* 
fied  by  the  events,  are  truths  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  profane,  as  well  as  facred  hiftory* .  The 
fame  infpired  Prophets  had  a  much  more  grand  and 
important  objeft  in  view-  than  to  declare  the  future 
dilpenfations  of  Providence  to  one  nation  in  parti- 
cular;  for  they  announced,  in  terms  at  firft  dark  and 
TOyfteriou8,.but  progreffively  more  clear  and  circum- 
iltatial,  the  future  birth  of  a  MeiliahT-a  glorious 
King^-a  divine  Legiflator,  who  was  to  aboliih  the 
facrifices  and  religious  inititutions  of « the  Jews,  and 
proclaim  and  eftablifh  a  general  Law  for  the  obferv- 
ance  andhappinefe  of  all  mankind.  Here  the  £van» 
gelifts  <;ontribute.  their  aid  to  illuibrate  the  dedara- 
tionsofthe  Prophets,  and  unite  the  hiftory  of  the 
Old  with  that  of  the  New  Teftament  in  the  clofeft 
and  mo(t  indiflbluble  bonds  of  Ainion/ 

The  hiitorical  books  of  Scripture,  coniidered  from 
the  giving  of  the  iLaw  to  Mofes,  to  the  reformation 

«  Ifaiah  flouriflied,  B.  C.  757.    Cyrus,  B.  C.  589,  See  Hiftory 
the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

vol.  I.  u  in 


h  the  worfiiip  and  government  by  N^tem^i  tfM^ 
the  Bftbyknifii  captivity,  contitiQ  a  Jucasntry  iMtcouof 
of  the  J^H  lib  aifdiri^  for  at  period  of  mirf  thin  teit 
eenturiea^  They  were  evjdeirtly  dp*  kitencfed  Hy 
give  a  complete  d^taX  ^  u^iionsA  traniAiiSHQiifi^  M 
their  writers  1^  ^  caojre  fiifaiiiiie  and  importeat  i^nd 
in  view*^  To  iUuftrate  the  prepheaita^  by  Milatiog 
circiim^Qees^  which  exifted  at  the  tiina  when  tbey 
weie  ttttaped^  and  t»  (bow  diair  accon^riiflunc^ ;  tcr 
record  various'  revelationa  of  the  Divioe  will)  and  Ho^ 
deicribe  the  ftate  of  leligitur  among  ti^e  Uebraivsr 
and^the  v^bus  diijpienfitioDa  of  Pcowdence  m  pobr 
lie,  as  wdl  as  10  private  eeeurrances,  feen  bo  have 
been  tbek  ehief  c^e^  Heace  it  it  that  the  ehaitt 
of  hiftai^  is  fiimetiiaea  biokeB'  into  detached  parts^ 
and  it3^  detail  is  interrupted  by  a  ijeeital  of  privatr 
tranfa^ionst  The  books  of  Scriptai^  ecd^onally 
aflume  the  bmBy  and  comprii^^  the  beauties  of  9 
very  intereiling  kbd  of  biography.  Qf  this  aature 
are  the  book  of  Job  remarkable  fbr  the  ammate^ 
ftile  and  AiUime  ftibjefis  of  its  diakgues,  and  the 
fimple  aod  pleafing  narratives  of  Buth  and  Eftber  ; 
but  they  ave  far  from  beii^  uficoqoeded  viilk  tie 
principal  deign  af  the  fitered*  writexs ;.  ioeJoraeb^  aa 
tiiey  fliow  that  the  feme  divine  Piavicienca  wBtcb 
prefided  over  1^  nation  at  large,  eiHiended  its  par<^ 
ticular  eape  tO'  mdividiials^  and  that  the  exanfiples' 
#f  pcivate  virtue  iveve  infeparabk  from  the  gM»at  ii>- 
ferefts  of  publie  welfare  aod  bappioefe  \ 

'  Mefes  £burifted,  B.  C.  1571.    Nehemiabi^B*  C.  516; 

•  Gniy'8  Key,  p.  124. 


The  Ifi*a6lites,  for  jtiBxiy  ages  feparated  from  tbe 
left  of  mankind  by  their  peculiar  inftitution^y  w^ 
little  acquainted  ii^ith  commerce,  and  made  fmall 
advances  in  thofe  aLrtdi  which  with  a  refinement  of 
iaite  and  a  variety  of  employments,  introduce  luxuiy 
and  corruption  of  manners.  They  were  governed 
by  equal  faws,  and  poflefled  nearly  equal  property. 
They  iuimitt^  iki  hereditary  diltinStion  of  ranic^  ex« 
cept  in  favour  of  the  regal  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the 
fi^lrdotal  family  of  Leti.  Their  occupations  from 
the  earlleft  times  were  of  the  moft  fimple  kind^  and 
tonfifted  in  pttftura§e  and  agriculture.  To  guide  the 
.|)l0iigfa^  and  tend  the  flock,  were  employments  which, 
recommended  by  the  innocence  of  primeval  manners, 
tnd  dignified  by  len^b  of  time,  were  exerdfed  by 
j^idgs,  pit)phets,  and  generals.  Mofea  w&s  called 
iirom  feiediilg  his  flock^  to  condiiA  the  Ifraelites  to 
the  promifed  land;  ^lifha  forfook  the  plough,  tJb 
be  invefted  with  the  mantle  of  prophecy;  lUid  Gideob 
left  the  tbrefliiag-floof,  to  lead  his  countrjfmexi  to 
btttie. 


Tbe  eoatitry  of  Judea,  prefented  1  fcitit 
fied  by  fruitful  vallies,  barren  rOika,  and  lofty  moUit^ 
tainSj  and  was  watered  by  dameroUs  itreimis.  It 
produced  the  palm  tre^  tbe  balfaim,  the  vine,  tiir 
olive,  the  fig,  and  all  the  fruits  which  abound  in  th^ 
£aft.  From  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  from  cul* 
litating  the  vine,  the  attention  of  the  Ifraelites  was 
regularly  called  by  religious  worlfaip,  whick^  w»rin« 
timately  blended  ^ith  the  civil  conftitutton  of  the 
i^te.    Th^fpkiif^mr  o£  their  re^iotts  fervices,  tbe 

vi  pomp 
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pomp  and  itognificence  of  their  rites  and  cercmoiiieSr 
the  ftated  recurrence  of  their  various  feftivals  and 
Jacrificea,  the  febbatb,  the  paffover,  the  celebration 
of  the  fabbalical  year,  and  the  jubilee ;  and  more 
than  all,  the  conftant  experience  of  divine  interpo- 
iitioDi  filled  their  minds  M'ith  the  moft  awful  and 
grand  ideas,  and  gave  them  the  deepeft  impreffions 
cf  the  majefty,  power,  goodnefs,  and  juftice  of  God. 

Thefe  were  the  cipcumftances,  which  combining 
to  form  their  national  mannerB,  had  great  influence 
upon  their  writings.  The  hiftorical  ftyle  is  marked 
by  thepureft  fimplicity  of  ideas,  occafionally  raifed 
to  a  tor^  of  elevation.  In  tlie  woiks  of  Mofes  ther^ 
is  a  majefty  of  thought,  which  is  moft  ftrikingly  e%^ 
preifed  In  ptain  and  energetic  language.  In  moil  of 
the  prophetical  writings,  th6  greateft  fplendour  and 
fabliroity  of  compofitioii  are  •  confpieuous*  'The 
Iloyal  Pfalmift  ifs  eloquent,  dignified,  and  pathetic. 
All  the  beauties  of  conijf>o(}tion  unite  in  Miah— * 
fiich  is  the  majefty  of  his  ideas,  the  propriety, 
beauty,  and  fertility  of  his  imagery,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  hid  fenguage,  employed  open  the  ftobleft 
fubjeCks  which  could  poffibly  engage  our  attienlion. 
Jeremiah  excels  in  tliole  expreliions  of  tcndcrnefs, 
which  excite  with  tlie  moft  plca^ng  cnthuruifm  the 
feelings  of  companion  \ 

»  '  •■  I 

->..■'  ..     .,  V  ^  '■ 

Tiy 

*  ^*  Quid  cnira  Kabet  onivciTa  pocfis,  quiJ  conclpcrc  ytotcQ 
ftU'iisTrumaoil  granOius,  cxcclfiuF,  ardtiitius,  quj\l  cliarli  vi'imf- 
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•  By  fuch  peculiar  beauties  of  compofition  are  re- 
commended the  moft  interefting  details  of  events, 
and   the    moft   faithful   deline^^tions   of  characters. 
The  whole  fcheme  of  the  Bible  Hiftory  is  the  grandeft 
and  moft  interefting  that  can   be  imagined.     The  ' 
great  Creator  palls  all  things  into  exiftence  with  his 
omnipotent  word.     The  firft   parents  of  mankind, 
innocent  and  happy,  are  bleffed  with  his  immediate 
converfe,  and  enjoy  the  blooming  groves  of  Paradife. 
Jofeph,  the  pious,  the  chafte,  and  the  Mife,  after 
fuffering  great  afflifcVions,  and  rifing  by  his  own  ex- 
traordinary merit  to  an  office  of  the  higheft  honour 
in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  difcovcrs  himfelf  in  a  man- 
ner the  moft  pathetic  to  his  repentant  brethren,  and 
is  reftored  to  Iris  aged  and  affeCHonaf^  father,  whom 
he  invites  into  Egypt  to  ftiare  his  profperity.     The 
Children  of  Ifrad,   guided   by  the  divine   Power* 
which  veils  its  glory  in  a  cloud,  pafs  fafely  through 
the  Red  §ea,  in  which   tiie   hofts  of  the  impious 
Pharaoh  are  overwhelmed.     Upon  the  lofty  fummit 
of  Mount  Sinai,  Mofes  receives  the  two  tables  of  the 
Cofnmandments,  amid  the  tliunder,  lightning,  clouds, 
and  darknefs,  w4iich  obfcure  the  great  Jehovah  from 
his  eyes.     The  royal  Pfalmift  fings  the  wonders  of 

this  et  elegantius,  qukm  quse  in  facris  Hebraeonim  vatum 
fcriptis  occurrunt  ?  qiH  magnitudinera  rerum  fere  ineffabilcm 
verborum  pondcre  et  carminis  majcHate  exaequant;  quorum 
cum  nonnuIH  vc^l  ipHs  Grxcorum  poetarum  fabulis  funt  anli- 
quiores,  ita  oiiincb  tantum  eos  fiiUimitate  exfupvrant,  quantumv 
ir/?//?ri/p  antitiuilfinios  antccedunt."  Lowlh,  Prsledt.  p.  l6.  Seo 
Jiitewile  p.  7,  8|  21. 

creation. 


cr9^tio%  tb^  powers  of  bis  God,  aod  his  owji  defeat^ 
and  trii^jQQ^s.  The  peaceful  and  prpfperous  Solomon^ 
wbof^  r^novrn,  ws^  ext^ended  oyer  all  the  Eait,  rear4, 
m^p  UruGtiXTQ  of  tjbe  iQagnifiaent  Temple ;  and  aiQi4 
th^  ij[)uItHijidea  of  b^  adoring  fut)ije3;s  confecrat^s  it 
to  thq  fer^vice  of  the  qoe  true  God,  in  a,  prayer  which 
eguajly  attefjui  l)is  wifilom  and  piety.  Iq  t|)e  vifion^ 
ol  futurity,  Ifaial^  beholds  tl^e  deliverance  of  the 
cbpfen  People ;  the  complete  deltru&ion  of  the  great 
eqopii:cof  Babylon,  by  which  they  were  enOaved;  an4 
the  promiled  Mefltah,  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
jRHnetiQ^es  deprefled  hy  ^'di)t  and  fprrow,  and.  forne* 
ttimes  arrayed  in  the  emblems  of  djvine  majefty  and 
ppyver.  ^e  predi^  the  final  repal  of  the  Jeiws  to 
th^ir  native  l^d,  and  the  wide  diffufioq  of  the 
Christian,  faith.  Jeremiah  fipks  a  weeping  n^pumer 
dyer  tb^  rujns  of  his  native  city,  doplprea  hj^  cala« 
xnitiet,  and  confoles  his  coiintryn^eq  by  expreffin^ 
^hat  they  Ibould  never  ceafe  to  be  a  nation  to  the 
p&A  of  the  world.  Daniel  explains  to  ^eliha^ar  the 
layftic  chara£tera  infcribed  upon  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  and  vieiys  in  his  wide  profped;  of  future 
timesi  the  fates  of  the  four  great  empires  of  the 
i^tfjarld.  Cyrus,  lp0£  l^fore  annqpnced  by  l&fBh^ 
as  the  great  fubverter  of  the  BabyloniQi  empjre,  and 
the  reftorer  of  the  glory;  of  J^ruf^li^in^  pujt^fti^  hw 
decree  for  the  ref^ration  of  the  captive  Jews;  apc(; 
the  holy  City  and  Temple  rife  from  their  ruins  with 
n^iW.  grapdeyr  and  magnificencev  The  Jews  are  fet- 
tle and.  reformod  hy  the  pipiv^.  qc^iie  of  Nehemiab, 
and  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  is  cloied  hy,  M^dachL 

Thb  laft  of  the  Prophets  enjoins  the  llri€t  obfervance 

6  Qi 


/Off  tb^  Law  of  Mofes,  iHI  the  great  Precuifor  &dUl(cr 
appedrfy  in  the  fpirit  df  EUsh^  to  am^oiirice  the  up- 
proach  of  the  Mefllah,  who  wm  fo  ^tahliOt  a  neW 
itnd  flio  everia^ng  eovena^t  ^ 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  interdlmg  dreuirtftdricfe* 
fdonfattiied  an  the  fadred  volume  of  the  Old  Teftameht, 
which  ^nigage  Our  attenftion,  charm  our  imaginadofti, 
anid  gratify  ouir  curiafity,  while  they  coafirm  our  h6* 
iief  in  the  great  evideiices  of  Revelation. 

In  thefe  volumes  of  facred  hiftorv  there  k  ati.i^ 
pariialitjf  of  narrative,  which  is  an  undoubted  cha* 
raSterifl^e  of  trutl>.  If  ite  read  the  Lives  of  Plu- 
tarch, or  the  Hiftory  of  Livy,  we  foon  dtfcovei*  thaf 
thde  wriCerfi  oOmpofed  their  works  under  the  influx 
e'nce  of  many  prejudices  in  favom-  of  thdr  refpteClive 
countries.  A  veil  is  tbi^own  over  the  defefts  of 
their  heroes,  but  their  virtueb  are  placed  in  a  ftrong 
light,  and  painted  in  vivid  colours^  In  the  Scriptures, 
on  the  contr&rv,  both  of  the  Olrf  aftd  the  NewTefta* 
ment,  the  itri3;eft  impartiality  prevails.  The  viees'  of 
David,  Solomon,  and  their  fucceiTors,  are  neither 
concealed  nof  paHiated. — Thet^  is  no  oftentation  of 
vanity,  no  plirade  of  panegyric  ;  virtue  charms  with 
her  native  bi^ut^*,  ^d  vipe  ac()uire$  no  difguife  to 

'  For  thtfe  wry  imprcfiive  paiSjeig^  of  th^  Holy  Bible,  fee 
(jen.  i.  ii^  x)iv^  xlv^  Exod.  xiv.  xx.  The  [Malms,  1  Kings  viii, 
Kaiah  ii.  vt.  ix.  x.  xi.  xiv.  xxviii.  xxxii^  xl.  xlii.  Ix.  ixi.  Ixiii, 
Ixv.  ami  more  particularly  liii.  LarhVnr.  i.  &c.  Daniel  v.  viu 
Ql^'4  vii;    N^hem.  yfi^'u    M&latbi'  iii.  iv, 

conceal 
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conceal  her  deformUy.  The  characters  of  perfons 
are  {ketcl>ed,  and  the  effe€i$  qf  the  pafTions  ai*e  re* 
pr^fcnted  without  referve.or  concealment;  and  the 
nioral  to  be  drawn  from  each  defcriptioD  13  fo  ob-> 
vious,  as  to  account  for  the  frequent  omiflion  of  re- 
marks and  applications.  The  abje£l  condition  of  the 
Jews,  when  prohibited  the  uie  of  weapons  of  war  by 
the  vifilorious  Pbiliftines;  their  relapfesinto  idolatry, 
their  perverfenefs  of  difpofition,  and  their  various 
defeats  and  captivities,  with  every  circumftance  of 
private  as  well  as  public  difgrace,  are  recorded  with- 
out palliation  or  referve. 

Always  rifing  fuperior  to  the  motives  which  in- 
<iuce  other  authors  to  violate  the  purity,  and  degrade 
the  majefty  of  truth,  thefe  writers  keep  one  great  and 
moft  important  end  conftantly  in  view,  and  Ihow  the 
various  methods,  by  which  the  providence  of  God 
eSeGted  his  great  deiigns;  bow  he  produced  good 
from  evil,  and  employed  the  fins  and  follies  of  man* 
kind  as  the  inftruments  of  his  gracious  purpofes  for 
their  correction  and  welfare* 

An  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  Jewifti 
nation  forms  the  firft  link  in  the  chain  of  ancient 
records.'  Thus  we  may  obferye  the  connefi;ion  which 
fubfifts  between  the  branclrcs  of  facred  and  profane 
hiftory.  We  place  the  works  of  pagan  writers  in 
their  proper  fituation,  and  give  them  additional 
value  by  making  them  fubfcrvient  to  the  caufe  of 
religion,  and  the  illuftration  of  revealed  truth.  If 
the  ftudent  is  not  called  upon  by  profefllional  induce* 

noents 
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tneiitB  tQ  drink  the  facred  ftreams  at  iheir  fourcei^by 
reading  the  holy  Scriptures  in  the  original  language^ 
lie  ms^y  red  contented  with  tranflations ;  and  it  feems 
to  be  a  well-founded  opinion  among  the  learned,  that 
he  niay  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  general  fidelity ' 
of  our  Englifli  verfion. 

To  perufe  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  the  firft  employ- 
ments of  childhood.  We  cannot  fail  to  congra- 
tulate  ourfelves  that  our  time  has  been  thus  oc^ 
cupied,  when  our  judgment  is  fufficiently  mature  to 
form  a  comparative  eftimate  of  the  various  produc- 
tions of  literature,  and  we  are  fully  able  to  determine 
their  ufefulnefs.  And  it  will  be  found,  as  life  is 
verging  to  its  clofe— when  every  other  book  begins 
to  be  infipid  and  uninterefting,  that  the  Holy  Bible^ 
which  includes  the  molt  ancient  records  of  time,  the 
cleareft  evidences  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  the 
joyful  promifes  of  eternal  happinefs,  will  attra£i  us 
more  and  more,  as  old  age  advances,  and  will  afford 
us  that  divine  folace  and  inexpreffible  fatisfa6iioii^ 
tvhich  no  othef  writings  can  give. 

^*  I  durft  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  a  candid 
reader,"  faid  the  pious  Biihop  Hall  in  his  Meditations, 
"  that  there  is  no  hiftory  fo  pleafant  as  the  (acred. 
Setting  afide  the  majefty  of  the  inditer,  none  can 
compare  with  it  for  the  magnificence  and  antiquity 
of  the  matter,  the  fweetnefs  of  compiling,  the  ftrange 
variety  of  memorable  occurrences :  and  if  the  de- 
light be  fuch,  what  ihall  the  profit  be  eftee^ied  of 
that  which  was  written  by  God  for  the  falvation  ef 

Men? 


est         tfm  HJsTosr  or  the  szws^ 

Mea  ?  I  coaahb  no  tkoi^bta  did  eirer  more  fvdedjr 
Aral  me,  and  iime  away,  tbao  thofe  vfaieb  I  have 
employed  io  this  fiibjefi;;  and  I  hope  none  can 
.equally  benefit  others;  for  if  the  mere  celfctiM  of 
ithefe  holy  things  be  profit^btie,  koxrjmck  more  when 
it  is  recouped  to  ufe  ?" 

In  conformity  yrilh  tbefe  obfervatidas  as  to  tbe^ 
0xeei^ienca  of  tim  Scriptui^  was  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Sir  WjUiam  Joaes^  a  peribp^  as  pswh  dif^ 
jtingoiflied  by  ths  ibandnefs  of  bis  judgm^til,  9t^  ^ 
bis>  exfe^ofive  and  various  learning*  In  the  laft  leaf 
of  Ins  Bible,  thefe  words  were  written  ^ :  I  have  re^ 
gularfy  and  oti^tUively  read  thefe  holy  Scrips 
turesy  and  am  of  opinion  that  this  volume^  inde- 
pendently of  its  divine  origin^  contains  moreJimpUcitif' 
and  beauty y  more  pure  morality ^  more  important  /i^ 
fory^  and  Jinerjirains  of  poetry  and  ^loqaence^  than 
fan  be  coUe&edfrom  all  other  books ^  in  whatfvera^fiw 
pr  lifnguage  they  may  have  been  campe/edk 

^  SewiardS  AnejCdotes,  vpl.  y.  p.  ^7& 


CHAPTER 


iCHAPTEil  y. 

T^  HifJ^^  of  Greece. 

ClrREEfCCly  called  by  the  ancient  inbabitante  HeUa$^> 
i(^as  fcarcely  b^lf  fo  large  as  England.  It  had  na« 
t<iral  advant^gep  pf  fQil  and  climate,  ^bicb  influ* 
eaQed  the  n^anncr:!^!,  as  well  as  the  political  infiita* 
i^QQ3  of  its  inbabi^Qt^*  Some  attention  to  the  gieo* 
gr^phy  of  this  ioteref^i^g  country  w^l  throw  great 
light  apoQ  Its  myttjiology,  smd  many  parts  of  its  hiP- 
tory.  The  fea  ne^ly  fur^ounded  jts  winding  fhores, 
except  where  it  borders  Mpon  Epirus  and  Mace- 
donia. Theifijtly  was  the  nioijb  northern  proviQce, 
ppnfi^ng  of  an.  ext;en^ve  and  ricti  yalley,  completely 
/brrouDded  by  ^^fty  njioantains.  Olympus  divides 
\i from  Macedonia;  pipdus  forip#  the  weftera  boun- 
dary of  Thefialy»  and  iEta  the  fouthern.  Between 
the  foqt  of  mount  iEta  and  the  fea,  is  the  famed 
pai^  of  Thfirmopyl^,  the  only  way  on  the  eafiem 
fid^  by  which  thiB  fouthern.  provinces  can  be  entered* 
The  trajQ  reaching  from  Epirus  and  Tlieflaly  to  the 
Ifthmus  of  Connih  contains  the  provinces  of  Acar* 
nania,  JEtolia,  Doris,  Locris,  Pbocb,  Bceotia,  and 
Attica*  Boeotia  confined,  of  a  rich  vsde,  watered  by 
many  dreams  and  lakes,  i^  ftmied  for  the  moim* 

tains  ParnaflV?;  {|cIi^D^  Cithaeroo,  and.  Fames. 

The 
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The  two  latter  formed  the  northern  boundary  of 
Attica,  which  was  a  rocky  province,  producing  little 
corn  or  grafs,  but  abundantly  fertile  in  various  fruits, 
particularly  olives  and  figs. 

Southward  of  this  txa,Gt  of  country  lies  the  penin- 
fula  of  Peloponnefus,  inacceiiible  by  land,  except 
acrofs  the  Bceotian  or  Attic  mountains.  The  pe- 
ninfula  contains  Achaia,  Argolis,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Mef- 
fenia,  and  Laconia.  The  vale  of  Argos  was  re- 
markable for  its  fruitfulnefs ;  Achaia  is  a  narrow 
flip  of  country  on  the  norilicrn  coaft,  bounded  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  from  Corinth  to  Dyme.  Elis 
and  Mcirpnia  arc  lefs  mountainous  than  the  other 
provinces;  the  latter  is  level  and  well  adapted  to 
agriculture.  The  climate  of  Greece  is  genial  and ' 
mild/  and  the  foil  in  many  places  fertile.  The  ex.- 
tenfive  range  of  coaft  abounds  with  excellent  har- 
bours. The  lower  country  aflurded  rich  meadows ; 
the  higher,  corn,  w ine,  and  oil;  and  of  the  moun- 
tains, fome  were  covered  with  woods,  others  con- 
tained the  fineft  marbles,  or  valuable  metals '. 

« 

Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  country,  which, 
according  to  the  moft  authentic  records  of  hiftory, 
was  made  in  very  early  times  a  fettlement  of  colo- 


*  This  accoDnt  of  the  Hiflory  of  Greece  is  taken  from  JHcror-. 
ik>tas,  TbucjdideSy  Polybius,  and  Plutafch  ;  the  Travels  of . 
Anacharfisy  the  Hiilory  of  Greece,  by  Mitford  and  Gillies,  Dc  ^ 
Pauw,  and  Tytler's  Elements  of  General  Hiilory. 

nifts 
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fiifts'from  Egypt  and  Phenida,  who,  tnixing  witk 
the  natives,  built  to\yn9,  and  formed  feveral  coinh- 
munities  independent  of  each  other.  Thefe  ea&- 
crn  eiuigrantfl  brought  with  them  many  tradition^st, 
which,  being  afterwards  blended  with  early  Grecian 
hiftory,  became  the;;  copious  fources  of  mythology. 
The  various  inventions  an^  arts,  which  they  intro- 
duced among  the  original  inhabitants  of  Qreeee^ 
contributed  to  augment  their  comforts,  and  civiliee 
^heir  mannei:s.  And  as  in  the ;  general  outlines  of 
their  religion,  government,  and  arts,  the  fknilariCy  oi 
the  political  and  religious  inftitutions  of  the  £aft 
may  be  traced,  Greece  fumiihes  us  with  an  intcrMl 
evidence  of  the  origin  of  her  colcmifts. 

In  the  eavly  period  of  this  hiftory  there  is  ib 
^eat  a  mixture  of  Eaftern  with  Grecian  ftories^ 
and  fo  much^  confufipn  of  chronology  extending 
through  a.  long  feries  of  oral,  traditions,  that  an 
^attempt  tp  fcparate  truth  from  falfehood  is  as 
ardnous  as  it  is,  fruitlefs.  Fully  fenfible  of  this 
difficulty,  and  defi^rpus  of  removing  it  by  a  pleat- 
ing, although  an  imperfect  expedient,  Thucydides 
and  Strabo,  w  ho  are  both  remarkable  foi*  theif 
accuracy  and  judgment,  have  confidered  Homer 
in  the  light  of  an  Hiftorian^.  That  their 
confidence  in  the  narrative  parts  of  his  Poems 
was  not  improperly  placed/  will  qppear  fiom 
confidering,     that    ip    the    rude    ages    of   fociety 

^  Thucydides,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  l6,  18.     Edit.  Bipont.     Strabo, 
lib.  ii.  p.  774. 

the 
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t}je  fong  ot  the  B^rd  was  t1i^  otAy  recoil  df  peS 
avMts ;  and  8ilth6\igh  tMay  of  bi^  defcri^ttbns  may 
te  feddfu),  jret  ftrnie  regard  I6  thytb,  Ibme  repr6- 
fentaticHi  of  eyerite  afix)  aftiont  WhK:h  feafliy  tbolt 
pladsi;  muft  ba?6  heeti  1h€  grotitid  6f  the  early 
MputatioD  Dff  the  IfiadI  ntid  Odyflby.  I'he  coni- 
iMfifckmr,  d6ailie6,  Md  cOniHIeitey  of  fnaAy  elittc^ 
4otes  preferved  in  &emf^  appear  very  great,  ivbeil' 
eom^red  whh  the  dark  and  uflcertah)  tradifionsi  of 
Ihofe  early  ageft.  The  ^iibed  pidiure  of  prhneval 
)eAltutk>«to  ffiid  timtiMtB^  fn  the  delineal^  of  which 
Homer  defeefida  to  many  tmnttt  partictriar^y  b  tt6' 
left  pleafe^  IhUa  (aii8fa6tory.  }fe  gived  a  cotftplet^ 
view  of  the  religion^  goremmedt,  ftnd  afrfs  of  hilp 
coutrtrymen  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  which 
tooji^ploiee  flK  the  ^ery  remote  period  of  more  than' 
elefen  etnctirf ea  before  the  Chriftian  era  'I  A  ftro^ 
mtgatnt^t  hk  favoar  of  hid  fidelHy  iteay  be  Avicwri 
from  file  ae^ra^y  of  hia  g^)grapl^ai  defcriptlmid, 
which  bftt^  bma  verifed  by  the  aStial  obfervatrotk 
^  many  mCeU^ent  atA  kitpp^the  travellers.  Aiid 
it  may  metiife  us  more  readily  to  copeur  wMt  Thu^ 
eydidied  aad  Strabo  m  thinking  thai  be  truly  f^^ 
t^is  fbe  leading  fe^,  and  fairly  refyrefetits  thii 
(tme  of  manners,  at  the  ffme  of  the  Tro^n  trar; 
if  we  recoiled;,  ftat  hi  tbe  unaffected  energy  of  bi» 
defcripttons,  ^md  his  aecottfit  of  the  fimplicity  of 
ancient  manners^,  he  i^ees  very  remarkably  ^l^ith 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Te^ment,  and  fuggefts  t6 
us  the  fimilarity  of  chara&er,  which  prevailed  be<^ 

^  Homer  flpuridied  B.  C.  907  yean. 

tween 


Greece. 


patrifirdid  of  Cainaaa  and  the  heroes  of 


Greece  was  divided  Into  a  varieCy  of  tuicxttx-^ 
aefled  fuies,  diftinguMhed  by  diffisrent  fonns  of 
gaTemmenft,  and  remarkable  for  frequent  fevoki* 
tions.  Yet  as  the  polkical  importmoe  of  theoi  all 
was  f<H*  the  moft  part  relative,  and.  depended^  e^* 
cially  in  the  later  and  more  renowned  periods  of 
tiieir  btfiory/  upon  their  oonneftion  with  Sparta 
and  Athxni,  thefe  difUnguiflied  BepiiUics  ought 
to  be  confidered  with  a  more  immediale  view  to 
their  reHgiM^  gtmmment,  arts^  manner s^  and  con- 


Is  The  Mel^iM  of  QrifW* 

l^tom  ^  JC^l^yplians,  «nd  other  naj^ons  to  whom 
film  Greeks  were  iadefoted  for  th^  aeurlieft  law% 
4NBy  derived  their  religioo.  Aceording  to  the  poe« 
tieal  and  popular  belki^  imnorlail  beings  of  vari* 
cKis  powers  picidtsd  Ofver  thfi  various  parts  of  the 
eftwtiOQ.  llie  Or^s  fovemed  the  mo^^tains,  the 
Dryads  the  woods,  Neptune^  the  TritOASi  and  the 
Nereids  ruled  the  ocean,  Apdto  the  God  of  Muiic 
i|iid  the  dioa  Mtdes  prefidiag  over  the  various  kinds 
of  poetry,  inhabited  inoii0k  U^oq»  Of  all  the 
4eiii^^  Jupiter  tbe  feather  of  QoAi  and  IMDen^  ror 
ftr^iqRd^  b^  th«  poweB  of  tho  Fate%  was  the  fi^rem^ 
npA  feated  00  Olympus  ruled  botlt  heaven  and 

earth, 
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earth,  while  Pluto  governed  the  fubterraneous  realms 
of  departed  fpirits.  To  the  worlhip  of  the  twelve 
principal  divinities,  the  gratitude  of  fucceeding  ages 
added  the  dedication  of  bei'oes  and  legiflators,  te- 
nowned  for  their  important  fervices  to  ,foitiety ;  tem- 
ples were  ere£ied,  feftivals  were  inftituted,  gajines 
were  celebrated,  and  facrifices  were  offered  with 
more  or  lefs  pomp  and  magnificence  to  tliem  bII. 


.  «■ 


The  religion  of  the  people  extended  Kttle  beyond 
the  external  honours  of  facrifices  and  procefTionsir 
The  iacred  ceremonies  were  magnificent  and  pub^ 
lie,  except  that  tli&  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres 
were  indulged  in  their  fecret  myfteries.  TherFefii'^ 
vals  wei-e  obferved  with  every  circumfi;ance  of  pomp 
and  fplendour  to  charm  the  eye,  and  pleafe  the  ima* 
gination.  A  facrifice  was  a  feait  attended  with 
gaiety,  and  luxury.  Every  temple  was  the  refort 
of  the  idle  and  the  diiTolute ;  and  the  ihrines  of  the 
Cyprian  Venus,  and  the  Athehian  Minerva,  could 
attefi;  that  Pagan  devotion,  far  from  being  a  pure 
and  exalted  exercife  of  the  mind,  was  only  the  in- 
trodu^ion  to  licentioufnefs  of  manners.  Athens  was 
nioft  renowned  for  the  number  of^  temples,  and  ex- 
celled the  reft  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  frequency 
and  grandeur  of  het  feftivals. 

*  •  •    •  .  • 

The  northern-  regions  of  Greece  were  particu- 
larly renowned  for  temples,  froin  whence  oracles 
were  iffued.  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
iituated'upoR  a  l^fVy  rock  near  Pamaifus,  and  that 

*  '     '■   •       ■       •         ■  *     •  ,«r 
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of  Jupiter  in  the  gi'oves  of  Dodona,  -were  cele- 
brated for  the  refponfes  of  the  Pythia  and  the 
priefts ;  they  were  held  in  the  greateft  veneration 
for  many  •ages ;  and  their  oracles  were  confulted^ 
even  id  the  mdft  enlightened  times,  By  philofo- 
phef^  then>felves,  who,  in  this  inftance,  as  well 
as  rhmy  others,  conformed  to  the  popular  fuper- 
fiitions. 


'.  1 


The  rpiritof'the  rfeligion  of  ancient  Greece  wis 
included  in  thefe  principles,— that  the  worfliip  of 
the  God^  was  of  fuperior  obligation  and  import- 
ance to  all  other  duties, — ^and  that  they  frequently 
difplayed  their  power  in  this  world,  in  the  punilh* 
ment  of  the  bad,  and  the  profperity  of  the  vir- 
tuous :  fuch  \^ere  the  opinioris  inculcated  by  the 
mod  celebrated  philoibphers  dnd  poets.  But  th<i 
common  people,  mofe '  gratified  by  the  fiftiorts  of 
the  received  mythblogy,  than  by  tenets  of  pure 
ethics,  foiind  in  the  a^HoHs  recorded  of  their  gods 
and  goddefles,  a  fufflcietit  excufe  for  litentioufnefi 

6f  every  kind.  ..  : 

•■  •  ...  ,     ,      ■ . 

'  WiUi  refpfe^  to  a  Puture  State  of  exiftence,  tW 
philofophers  appear  to  have  been  uncertain,  as  may 
be  colle6ied  fcom  the  fentiments  of  Socrates  him- 
felf.  The  poets  inculcated  a  belief  in  Tartarus  dnd 
Eiyfiutn.  Of  the  former  they  have  drawn  a  pifilure 
in  tbe  moft  gloomy  and  horrific  colours^  defcribing 
it  as  the  place  where  tnet^  who  had  been  rcmarb- 
able  for  impiety  to  the  gods,  fuch  as  Tantalus, 
VOL.  I.  •  x*  Tityus, 
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•  Tityus,  and  Sifyphus,  were  tortijred  with  a  irariety 
of  niifery,  ingcnioufly  adapted  to  their  crimes. 
The  profpecfc  of  Elyfium  is  more  beautiful ,  and  in- 
viting, as  defcribed  by  Hefiod  and  Pindar,  than  .that 
given  by  Homer.  In  tliat  delightful  region  therq  fe 
IK)  inclement  weather,  but  the  foft  Zephyrs  blow 
from  the  ocean  to  refrefti  the  inhabitants,  who  live 
without  care  or  anxiety ;  there  reign  perpetual  fun- 
{liine  and  ferenity  6f  Iky,  and  the  fertile  earth  thrice 
^a  year  produces  delicious  fruits. for  their  fufte- 
ti^nce.  Thefe  eiyoyjuents  were,  however,  not  onjy 
pf  a  grofb  and  fenfual  nature,  but  were  limited  to 
pffioQs  of  rank  and  diftinflion.  Proteus  informs 
iif encl^us,  tliat  he  fliall  be  conveyed  to  tlie  iflands, 
of  the  blolied,  bccaufc  he  is  the  huiband  of  Helen, 
anfl  the  fuvi-in-law  of  Jupit(5i:°.  No  incentives  to 
goodnels,  from  the  confideration  of  a  future  ftate^ 
are  held  out  by  the  older  poets  to  the  female  fex,  or 
to  the  ignoble  .or  vulgar,  however  pure  their  con- 
du6l,  or  exer^iplary  their  virtues.  In  l^ter  times  we 
find,  that  Pindar  extends,  bis  rewards  to  good  men 
in  general ;  but  Euripides  is  fometimes  fceptical,  and 
Iphigenia,  the  principal  chara6ber  in  one  of  his  tra- 

'  gedies,  without  hefitation  expr^^es  her  diib^lief  of 
thei  popular  mythology. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  ingenious  and  learned 
Jortin,  "  Tiiat  it  gives  ua  pleafure  to  trace  iri  Ho- 
mer the  important  do6lcine  pf  a  fupremc  God,  a 
providence,  a  free  agency  in  man,  fuppofed  to  he 

,     ,    '     ''  *» 'Odyff.  iv,  1.  5C. 

confiftent 
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Cohfifteiit  nith  fate  or  deftiny ;  a  difference  between 
moral  good  and  evii^  iiiferior  gods,  or  angels,  fome 
favourable  to  men,  others  malevolent ;  and  the  im^ 
iQor^lity  of  the  foul:  but  it  gives. us  pain  to  find 
Ihefe  notions  fo  mtferably  corrupted,  that  they  muft 
have  bad  a  very  weak  influence)  to  excite  men  to 
virtue,  and  to  deter,  them  from  viceV*  This  ob^ 
iervation  may  be  applied  to  the  ftate  of  opinions 
even  in  the  moft  enlightened  times  of  Greece, 
when  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  vulgar^ 
and  the  errors  and  doubts  of  the  greateil  philo^ 
fophers,  proved  the .  nec^/y  and  the  importance  o( 
the  Ghriftian  revelation,  with  refpe£);  both  to  the 
duties  of  man,  and  the  incentives  tb  the,  difcharge 
of  thofe  duties,  ariiing  from  his  final  cfeftination. 

The  chara6ters  of  the  two  great  legiflators  of 
Sparta  and  Ath<^s  were  evidently  very  different. 
Lycurgus  was  diftingqiihed  by  the  vigour,  and  the 
inflexibility  of  his  difpofition.  Solon  was  mild,  cir* 
cumfpe6i:,  and  compliant  The  marks  of  their  tern* 
pers  were  ftrongly  impreffed  upon  their  relpe&ive 
political  eftabliihments. 


II.  SpartxL 

It  is  unneceff*ry  to  enlarge  upon  the  conftitufion 
of  Sparta,   previous  to  the  time  of  Lycurgus, 

•  Jortin,  Diflcrtation  VI.  p*  245« 

x8  an; 


I 
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Tityus,  and  Sifyphus,  were  tortijred  with  a  irarief 
of   mifery,    ingcnioufly   adapted    to   their    crime; 
The  profpeQ:  of  Elyfium  is  more  beautiful ;  and  ii 
viting,  as  defcribed  by  Hefiod  and  Pindar,  than  thi 
given  by  Homer.     lu  tliat  deliglitful  region  therQ 
DO  inclement  weather,    but  the  foft  Zephyrs  bio 
from  the  ocean  to  refrefti  the  ir4habitants>  who  li^ 
witHout  care  or  anxiety ;  there  reign  perpetual  fui 
fliine  and  ferenity  6f  Iky,  and  the  fertile  earth  thri< 
^  a  year  produces  delicious  fruits  for  tlieir  fuft< 
fiance.     Thefc  enjoyments  were,  however,  not  onl 
of  a  grofs  and  fenfual  nature,  but  were  limited  t 
pffiun^  of  rank  and  diltinClion,     Proteus  inforn 
Jilenel^us,  tliat  he  fliall  be  conveyed  to  the  iflaiT 
of  the  blolied,  bccaufc  he  is  the  huiband  of  H^* 
an^  the  fuvi-in-law  of  Jupitdr"     No  incentivV 
goodnefe,  iVom  the  confideration  of  a  futur^^ 
are  held  o'ut  by  the  older  poets  to  the  femaV^* 
to  the  ignoble  .or  vulgar,  however  pure  t-W 
duft,  or  exemplary  their  virtues.    In  l^te^ 

iind,  that  Pindar  extends  his  rewards 

■•.'  >, 

in  general ;  but  Euripides  is  fometimes  Cr;^^ 
Ipliigenia,  the  principal  chara6ber  in  or^   ' 
gedies,  without  hefitation  expr^es  l:^^ 
thei  popular  mythology. 
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any  ferther  than*  to  obferve, '  that  there  were  tw(> 
hereditary  kings,    er  proficients^   whofe   power  be 
controlled  by  giving  an<  equal  >atithority  to  Iwetity^ 
eight  lenators*.     The  kkigis  :Hti6i*e  commanders  c^ 
the   armies,  ^nd  hjgh  priefts  &(  the  teinple^w  '•  Of 
ihefenators  wwi  cmnpofed  the)  exeimtiv^  and  tegif- 
latfve  council  of ^he  itate^  aUdiM^ith  th^m  all  kw^ 
crigiiiated^    Tbii  aJfembly  cA'[^    people    was '  iV>- 
vefted.wkh  cthepdwer  ofefefting   the    Ifenators^ 
they   couhi  givaaifimple  negative,  or  affirnmtiv^, 
to:  the  meafures  fnrO[iofed  to  ^ein,  but  had  no  right 
to  dilcufe:  their  *  propriety.  .  :Lyeur^u^   allottetl  to 
^every  famity  to 'equal    ihare^  of    land)  prohibited 
the  ufe  oi  gold'  and  filver,  and  ti^de   ilron  motlejr 
alone  Gurreftt,..witlia.view  to  cliieck  tlie  avarice  ttf 
his .  fubjeCis.     He  forbad  foreign  travel,  left   their 
morals  fliould  be  corrupted  by  an  kitercourfe  with 
effeminate  nations^     He  inftituted  public  tables,  §t 
which  even  the  kii^s  of  Sparta  were   required  to 
ihai*e  the  eoarfeft  viands  with  their  people^  and  tb 
&t  examples  of  the  moft  rigid   temperance.     Tb 
4>coduce   a. hardy   and  rigorous  rac6  of  men,  he 
ordered  the  women  not  to  be  confined  to  the  fe- 
dentary  employments  of  the  diftaff  and  the  fhuttle, 
but  to  be   exercifed   in  throwing  the  quoit,   and 
hurling  the  fpear.     The  children  were  carefully  in- 
fpe6led  as  foon  as  hoj^ ;  ^Ihe  well-proportioned  and 

•  B.  C,  884  years.  *'  We  are  loW,  that  Lycurgus  being 
a,iked  \vhy  he,  who  in  other  iefpeds  appeared  fo  zealous  for  the 
equiiT  fights  of  men,' did  not  make  his  government  dcmocratical 
raiher  than  oligarchal,  **  Go,  'you,"  the  Icgiflator  anfivrred, 
'  *  and  iry  a  deifM&arit/  in't/cmr  oron  hwr/e" 

I  '  *  Healthy 


healthy  were  delivered  to  the  public  nui^fes;  and. 
the  deformed,  or  fickly,  were  expofed  to  perifli  ia 
the  wilds  of  Mount  Taygetus.  Celibacy  was  held 
difreputablB;  yet  the  rights  of  female  honour  and 
marriage  were  not  fecured  from  violation;  for 
provided  the  children  born  by  promifcuous  inter- 
courfe  were  ftrong  and  robuft,  no  inquiry  was  made 
to  afcertain  their  fetliers.  All  children  were  con- 
fidered  as  the  offi^pring,  or  rather  the  property,  of 
the  itate;  and  their  public  education  conlifted  in 
a^ccuiioming  them  to  bear  the-  cravings  of  hunger 
and  thirft,  to  futfer  extreme  heat  and  cold,  fleep 
in  the  open  air,  and  endure  ,the  fcourge  of  dif- 
cipline,  and  every  degree  of  pain  with  patience, 
and  even  exultation.  As  they  approached  to  man- 
hood, their  difcipline  was  made  more  feveVe.  ]\Iili- 
tai7  and  athletic  exercifes  employed  the  largcft 
portion  of  their  time  ;  it  was  held  difreputable  for 
private  blifinefs  ov  domeftic  concerns  to  engro/fs 
their  attention :  the  whole  energy  of  their  minds 
was  directed  to  war,  and  they  lived  as  if  always  in 
a  camp.  Plutarch  obferved,.  that  they  were  taught 
neither  to  defire  nor  to  know  how  to  live  by  them- 
felves,  nor  for  themfelves.  Theit  paflTions  and  am- 
bition vfere^  abforbed  in  the  public  fervicc,  and  as 
tiiey  were  hardened  by  conftant  exercife,  they  were 
both  eager  to  undertake,  and  powerful  to  accom- 
plifli  every  exploit  for  the  glory  of  their  country. 

As  Lycurgus  wiflied  his  people  to  enjoy  complete 
independence,  he  provided  the  means  of  fecurity 
againit  foreign  attacks  by  eftablifhing  the  ftrifteft 
-^        "  military 
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military  difcipline.     In  order,    however,  to  guard 
ugainft  thf;  dciire  of  couqueft,  be  forbad  bis  fubje6ts 
to  engage  too  frequently  in  war  witb  the  fame  na^ 
tions.     This  was  the  curb,  by  which  be  endeavoured 
to  reftrain  their  military  ardoUr :  tlie  defire  of  con* 
(Jueft,  however,  was  a  difeafe  inherent  in  the  vitaU 
of  his  fyftctn,  and  it  frequently  broke  out  in  fuc 
Oieding  times.    By  laws  the  mod  fevere  ever  im-^ 
pofed  on  mankind,  Lycurgus  formed  the  habits  of 
his  people,  and  even  far  furpa0ed  other  legiilators, 
by  regulating  their  condufii  in  many  cirqumftances, 
^vhich  arq  gpner^Hy  fuppofed  not  to  come  within 
the  province  of  legal  reftridions.     He  prefcribed 
the  njoft  rigid  fobriety,  rcfpefk  to  age,  modefty  of  be-^ 
haviour,  and  even  a  particular  kind  of  mirth  and 
converfation.     In  other  governments,   many  inftilu- 
tions  arifq  out  of   accidental  circumftances ;    the 
charapler  of  the  people,    and  the  particular  ftate 
qf  affairs;    but  in   l^acedemon  almod  every   rule 
feems  tQ  have  fprung  from  the  mind  of  Lycur^ 
gus,  i^nd  his  plan  of  government  was  eminently  his 
own.     ]3efpre  his  death  he  faw  every  part  of  his 
politipa}   n^achipe    fet    in  motion*    The   Spartans 
exulted  in  ^heir  npw  ftrength;  ^nd  tliejr  defire  to 
e^ert  i(  was  fo  ard^n(,  that  they  were  fopn  diftin^ 
guilhed  ^mong  the  peig)ibouring  ftates  as  a  warlike 
Hnd  formidable  people.     For  many  ages'  they  firmly 
adhered  to  the  wjll  qf  tl^eir  lawgiver;  and,  not  to  ad-« 
(luce  other  examples,  the  monument  ere6ted  in  tb^ 
ttraits  of  Therinopylffi,  to  recqrd  the  gloripus  fim  of 
^onidas,    king  of  Sparta,  and  his  three  hundred 
bravf  Ml'pciatpS;,  expreff^d  in  an  infcription  charact 

teriftiq 
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teriftic  of  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the  nation,  that 
they  maintained  their  poft  to  the  lalt  extremity,  ia 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  country'. 

The  reverence  of  the  Spartans  for  old  age,  their 
abitemioufnefs,  difciplinc,  and  bravery,  muft  not  To 
far  blind  our  judgment,  as  to  induce  us  to  palliate 
the  imperfeftions  of  their  laws^,  and  the  impropriety 
of  their  conduft.  The  honour  in  which  they  held 
the  fuccefsful  perpetration  of  theft,  their  cruelty  to 
their  flaves,  their  inhumanity  to  children,  the  indeli- 
cacy of  their  conduct  to  women,  and  the  infenfibility 
and  mafculine  energy  of  character,  with  wiiich  they 
endeavoured  to  infpire  them,  all  unite  to  mark  a  fe- 
rocious and  a  barbarous  people,  Tlie  moft  tender 
feelings  of  nature,  and  the  improvement  of  the  mind» 
were  facrificed  to  fevere  difcipline,  which  had  only 
war  for  its  objeft.  They  extended  the  fame  rigour 
•  to  their  allies,  which  they  exercifed  at  home}  and 
thus  became  the  obje6ls  of  hoftility  and  averfion. 
By  a  ftrange  inconfiftency  in  their  laws .  they  were 
trained  to  arms,  but  Hopped  in  the  <:areer  of  con- 

Herod,  lib.  vii.  fcA.  455.   . 

This  fentiroeut  is  the  fame  which  Demaratus  cxprefled  to 
Xerxes  in  his  charader  of  the  Spartans.  Herod.'  Pulym. 
^dL  civ. 

To  them  more  awful  than  the  name  of  king 
To  Afia's  treipbling  millions,  is. the  law,  . 
Whofc  (acred  voice  enjoins  them  to  confront 
Unnumbered  foes>  to  ran^uifh  or  to  die. 

Cluver's  Lconidas. 

queft; 
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queft ;  they  were  made  a  nation  of  warriors,  yet  were 
forbidden  to  occupy  an  enemies'  country,  or  to  en-^ 
rich  themfelyes  with  their  fpoils. 

Both  their  kings  and  generals  appear  to  baye  been 
illiterate,  as  they  have  left  no  records  oi  their  cam- 
paigns, and  no  book  has  been  tranfmitted  to  modern 
*  times,  written  by  a  genuine  Spartan  of  the  Doric 
race.  They  preferred  the  exercife  of  arms  to  the 
cultivation  of  letters,  and  left  their  exploits  to  be 
written  by  their  rivals. 

During  the  reign  of  fourteen  fucceflive  kings,  for 
the  long  period  of  five  hundred  years,  their  powpr 
and  influence  were  felt  throughout  .Greece ;  and  for 
a  confiderable  part  of  that  period  the  glory  of  Sparta 
eclipfed  ^he  other  ftates.  But  in  procefs  of  time 
the  auitere  manners  of  her  warriors  were  relaxed  by 
;  fuccefs.  The  applaufe  with  which  they  welcomed, 
and  the  rapacity  with  which  they  divided,  the  fpoils 
of  Athens,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Lyfander, 
wer^  ftrong  indications  of  their  degeneracy.  Of 
this  gradual  departure  from  the  laws  of  J^ycurgus, 
their  fubfequent  venality,  luxury,  and  avarice,  were 
fufficient  piX)ofs.  .  e 


III.  Athens. 


A  fair  order  of  civil  polity  is  difplayed  in  the 
cooftitution  of  Athens ;  a  conftitution,  which  fur- 
nilhed  not  only  a  modd  for  the  laws  of  Rpme,  but 

for 


for  mail  of  tb(;  nations  of  noo^env  Europe.  It  wa^ 
A  r^guI^F  fyft^m  of  jurifprudence,  extending  to 
ipyery  cla^s  pf  citijseji?*  The  moft  judicious  writers 
agreei  tbfit  thpfq  ijpprovements,  which  formed  the 
peciili$^r  merit  qf  4theqs,  were  introduced  by  Solon, 
^hPUt  tWQ  c^Q^ri^;  9n(l  a  half  after  the  reign  of 
J-ycprgWP. 

The  fijuation  of  AUica  naturally  direfted  the  at- 
teptipn  of  it3  mhabitajits  to  commerce,  and  naval 
affairs.  They  ppffeffed  a  covmtry,  which  although 
fruitful  iq  vines  and  olives,  was  not  adequate  to  the 
fupport  pf  its  mhabitants,  without  a  fupply  of  fo« 
reign  produqe.  This  defeCt  naturally  pointed  out 
the  fea  to  them  a3  the  proper  fphere  for  their  exer- 
tions, and  in  procefs  of  time  they  rofe  to  the  higheft 
eminence^  as  a  commercial  ftate ;  their  great  inter- 
courfe  with  itrangers  gave  a  particular  dire£i:ion  to 
their  laws,  and  promoted  that  urbanity  of  manners, 
by  which  they  were  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  \ 

Solon  an  Athenian,  of  the  race  of  Codrus,  at 
tained  the  dignity  of  Archon  594  years  before  Chrift, 
and  rendered  his  name  immortal,  by  framing  for  his 
copiltrymen  a  new  form  of  government,  and  a  new 

«  See  the  lively  picture  of  Attica,  drawn  by  Sophocles,  in 
t1)c  fir(^  Chorus  of  QBdipus  Coloneus.  He  celebrates  the  beauty 
of  his  native  country,  the  various  prod  unions  of  the  foil,  and 
«li^  patchlefa  fldll  of  th^  Atheniaas  in  borfem^ufbip  and  uav^l 
flffai^.  It  founds  wi^h  ifloag^  ^o  tritly  p^ticfil,  that  the  Old 
JSjchoUaft  Qxight  wcH  call  it-— to  yhafvf^tKm  *rS»xo»  /aeM^.  John* 
foil's  Soph.  torn.  iL  p.  2?5. 

fyftem 
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lyftem  of  laws.  He  fecu'red  peculiar  privileges  16 
th^  ricb,  and  admitted  the  poor  to  an  ample  (hare  of 
the  government  He  divided  the  citizens  into  four 
claflcs ;  to  the  three  firft,  compofed  of  the  rich,  were 
confined  all  the  offices  of  the  ftate;  the  fourth,  con- 
lifting  of  the  poor,  had  an  equal  right  of  voting  in 
the  public  aflembly,  in  which  all  laws  wefe  paffed. 
As  they  were  more  numeroqs  tlian  all  the  refl,  their 
votes  might  have  given  them  an  influence  in  all  deli- 
berations dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity ;  but 
in  order  to  prevent  this  evil,  and  to  regulate  the 
proceedings  of  an  afTembly  thus  conftituted,  he  efla- 
blifhed  a  balance  of  power  in  tlie  council  of  five 
hundred.  The  members  of  this  council  were  ap- 
pointed every  year  by  lot,  and  were  obliged  to  ftand 
the  teft  of  a  fevere  fcrutiny  into  their  charafters,  be- 
fore they  were  invefted  with  their  office.  Iney  Com- 
menced all  public  concerns,  and  prepared  bufinefs 
for  the  afTembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  no  meafure  , 
was  propofed  without  their  previous  fan6tion.  Solon 
likewife  reftored  the  court  of  Ar^opagus^  which  exer- 
cifed  a  judicial  power,  and  tried  criminals  for  capital 
offences.  It  was  their  duty  to  infpefi;  the  general 
behaviour  of  the  citizens,  fuperintend  the  conduct  of 
youth,  and  take  care  they  were  educated  and  em- 
ployed in  a  maotier  fuitable  to  their  rank.  But  their 
greateft  privileges ,  coniifted  in  a  power  of  reverfing 
the  decrees  of  the  popular  affembly,  in  refcuing  tKe 
condemned  from  their  f^ntence,  and  condemning  the 
acquitted.  Of  the  juftice,  impartiality,  and  wifdom 
of  the  Areopagus,  in  the  exercife  of  their  fupreme 
authority,   no  higher  idejt  can  be  given  than  by  the 

lofty 
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lofty  panegyric  of  Cicero,  who  affirmecl,  that  this 
council  was  as  effential  to  the  profperity  of  Ath^s, 
as  the  providence  of  the  Gods  to  the  government  of 
the  world*  By  the  eltablifliment  pf  thefe  two  afleui'* 
blies,  a  large  mixture  of  ariftocracy  was  infufed  into 
the  common-wealth,  and  the  adminiftration  of  public 
effairs  was  fecured  againft  much  of  the  danger  of 
popular  tumult  and  vioknce. 

In  addition  to  the  general  aflembly  of  the  people^ 
the  council  of  five  hundred,  and  the  Areopagus, 
there  were  no  lefs  than  ten  courts  of  judicature;  four 
for  criminal,  and  fiX  for  civil  caufes.  Over  thefe 
prefidcd  nine  archons,  who  were  invcfted  with  greiat 
authority,  and  the  magiftrate  who  for  the  fake  of  pre- 
eminence was  ftiled  "  the  Archon,"  exercifed  a  reli- 
gious, as  well  as  a  civil  Jur!fdi€li6n.  But  the  merits 
of  the  caufes,  and  the  validity  of  the  evidence  which 
^ere  fubmitted  to  their  co.nfideration,  were  decided 
by  9.  certain  number  vf  men,  fele£ted  from  the  cid* 
^cns  at  large.  This  Atlienian  eftablifliment  may 
bring  to  our  mind  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  initi- 
tutions  in  the  legal  polity  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
experience  of  Engliflimen,  from  tbe  days  of  the  im- 
mortal Alfred  to  the  prefent  times,  can  give  the 
fuUeil  teftimony  to  the  general  equity  aud  lingulat 
^cejlence  of  our  Trial  by  Jury\ 

Th« 

'^  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  author  has  hren  nu^h 
plcafcd  to  find  this  analogy  confirmed  by  writers  of  high  ra* 
(pcdability.    **  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  with  the  lean^ed 
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The  number  f^i  Qaves  both  iq  Athens  and  Sp&rts^ 
when  compared  with  the  citizens,  was  conlidemble. 
From  a  computation  made  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Fhalereus,  it  appears,  that  there  were  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  Athenians  qualified  to  vote  in  the  pub- 
lic aiiembly ;  at  the  lame  time,  the  Haves  amounted  to 
twenty  times  tliat  number  *•  Plutarch  has  enabled 
us  to  afcertain  the  numbers  of  the  Lacedemonians 
at  one  particular  period,  as  he  flates,  that  by  the 
diviiion  of  their  lands  a  competent  fubfiftence  was 
procured  for  thirty-nine  thoufand  farpilies.  Theu* 
Oaves  appear  not  to  have  been  lefs  in  proportion 
than  thofe  of  Athens,  even  after  repeated  mafla* 
cres  to  diminiih  their  number.  It  was  not  merely 
by  the  efie^  of  conqueft,  that  fo  many  were  re- 
jdu(;ed  to  a  fervile  ftfite,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  un* 
•fortunate  Helots  ;  bi^t  many  of  the  citizens  of  Athei)$ 
,were  driven  by  extreme  indigence  to  fell  tbemfelves 
to  the  wealthy, 

,  After  the  death  of  Solon,  Pififtratus  fucceeded  to 
the  fovercign  power.  He  was  called  a  tyrant ; 
but  his  government,  ^as  fplendid  and  moderate. 
.He  tranfmitte^  the  comnipnd  to  his  ions  Hippias 
<and  Hipparphus.  HafAiodius  ^d  Ariftogiton,  cele* 
Jbrajted/ag  RaVJQtg  in  ^  very  bewtiful  fong  of  high 
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ap^iquary  Dr.  Peltingal,'  that  the  Athenian  judgts  might  with 
propriety  be  called  jwryffftw  ;  and  that  the  Athenian  juries  dif- 
fered  frpn>  oi^rs.  19  very  ,fe\%  paajpiil^^f^/'  .  Sir  ^VMliam  Jones's 
Pfefacp  to  tnc  Spcecl^cs,  of  Jfaeus. 
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antiquiiy,  fucceedlld  in  putt>pg  jHippaixhus  todcath, 
and  reftored  tl^*:d6oiGcracy.  lUullrioua  birth  was 
for  fome  time  coDddered  neceflary  to  enable  a  citi^ 
;iea  to  obtcun  the  adminiitration  of  public  affairs. 
Th^nfiiftocl^  and  Ariftides  were  the  iirft  who  gained 
high  offices  from  the  mere  influence  of  their  charac- 
ters and  talents/ £ind  the  diftribution  of  money  after- 
wards fecured  an  undue  authority.  Cimon  bribed 
the  people  at  his  own  expenfe,  and  Pericles  fet  the 
more:  r'umous  example  of  paying  them  out  of  the 
public  treafury...  The  great  conceffions  made  to  the 
pjE^puUce  at  vafiQus  times^  tended  to  undermine  th^ 
inftitutioas:  of  i^on ;  before  the  age  of  Demof* 
thenes,  the  anci^jDtj  fpirit  of  the  Cpnftitution  was  ex^ 
tinguiih^d,  and  th^  whpl^  tnanagement  of  ftate  a^ 
fairs  was  abandoned  to  intriguing  and  unprincipled 
deaii^ogues. 

The  different  kws  of  Sparta  and  Athens  prci* 
duced^  in  the  courfe  of  time,  a  correfponding  diflfer^ 
ence  in  their  manners;  the  performances  of  tbe 
tlieatre,  the  popular  affemblies,  and  the  facred  fefti- 
Tals,  employed  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  while  the 
iipartans,  indulging  in  no  amufen>ent  or  relaxatioii^ 
were  inceffantly  bufied  in  the  exercifes  of  war,  Thfe 
itreets  of  Athens  refouuded  with  the  lively  notes  *  of 
mufic,  and  their  fongs  were  diS;ated  by  the  tender 
p^flions  of  pity  and  love :  the  poets  of  Speirtarehearfed 
only  the  ftern  virtues  of  departed  heroes,  or  roufed  her 
fons  tO'(ndrtial  exploits  by  the  defcription  of  battlet^ 
Victory,  and' dcaUi/  In  Athens  the  fpoYtive  failles 
of  wit,  and  the  gay  images  of  fancy,  gave  a  p6culi5r 
^  '"        vivacitv 
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▼tvactty    to  ibciftl  intereonrfe:   the    gravi^  of  tf 
Spartan  was  manifefted  in  his  caatlous  referve,  bis 
ienous  deportment,  and  ttie  peculiar  conciieneis  of 
his  fiiarp  and  pointed  repslrtee ;   the  virtues  of  s 
Spartan  were  gloomy  and  auftere ;  the  diffipation  of 
an  Athenian  was  engaging  and  agreeable.    The  one 
was    an    illiterate    foldier,    whofe    chara6ter  was 
formed  by  martial difcipline  alone;  the  other  was  a 
man  of  tafte,  and  of  letters,  who  enjoyed  the  ad<« 
vantages  of  refinement  and  knowledge  \     Ttie  mo* 
rofenefs  of  the  Spartan  was  increafed  by  excluding 
any  intercourfe  with  other  nations ;  whereas  by  the 
laws  <if  Solon,   flrangers   were  invited  to  Athens^ 
fmd  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens* 
In  Athens,  liberty  of  a^ion  was  ihewn  in  every 
indulgence  of  focial  pleafure ;  in  Sparta,  the  fpirit 
of  fociety,  diveited  of  its  charms  to  amufe  and  to 
enliveni  was  made  fubfervient  to  the  affairs  of  the 
ftata     The  temper  of  Sparta  was  deprefled  by  ex- 
ceflive  reftraint,  while  tiiat  of  her  rival  was  vain^ 
arroganti   licentious^    and  fickle.      Impatient  both 


*  This  contrafl  of  chara^er  is  finely  toocbed  by  Periclet  m 
)iis  admirable  Oration  on  the  AthenNiiis  flaia  in  the  Peiopoa* 
nclian  war. 

Tuc  wtXtfi  IK  wmcm  yiK  T«  wttpla*  ir»i  ivfASmtfH  V*'  f^<v  •ixmli^ 
Tn  MToXxva^  ra  avin  ayx^tt  ytyftfuta  ttxfwtta&nt,  i|  ium  ra  rm  «AXw 
§Li%^9tit»  A^e^tfOfAtf  ig  Kcu  rati  ttn  wtJafAkntn  f4i^fl«i{  Ttf»  iMit^Mir 
ifi^hf  mv  tff  7«|  «ro^iv  if%tn9  mttfiX!»iJU9p  sat  mi  irv  fli  {imXaoiAif 

mmnfyfMw  Ti»»  n  fundiv^TO'  n  OfUfitfiP^  dec*  Tbttcyd*  libt  2*  p  57 • 
Tom*  2  £J»  BipoQt. 
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of  freedom  and  fla very,  tbefe  gre4t  republics'' bad 
few  principles  in  common  except  glory  and  am- 
bition ;  and  they  contiQually  embarrafled  each  other 
in  the  execution  of  their  refpeSive  projects  to  ob- 
tain the  fovereignty  of  Greece.  The  fpirit  of  in- 
d^pendence^  however,  was  predominant  in  the 
other  ftates ;  and  the  joke  either  of  Sparta  or 
Athens  was  regarded  as  heavy  and  intolerable. 
]()ifc6rdant  as  their  refpeftiye  interefts  were,  a  tiain 
of  events  fucceeded,  which  caufed  tliem  to  fufpend 
their  animolitles,  to  unite  in  a,  general  alliance, 
and  to  equip  their  fleets,  and  lead  forth  their  armies^ 
not  only  to  repel  a  formidable  invaiion,  but  to  avert 
the  dorm  which  threatened  the  deftrufiion  of  their 
political  exifteqde. 

-  Among  i\xe  colonies  of  Greece,  fettled  upon,  t|i6 
cpafts  of  Afia,  Minor,  the  loniahs  occupied  the  moil 
pleaiant,  and  fertile  territories.  In  order  to  redft 
the  force  of  the  Perfian  power,  which  was  exerted 
to  crufh  their  infurrefbion,  they  folicited  the  aid  of 
Athens,  their  mother  country.  Reinforced  by  her 
affiftanqe,  they  burnt  tlie  ancient  city  of  Sardis; 
and  although  the  lonians  were  .foon  afta:  reduced 
to  fubmidion,  the  refentment  of  Darius,  the  Perfiaa 
monarch,  was  roufed  to  infli^  vengeance  on  the 
Atlienians  for  their  interference.  He  demanded 
earth  a,nd  water  as  tokens  of  their  fubmiflion; 
and  on  their  fpirited  refufal  to  comply  with  his  re- 
queft,  he  began  his  attacks  againil  them  both  by 
fea,  and  la^d.  Such  were  the  caufe  and  the  cory- 
mencement  of  thofc  memorable  wars^  which  contri* 

butcd 
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buted  to  matiife  the  inarlittl  genius  of  the  Greeks  i 
and  the  intferefting  accounts  of  ^bitU  give  dighity, 
and  fplendoUr,  to  the  moft  authentic  paged  bf  theiir 
hiftory. 

The  train  of  events  td  which  this  diflfehfion  led, 
involved  like  wife  the  moil  nnportaht  interefb  of  the 
Perfians;  for  the  \^ars,  begun  upon  flight  grounds 
with  the  Greeks,  terminated  in  the  fiibverfion  of  the 
Perfian  empire  by  Alexander  the  great. 


.  J . 


IV".    The  mqji  gloriou*  age  ^f  GtMHa-  ^ 

bftSa  the  eJcpeditJdhi  fetorded  iii  aniileflt  hif- 
tory,  that  which  was  cart-ied  on  againft  Gitece  by* 
the  If^eVians  is  hientibned  as  the  nioft  formidable, 
t<^ltethei-  th6  great  fotces  Which  were  brought  into 
the  field,  ot-  the  obftacies  Which  tiiSy  fa^mountetf 
jir^i'oiis  to  their  etigfrgement  \iitli  tfe^ir  eiWmtes,  be 
eotifideted.  The  minute  arid  e^aCt  relation  giVeit 
by  Hetoiiotus  of  the-  Vaft  preparations  made  by 
Xerxe$,  artd  the  ardour,  with  which  he  purfued  his 
roilfianiic  eiiterprite,  contribute  to  raife  the  repu- 
tation and  glory  of  the  Greeks  to  the  higheft 
pitch,  wlien  we  confider  the  apparently  inadequate' 
m^ans  of  their  defence  and  refiftance.  Yet  What 
Was  the  fuccefs  of  the  vain  defpot  of  innumerable 
hordes  of  undilciplincd  barbarians,  when  oppofed 
to  the  xJetermined  valour  and  corrfirmed  difdplhie 

df 
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of  regular  though  fmall  armies,  commanded  by  ge^ 
nerals  of  confummate  talents  and  approved  experi- 
ence ?  Herodotus  gives  us  the  moft  fatisfaftory 
anfwer  to  this  queftbn  in  the  three  concluding  and 
moft  interefting  Books  of  his  Hiftory, 

The  fignal  viQory  obtained  in  the  plains  of  Ma- 
rathon over  the  Perfians,  was  effefted  by  the  faga- 
city,  experience,  and  valour  of  Miltrades.  The 
fall  of  Leonidas,  and  his  illuftrious  Spartans  in  the 
ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  taught  Xerxes  to  refpeO: 
their  unexampled  prowefs,  and  to  regret  a  viftory 
obtained  over  a  fmall  band  of  heroes,  by  the  lofs  of 
the  choiceft  foldiers  of  his  army ".  The  Athenians, 
after  quitting  their  city  as  untenable^  and  conveying 
their  wives  and  families  to  the  neai*efc  illands  for  fe- 
curity,  embarked  on  board  their  (hips,  and  und^r 
the  condufl  of  Ttiemiftocles,  engaged  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  in  the  ftraits  of  Salamis*.  From  a  lofty 
throne  on  Mount  Egialos,  the  Perfian  monarch  ob- 
ferved  the  a6iion,  and  witnefled  the  total  defcru&ion 
of  his  vaft  navy.  The  battle  of  Plataea  eftablifhed 
the  renown  of  Paufanias,  and  his  viftory  was  re- 
warded with  the  ample  fpoils  of  the  Perfian  camp^ 
On  th^  feme  day,  the  Greeks  were  equally  fucceisful 
at  the  promontory  of  Mycale  in  Ionia,  where  they 
devoted  the  rich  camp  and  large  fleet  of  the  enemy 
to  the  flames.  Cimon,  the  fou  of  Miltiades,  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  landing  in  Cilicia, 
gained  a  fecond  vidory,    by  routing  an  immenfe 

»B.C.i80.  «ibid. 
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army  under  the  commaad  of  Megabyzes.  Artak- 
erxes  finding  it' vain  to  contend  mth  a  nation  of 
heroes,  folicited  a  peace,  which  was  eftabliihed  on 
conditions  liighly  ad^ntageous  to  the  Greeks.  It 
was  agreed  that  all  the  Grecian  cities  upon  tliecoalts 
of  Afia  ihould  enjoy  their  full  independence,  and 
that  the  Perfian  fleets  ihootd  not  approach  their 
coafts  from  the  Euxine  fea  to  the  borders  of  Pam* 
philia.  A  wdr  fo  gioiious,  and  a  peace  (o  honour- 
able, were  the  united  fruits  of  Grecian  unanimity 
and  valour  ^. 

For  half  a  century  after  the  tepulfe  of  the  armies 
of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  the  Athenians 
maintained,  wjlbout  controul,  their  pre-eminent 
power.  Their  farther  progreis  in  extending  their 
dominions,  was  aiiified  by  Colonies  and  commerce. 
JTheir  navies  rode  the  feas  in  triumph,  and  their 
merchants,  exchanged  the  fuperfluous  produ£iion8  of 
Attica  for  the  choiceft  fruits  of  foreign  countries. 
The  large  and  fertile  illand  of  Eubosa  was  numbered 
among  their  territories ;  their  dominion  extended 
over  the  Afiatic  coait  for  the  (pace  of  a  thoufand 
miles,  from  Cyprus  to  the  Thracian  Boiphorus,  and 
over  forty  intermediate  illands.  They  planted 
colonies  on  the  winding  Ihores  of  Macedon  and 
Thrace,  and  commanded  tiie '  coaits  of  the  Euxine 
Sea  from  Pontus  to  Cberibnefus  Taurica,  or  Crim 
Tartary.      Thefe  trophies    of  naval    power   were 

y  Thetidory  obtained  at  Marathon,  B.C.  4^0:  at  SalamU 
480 ;  at  Platan,  479;  &t  Pamphiira,  460, 

ere3edy 
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eireCtedy  not  over  ignorant  barbarians  but  over  men, 
who  had  the  faoie  limguage  and  laws,  the  fame 
arts  and  lineage,  who  had  every  thing  common  with 
their  mother  country,  except  ikiU  in  navigation  and 
prowefs  in  ttie  field. 

And  here  we  paufe,  to  contemplate  the  itriking 
qualities  of  tbofe  chiefs,  who  diilinguifhed  them->> 
ielves  fo  much  in  the  fervice  of  liberty  and  Greece, 
when  the  Perfians  were  driven  from  her  fliores. 
The  iliuRrious  peffoiDs,^  who  moft  contributed  to 
raife  Athens  to  its;  bighei);  jpitch  of  martial  glory, 
were  Miltiades^y  Themi/ivcleSj  Cimony  and  Ariftidcs. 
Miltiaded  united  the  moft  acute  penetration  into 
the  ddigns  of  tl^e  enemy,  to  a  perfe6l  acquaintance 
with  his  own  army^  a^d  when  it  was  neceflary  to 
hazard  an  engagement,  he  always  difplayed  his  ta* 
lents  in  choofing  fuch  a  field  of  battle  as  gave  him 
a  decided  advantage.  Tbemiftocles  acquired  tfie 
greateft  renown  by  direSing  the  whole  attention  of 
his  countrymen  to  naval  affairs,  and  fecuring  the 
command  of  the  ocean.  Ariilides,  equally  illuf* 
trioQS  for  his  integrity,  intrepidity,  and  moderation^ 
fhared  the  ^  glory  of  Miltiades  in  the  plains  of  Ma- 
ratlion,  and  was  diftinguilhed  by  his  military  talents 
both  at  Salamb  and  Plataea.  By  his  judicious  con* 
dud;  he  ftrengthened  the  Grecian  confederacy, 
and  provided  ample  fupplies  for  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  Cimon,  equal  in  courage  to  Tbemiftocles 
and  Miitiades,  and  fuperior  in  integrity  of  con* 
du&;,  brought  the  navy  of  Atliens  to  f6ch  perfe3;ion, 

Y  2  and\ 
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and  encountered  the  enemy  vAth  fuch  fuccei^ 
that  the  Perfians  degraded  and '  ioeaten  both  by  fea 
and  land,  were  contiaed  to  the  limits  of  their  own 
empire. 

It  is  however  melancholy,  after  viewing  thefe 
illuftrious  perfons  in  the  meridian  of  their  famej  to 
mark  the  misfortunes  \ehich  embittered  fome 
parts  of  their  lives.  Miitiades;  perfecuted  by  a 
relentlefs  fa6lion,  died  in  prifoB  of  the  wounds  he 
had  received  in  the  fervice  of  Wsicopntry.  ^Ariftides, 
Themiftocles,  and  Ciiqoa werci odndetnned  to  exile; 
and  Phocion,  the  defpifer  of  the  gold  of  Alexander, 
and  the  fuccefsful  oppofer  of  tbe  Macedonians,  fiif- 
fcred  death  by  a  decree  of  ,the  p^ple.^ — Such  were 
the  rewards  beftowed  upoii  perfons  the  moit  eminent 
for  military  talents  and  public  ier vices  under  a  demO' 
cratical  government !  The  hatred>even  of  that  honour- 
able  ambition  which  was  excited  by  the  praife  of  the 
people  themfelves,  and  encouraged  by  their  moft 
difiinguilhed  favours ; — the  moft  trifling  apprehen- 
fion  of  an  invafion  of  their  liberty,  the  jealoufy  of 
afpiring  talents,  hurried  the  popular  aflemblies  of 
Athens  into  afb  of  cruelty,  and  ingratitude,  againft 
their*  moft  deferving  patriots-,  and  greateft  benefac- 
tors. 

Nor  was  lefs  feverity  in  many  inftances  exercifed 
againft  artifts  and  philofophers.     Phidias,   the  moft 
excellent  of  fculptors,   was  falfely  accufed  of  em- 
bezzling part  of  the  gold  he  had  received  for  deco- 
rating 
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rating  the  flatue  of  Minerva,  and  clofed  his  life  in 
prifon  *.  Anaxagoras,  who  founded  the  principles 
of  a  pure  philofophy,  upon  the  inveftigation  of  the 
works  of  nature,  was  profecuted  for  a  charge  of 
impiety  and  driven  into  exile.  Even  Socrates, 
his  amiable  difciple,  was  condemned  to  fuffer 
death  % 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  thefe  were  not 
the  only  fufferers  under  a  democratical  form  of 
government.  The  moft  numerous  cla(s  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Greece  confifted  of  Haves — a  defcrip- 
tion  of  perfons,  who  without  any  regard  to  their 
poflelfing  the  fame  powers  both  of  body  and  mind,  as 
their  mafters,  were  wholly  abandoned  to  their  defpotic 
will.  They  w^re  employed  in  the  moft  degrading 
fervices,  and  without  enjoying  the  privileges  of  ap- 
pealing for  redreis  to  the  civil  magiftrates,  were, 
upon  the  moft  trivial  pretences,  chaftifed  with  blows 
and  fcourging,  or  condemned  to  be  tortured.  No 
hopes  of  future  good  alleviated  their  hard  condition ; 
for  although  their  increafe  was  encouraged,  they 
had  nothing  to  bequeath  to  their  offspring,  but  an 
inheritance  of  mifery.  The  hiftorian  -Elian  fays  ex- 
preislyi  that  it  ^as  the  common  opinion  of  all 
Greece,  that  a  terrible  earthquake,  which  happened 
467  years  before  phrift,  was  a  judgment  from 
heaven  upon  the  Spartan§,  for  their  fevere  conduQ: 
to  their  flaves  ^ 

»  B.C.  432.  "B.C.  400. 

^  Hid.  Var.  lib.  jii. 

In 
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In  Athens,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  they  were  fame- 
times  treated  with  lefe  cruelty,  and  were  permitted  to 
claim  the  proteftion  of  the  laws.  Their  courage  in 
war  was  recompenfed  by  the  gift  of  liberty ;  yet 
even  in '  a  ftate  which  boafted  to  be  the  nurfe  of 
freedom,  there  was  a  public  flave  market  The 
Spartans  difdained  the  occupations  of  agriculture 
and  trade,  and  committed  every  menial  employment 
to  the  Helots  :  They  deftroyed  the  city  of  thefe  un- 
fortunate men,  and  doomed  their  defcendants  to  con- 
tinual fcrvitude.  .  In  return  for  their  faithful  fervices 
they  were  treated  in  the  moft  rigid  and  barbarous 
manner,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  their  inhuman 
m^fters  could  furprife  and  deftroy  an'  enemy  by  am- 
bufcade,  was  frequently  praOifed  upon  them,  while 
labouring  in  large  parties  in  the  fields. 

The  conduQ;  of  the  Greeks  to  their  flaves  feems 
to  prove,  that  they  efteemed  liberty  and  its  blefiings 
their  ^wn  exclufive  privileges.  It  is  indeed  a  An- 
gular inconfiftency  in  their  chara3x^rs,  that  at  the 
time  when  they  were  exercifing  defpotic  fway  over 
their  wretched  domcftics,  the  orators  were  employed 
in  the  moft  fevers  inve6):ives  againft  arbitrary  power, 
and  all  Greece  was  roufed  to  oppofe  the  tyrants  of 
Perfia  and  Macedon. 


V.  The  Grecian  JVamen^ 

^The  Grecian  women  continued  to  be  kept  in  fe- 
clufion  and  retirement,  even  in  the  moft  refined 
times,  from  a  refpeO;  to  ancient  cuftoms.    Their 

r^dence 
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reiidence  was  limited  to  a  feparate  part  of  the 
houfe,  which  took  its  name  from  its  particular  def- 
tination  to  their  ufe :  they  were  vifited  by  no  per- 
fons  but  their  neareft  relations,  and  when  they  wbnt 
from  home,  they  were  obliged  by  law  to  be  at- 
tended by  a  Have  carrying  a  lighted  torch.  Their 
principal  companions  were  their  female  (laves,  and 
the  time  which  they  fpared  from  attending  to  their 
children  was  engaged  by  the  employments  of  the 
diitafT  and  the  fhuttle.  They  feldom  appeared  in 
public  except  at  religious  feflivals  and  in  folemn 
proceilions.  Such  a  mode  of  life  was  not  only  cal« 
culated  to  conlirm  their  diffidence  and  modefty, 
but  to  cherifli  the  growth  of  domeitic  virtues*  One 
of  the  greateil  orators  of  Athens  applied  to  this  re- 
tired itate  a  remark  that  would  be  honourable  if  it 
could  be  applied  to  the  female  fex  of  all  countries 
in  all  times.  He  faid  that  it  veReGted  the  gretiteft 
credit  upon  a  woman  never  to  be  the  fubje6t  of 
public  notice  or  public  converfation.  Amid  the  dif- 
prders  of  democratical  government,  and  the  a6iivicy 
of  military  expeditions,  no  leifure  was  found  for  the 
fexes  to  improve  the  arts  of  converfation,  enlarge  the 
fphere  of  their  knowledge,  and  poliih  their  manners. 
The  female  cham3;er  was  degraded,  the  pailion  of 
love  W9$  coarfe  and  indelicate,  and  tlie  women  were 
looked  upon  rather  as  the  Haves  than  the  equals  of 
men.  Their  education  was  negleded,  and  little 
value  was  fet  upon  thofe  female  accomplifbments, 
which,  combined  with  the  charms  of  beauty,  and 
native  elegance  of  mind,  have  fo  much  influence  in 
improving  the  manners  of  the  moderns. 

It 
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It  feems  probable,  that  this  may  be  relied  upon 
as  a  juft  pifture  of  the  modeft  women  of  Athens. 
During  the  period  we  are  confidering,  courtefans, 
flcilliBd  in  all  the  arts  of  feduftion,  were  numerous 
throughout  Greece,  and  their  profeflSon  was  coun- 
tenanced by  men  of  the  firft  eminence.  The  beau- 
tiful Afpafia,  born  at  Miletus,  the  chief  city  of 
Ionia,  was  the  firft  who  introduced  Afiatic  elegance 
into  Europ*e.  She  had  the  gratification  to  add  Pe- 
Tides,  the  moft  eminent  Statefinan  of  Athens  to  her 
admirers,  and  gained  fuch  influence  over  him, 
that  he  was  accufed  of  engaging  his  country  in 
wars  to  avenge  her  quarrels.  Under  his  fand;ion, 
flie  formed  a  fociety  of  courtefans,  whofe  arts  were 
employed  to  attach  the  young  Athenians  to  her  in- 
tereft.  Such  were  the  charms  of  her  donverfation, 
tiiat  Socrates  himfelf,  his  pupil  Alcibiades,  and  the 
moft  refpeClable  artifts,  frequented  her  houfe.  The 
attention  paid  to  fuch  female  fociety  as  this,  may 
furnilh  a  proof  of  the  low  ftate  of  mental  ac- 
compliiliments  in  the  virtuous  part  of  the  fex, 
even  during  the  moft  refined  period  of  Grecian 
hiftory. 

The  fplendid  train  of  fuccefs,  which  rewarded  the 
valour  of  the  Athenians  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Chrift,  forms  the  moft  glorious  era  of  her  annals. 
In  the  early  parts  of  tlie  Grecian  hiftory,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  very  uncertain  accounts 
to  fatisfy  our  inquiries;  fometimes  we  muft  be  content 
even  with  the  fables  of  poets,  or  with  tradition :  but 
with  refpeQ  to  the  period  now  under  our  confidera* 

tion, 
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tion,  the  difficulty  conlifts  rather  in  the  choice,  than 
the  difcovery  of  well  attefted  fa£i;s.  The  treafures 
of  informatioQ  are  various,  as  thefe  topics  have 
been  recorded  by  the  diligence  of  hiilorians,  adorned 
by  the  eloquence  of  orators,  and  heightened  by  the 
invention  of  poets.*  The  light  of  genius  diffufes  its 
moft  fplendid  radiance  over  objeQs,  which  were  not 
only  endeared  to  all  the  writers  of  Greece  by  the 
attachment  of  "patriotifm,  but  fupplied  die  heft  foun*^ 
dations  for  their  literary  fame.  The  triumphs  ob« 
tained  over  the  Perfians  are  confecrated  to  endle£» 
renown  by  the  works  of  JEfchylus,  Lyiias,  Ifocrates, 
Demofthenes,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xe* 
nophon  ^ 

Our  furprifQ,  when  we  remark  the  fmall  number 
of  thofe  Greeks,  who  vanquiflied  fuch  fuperior 
numbers  of  Perfians,  will  be  diminiflied,  when  we 
coniider  the  comparative  ftate  of  their  military  edu- 
cation and  difcipline.  The  Greeks  acquired  by 
their  gymnafiic  exercifes  a  robuft  conftitution,  and 
agility  of  limbs.  The  fuccefsful  competitor  for  thq 
«rown,of  victory,  at  the  Olympic  games,  by  leaping^ 
running,  wreftling,  hurling  the  fpear,  or  driving  the 
chariot,  obtained  no  lefs  renown  for  himfelf  than 
for  bis  family  and  Us  native  place;  and  he  was 
exalted  in  the  opinion  of  the  applauding  multitude 
to  the  fummit  of  human  felicity.     ^^  Die,"  faid  his 

*  ^chylus  flourifhcd  B.C.  458.  Herodotus  445.  Thucy- 
dides  426.  Lyfi^  412*  Xcnophou  400.  Ifocrates  2in»  Do- 
mofthencs  350. 

congratulating 
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co^ratulating  compamons  to  AnaxagoraSi  who  had 
obtained  a  prize  in  the  games,  "  die,  for  thou  caoft 
not  be  a  God.** 

Frequent  wars  enured  the  Greeks  to  hardlhips 
and  fatigues,  and  accuftomed  them  to  thofe  rapid 
movements  in  the  field,  which  often  decided  the  fate 
of  armies.  Thofe  who  iignalifed  themfelves  in  the 
battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea,  had  be- 
fore obtained  rewards  at  the  public  games.  There 
the  flame  of  emulation  was  kindled,  which  afterwards 
burned  with  inextinguifliable  ardour,  whenever  they 
ftimulated  each  other  by  the  mofi:  powerful  ar« 
guments  that  patriotifm  could  fupply,  to  fight  for 
the  ^^  freedom  of  their  native  land,  the  temples  of 
their  gods,  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors,  and  the  fafety 
of  their  wives  and  children  *.'* 

Their  clofe  and  firm  phalanx,  formed  of  the  moi^ 
robuft  and  hardy  youth  in  the  front  ranks,  and  the 
moft  fteady  veterans  in  the  rear,  was  fcarcely  to  be 
refiiied  by  any  fuperiority  of  undifciplined  numbers. 
Upon  their  heads  they  wore  helmets  of  iron,  their 
bodies  were  covered  with  coats  of  mail,  and  pro* 

*  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  war  fong  which  reibunded 
through  the  leading  fquadroo  of  their  fleet  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis. 


-ft  waihi  '£^X1|y«lP  tn. 


iEfchyli  Perf«,  }.  400. 

tefted 
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^€ted  by  mafly  bucklersi  th^r  legs  were  fenced 
with  brazen  greaves,  and  their  ofienfive  weapons 
were  two-edged  fwords,  and  long  fpears.  The  Ar« 
mies  of  Xerxes  on  the  contrary,  in  comparifon  witb 
the  troops  of  Greece,  formed  only  an  irregular 
erowd^  compofed  *  of  various  nations  ^  Their 
weapons  of  attack  were  darts,  bows,  and  arrows, 
their  left  bands  flipported  light  targets  of  ofier,  upon 
.0ieir  heads  they  wore  (ilken  turbans,  and  their  bodies 
were  covered  with  plates  of  thin  metal.  But  their 
inferiority,  when  compared  with  the  Greeks,  was  in 
DO  refpe6t  fo  mapifei);,  as  in  the  want  of  emulation 
and  public  fpirit.  The  genial  foil  of  Periia,  whicb 
brought  forth  the  moft  delicious  fruits,  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  a  hardy  rape  uf  men.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  effeminate,  and  luxurious ;  and  they  were  not 
animated  by  that  love  of  glory,  or  that  fpirit  of  enter- 
prife,  which  fired  the  breaft  of  every  Gi'ecian  foldier, 
and  prompted  him  to  feek  the  field  of  exercife  or  of 
battle,  as  his  proper  fphere  of  a6lion. 

How  pure  and  difinterefted  this  fpirit  of  enter- 
prife  was  may  be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  recorded 
by  Herodotus.  While  the  Perfian  army  was  march- 
ing from  Thermopylae,  fome  Arcadians  were  tempted 
by  the  feme  pf  the  liberality  of  Xerxes  to  offer  their 
fervices  to    him.      They    were  introduced  to  his 

f  There  is  a  full  and  poetical  enumeration  of  the  troops  that 
followed  Xerxes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Per/as  of  ^fcbyhis. 
He  defcribes  what  he  faw,  for  he  fought  at  Marathon,  Salamis, 
and  Platsea.  He  reprefeuts  the  Perfian  army  as  chiefly  confiding 
Qi  cavalry,  and  armed  in  the  manner  above-mentioned. 

prefence. 
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prefence,  and  b^ing  alked  what  was  doing  m  Greece, 
they  anfwered,  that  it  was  the  feafon  of  the  Olympic 
games,  and  that  confequentlyy  the  Greeks  were 
amufmg  themfelves  with  feeing  athletic  exercifes,  and 
horfe-raccs.  Being  again  afked  what  was  the  reward 
of  the  conquerors  in  thofe  games^  they  anfwered,  aa 
olive  garland.  Upon  which,  Tritantaechmes,  a  prince 
q{  the  royal  family  of  Perfia,  exclaimed — O  Mardo- 
pius,  what  a  people  have  you  brought  us  to  fight 
againft,  who  contend  among  themfelves— not  fov 
fichesy  but  for  honour  K 

I  Mitford's  GfcecCi  vol,  it  p.  3$4% 
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Tfie  Hi/iory  of  Greece  continutd* 


Phibfophy^  Literature^  and  Arts. 

J.  HE  fame  fpirit  of  competition  which  roufed  the 
Grecian  cities  to  contend  for  viftory  and  renown; 
excited  them  to  a  rivalry  of  talents.  As  foon  ad 
their  appreheniions  of  danger  from  the  inroads  of 
barbarians  were  removed,  they  began  to  cultivate 
th6  arts  of  elegance ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Perfians, 
and  th6  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  containing 
dn  Intermediate  fpacc  of  180  years,  difplayed  the 
genius  of  Greece  ihining  with  itB  brighteft  fplendour; 
The  names  of  painters  and  fculptors  were  cele- 
brated in  feftivals;  their  works  were  exhibited  at 
the  public  games,  and  they  were  reputed  to  confer, 
by  every  fpecimen  of  their  art,  diilinguiflied  honour 
upon  their  country.  The  monuments  of  their  ta- 
lents refle^d  luftre  upon  their  chara3;er,  and  gave 
it  the  highdl  refpeftability ;  as  it  was  their  noble 
province  to  exprefs  the  likeneffes  of  heroes^  and  to 

embody 
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embody  the  perfections  of  the  gods\  To  be  pub- 
licly diftinguiflied  with  higher  honours  than  bis  com- 
petitorSy .  was  the  great  obje€b  of  the  artift,  and  his 
unremitting  and  ardent  e^orts  to  excel  them,  gave  to 
his  works  that  grace,  beauty,  and  fpirit,  that  exqui'- 
fite  expreflion  of  paffions,  and  appropriate  dignity  of 
character,  which  mark  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the  Laocoon.  And  if  the  opi- 
nion of  fome  modern  connoiifeurs  be  well  founded* 
that  theie  fiatues  were  the  produdions  of  later  ar- 
tifts,  what  muft  we  conclude  the  originals  of  fuch 
mafterly  copies  to  have  been?  Certainly  fuch  as  to 
raife  our  ideas  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  attaiQa|i>le  per- 
fe^on. 

The  arUCls  called  forth  by  the  moft  lively  images 
the  great  events  apd  characters  <if  hfiiory.  Th^ 
public  edifices  of  Athens  were  adorned  with  the 
iiatucs  of  warriors,  magiilrates,  legiflators,  philo- 
ibphers,  and  orators.  In  one  place  ftood  Miltiades^ 
frowning  deftru3:ion  on  Perfia;  in  another,  the 
placid  Socrates,  the  thoughtful  Solon^  or  the  em-r 
paflioned  Dempithenes.  Every  ftre^t  prefented  an 
Athenian  with  fome  ftriking.  image  of  pafariotifini 

^  For  the  caufes  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Greek  artiflsy  fe^ 
Winkelmann'tt  L'Art  d'Antiquit^,  an  elegant  and  pleaiing  work, 
torn.  ii.  p.  i,  &c»  A  beau tilul  chapter  on  the  Origin,  ProgrefS) 
and  Decline  of  Arts  in  Greece,  may  be  found  in  torn.  i.  p.  37- 
torn.  Ji.  c.  U  For  A  defcription  of  the  Vamsj  de  Medieif  fttt 
Spcnce's  Polymetis,  p*66.  Winklemanu,  torn.  ii.  p.  7^— ^>k 
jifQllo  Belvxdere^  Spence,  p.  83.  Winklemann,  to^.  iii.  p«  1^^. 
— /^tf  Laocoorif  torn.  i.  p.  68. 

wifdom^ 
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wifdom,  or  valour.  Wherever  be  turned  his  eyes^ 
he  faw  fome  monument  raifed  to  perpetuate  the 
renown  of  his  anceftors ;  and  the  tribute  of  the 
arts,  fo  liberally  paid  to  all  pe^fons  of  genius^  co\i^ 
rage,  and  virtue,  gave  the  keeneil  excitement  to  the 
difplay  of  every  fpecies  of  excellence* 

Grecian  fculpture  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  high  and 
the  fine  ftyleSi  The  works  of  Phidias,  Polycletus, 
and  Myron  were  celebrated  for  the  high  %le,  as 
their  principal  objed;  was  t6  combine  beauty  with 
fublimity.  Their  figures  difcovered  a  certain  hard- 
nefs  of  execution,  when  compared  with  the  flowing 
Q^ntour,  and  elegant  fortns  of  their  fucceiTors.  A 
fpecimen  of  this  High  ityle  is  the  Pallas  of  the  Villa 
Albani,  and  the  Niobe  and  her  daughters  of  the 
Villa  de  Medici.  ThQ  Jine  Jijfle  is  diitinguifhed  by 
grace:  it  commenced  with  Praxiteles,  and  was 
brought  to  perfeflion  by  L^fippus  and  Apelles,  i|i 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  this  fpecies 
are  the  Zephyr,  exi^reffive  of  tranquil  joy,  in  the  a& 
of  gently  waving  his  wings :  the  Leucothoe  of"  the 
Capitol,  the  beads  upon  the  medals  of  the  ifle  of 
Kaxos;  a  Muie  larger  than  life,  in  the  Barherinl 
Palace,  and  another  Mule  in  the  Pope's  Gardens 
on  the  Quirinal  Hill^ 

-  • 

Thus  is  difplayed  to  our  view  a  profpe€b  moll  de- 
lightful  to  every  cultivated  mind;   for  we  behold 

1  WinkleinanD,  tom.  ii.  p.  219* 
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Greece  ia  her  moft  flourifliing  ftate,  adorned  by 
literature,  arts,  and  fciences.  The  country  was  coin 
genial  with  the  difpoiition  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
thdr  eyes  were  familiariied  to  rapid  ftreams,  lofty 
mountains,  venerable  forefts,  and  fertile  vales.  Ro* 
mantic  obJe£b,  prefented  to  them  on  all  fides,  waked 
the  enthuliafm  of  the  mind,  and  charmed  the  imagi- 
nat](xi.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  exhibited  a  moft  ex- 
traordinary fcene;  .for  at  a  period,  when  all  fur- 
rounding  nations  were  obfcured  by  intelle6tual  dark- 
neis,  and  were  barbarous  and  unpolilhed,  they  un* 
folded  the  powers  of  tranfcendent  genius.  Their 
active  minds,  neither  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of 
refinement,  nor  difira6led  by  a  multiplicity  of  ob** 
jeds,  were  exerted  with  ardour,  and  followed  up 
many  inventions  with  perfeverance  and  fucceis,— 
To  other  couiitries  they  were  doubtlefs  indebted  for 
feme  rudiments  of  art,  fcience,  and  piiilofophy;  but 
it  was  their  peculiar  glory  to  ihape  them  into  ele- 
gance, and  methodife  them  into  fyftem.  £gypt 
might  prefent  to  them  the  figure  of  a  fphynx,  or  the 
vaft  mafs  of  a  pyramid;  but  furely  affiftance  like 
this  can  little  abate  our  admiration  of  artifts,  who> 
from  futh  rude  fpecimens  of  architc6);urc  and  fcolp- 
ture^  could  proceed  to  fortn  the  temple  of  Minerva 
and  the  Odeum ;  and  fuch  ftatues  as  a  Jupiter,  a 
Venus,  and  an  Apollo. 

.♦  HoH EU^  the  great  Father  of  Epic  Poetry,  pre- 
fented  in  his  incomparable  works  the  moft  ftriking^ 
pictures  of  ancient  manners,  the  niceft  difcrimina- 

tions 
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tions  of  (iharader,  and  the  moft  beautiful  profpeOs 
of  nature  ^ ;  and  yet  he  was  fo  little  indebted  for  hii 
celebrity  to  thofe  attainments  which  are  thought  eP* 
fential  to  modern  educationi  that  it  feems  probftbid 
that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  .  To  the  in- 
vention of  a  poet,  he  unites  the  feelings  of  a  philan- 
thropift.  He  celebrates  the  arts  which  fuftain  and 
acjorn  human  life,  and  breathes  the  moft  lively  fenti- 
ments  of  piety,  pati'iotlfm,  and  focial  afFeftion.  As 
he  defcribes  thofe  miferies  of  man  which  fpring  from 
difhonour,  diicord,  and  war,  there  is  an  air  of  deej) 
folemnity  difFufed  over  his  poems ;  and  in  this  re* 
fpe6i,  as  well  as  in  his  picture  of  primeval  manners, 
there  is*  a  plofe  aflSnity  to  the  books  of  the  Ofd 
Teftament  His  genius  furpaffes  the  fubjects  of  hisf 
Poems,  and  like  the  Jupiter  he  pourtrays,  is  fupreme 
in  majefty,  when  compared  with  that  of  other  poets ; 
and  is  never  exerted  in  a  manner  which  harmonifes  fo 
perfectly  with  its  powers,  as  when  he  foars  to  the 
fublime.  Among  the  numerous  circumstances  which 
may  be  related  in  his  praife,  it  is  ftirely  not  the  leaft 
extraordinary,  that  the  beauty  and  contrivance  of 
his  fables,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  the  va 
rious  exertions  of  his  genius,  raifed  at  once  by  one 
mighty  effort  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  perfeStion,  that  almoft  all  the  merit  of  fuc- 
ceiding  poets  has  confifted  in  following,  without  the 
power  to  overtake  him. 

^  B.  C.  907.  For  a  glowing  pafTagc  on  the  genius  of  Homer^ 
the  fource  of  the  beauties  of  the  tragedy,  eldquence,  painting, 
and  fcuipture  Of  Greece,  ft«  Anatharfi»,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 
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The  tragic  mufe  gradually  improved  her  charms, 
gained  the  full  dignity  of  her  cbarafter,  and  fpoke 
the  genuine  language  of  the  pafiions.  She  animated 
the  Greeks  wkb  that  original  dramatic  excellence, 
which  the  Romans,  bomever  fond  of  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions, found  to  be  unattainable. 

She  firit  enlivened  the  icenes  of  jEschylus  with 
wild  fublimity  V  g^v6  beauty  and  grace  to  the  po- 
liihed  and  energetic  Sophocles,  and  taught  Euiii-' 
piDKS,  to  breathe  his  pathetic  and  moral  drains". 
Comedy  amufed  (he  Athenians  in  its  ruder  (late 
with  the  coarle  licentioufneis  and  broad  humour  of 
AristophaneSi  and  in  its  more  pleafing  and  ele- 
gant garbi,  charmed  them  with  the  chafte'  fentiment 
and  diverfiiied  characters  of  Menanper".  To  thb 
admired  writer^  the  greateft  ornament  of  the  new 
comedy,  are  afcribed  no  lefs  than  105  plays.  Only 
(be  titles  of  73,  and  fome  ihort  fragments,  have 
eicaped  the  ravages  of  time.  l*he  ftile  of  thefe  pre- 
cious relics  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  the  turn  of 
thought  is  moral  and  ferious  like  that  of  Euripides, 
whom  he  is  faid  to  have  imitated. 

.  Of  the  lofty  flights  of  Pindar,  tlie  celebrated 
bard  of  Thebes,  we  can  only  judge  by  his  few  re- 
maining Ode^,  which  ar&  faid  to  be  far  inferior  to 
his  Hymns  unfortunately  loft.  He  celebrates  the 
viftors  in  the  facred  games  of  Greece,  particularly 

^B.  C.  4§5. 
«B.C,  433.  » B.C.  3m 
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Hiero  of  Syracufe  and  Theron  of  Agrigehtum^  and 
rehearfes  the  praifes  of  the  cities  f]X)m  whe&ce  they 
fprang.  His  di^ion  is  ftrong,  his  images  bold,  va- 
lious,  and  vivid;  his  tranfitions  rapid^  and  his  fenti- 
ments  fublime.  Imitations  of  Pindar,  except  a  feiv 
by  Horace,  Dry  den,  and  Gray,  are  tame  and  fpirit^ 
lefs ;  and  are  no  more  to  be  compared  to  his  gran<*< 
deur  of  thought,  and  truly  poetical  fervour,  than  pic« 
tures  of  the  eruptions  of  ^tna,  which  is  a  favourite 
fubje6l  of  his  defcription,  are  to  the  real  appearance 
of  that  mountain. 

*^  Forth  ft'om  whofe  nitrotts  cavcrhs  ifluiag  file 
Pur«  liquid  fountains  of  tempelluous  fire. 
And  veil  in  ruddy  raids  the  noon-day  ikies; 
While  wrapt  in  fmokc  the  eddying  /lames  aspire, 
Or  gleaming  through  the  night  with  hideous  roar, 
Far  o^er  the  reddening  main  huge  rocky  fragments  pourO 

• 

At  a  much  later  period,  Theocritus  a  native  of 
Sicily,  defcribed  the  rural  manners,  and  romantic 
fcei\es,  of  his  country  in  his  paftorals,  which,  like 
the  rofes  gliilering  ^ith  the  dew  drops  of  the  morn- 
ing, are  freih  from  the  hand  of  nature,  and  a;ttra£b 

•  Weft's  Pindan 

£«  |Av;^vr  «r»yai*  voIie/aoi 

Pin.nvOt«a  Heyne,  p.  IS8. 
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US  with '  the  charms  of  originality '. — Several  of  hi* 
poqms  are  of  higher  clafs  than  the  reft,    and  are 
marked  by  ftrong  and  elevated  defcriplion,  fuch  as 
the  Panegyric  on  PtDlcray  and  Berenice,  and  iler* ' 
cules'  killing  the  Nemaean  Lion* 

Hiftory  ftands^minently  diftinguiflied  among  the 
various  branches  of  Grecian  literature.  ^  The  Father 
of  Grecian  hiftory  was  Herodotus,  a  native  of 
Halicarnaflus  a  city  in  Caria,  boin  four  years  before 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  He  com- 
menced his  work  with  an  account  of  Cyrus  the  elder 
king  of  Perfia,  and  continued  it  to  the  battle  of 
]\Iycale,  fought  in  the  8th  year  of  Xeixes.  Hejiot 
only  treats  of  the  Greeks  and  Pcrfmns,  but  of  other 
nations,  the  Egyptians,  Aflyrians,  Medes,  and  Ly- 
dians.  To  the  Greeks  aflbmbled  at  the  .Olympic 
games  he  rehearfed  feme  of  the  moft  ftriking  paffages 
of  his  work ;  and  they  were  received  with  uni\'erfal 
applaufe^  As  his  ftyle  flowed  witli  the  eafe  and 
fweetnefs  of  the  Ionic  dialed,  it  was  fo  chai'minir 
to  the  ears  of  his  audience,  that  they  imagined  each 
^barmonipus  fentence  was  expreffed  by  the  mufes 
therafelves.  Indulging  this  pleafing  delufion  they 
gave  the  name  of  a  mufe  to  each  of  the  nine  Books 
which  conipofe  his  work.  The  veracity  of  Hero- 
dotus may  be  depended  upon,  wljenever  he  fpcaks 
of  circumftances  which  fell  under  his  own  obferva- 
tion;  but  he.  admitted  with  too  much  credulity  the 
reports  of  others.     The  truth  of  many  o(  his  ac- 

y  TLeocritus  flourliTied,  Bi  C.  2>C.  •        '   ^  B.  C.  445. 
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counts  has   been  contirmed  by  ihe  obfervatiotts  of 
modern  travellers,  particularly  with  regard  to  thofe 
ftup^ndous  monuments  of  huirtap  labour  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt.     Various    conjedures   have   been  - 
made  to  account  for  the  purpofes  for  which  they  • 
were  intended  :  but  no  one  appears  fo  probable  as 
that  of  Herodotus,  who  informs  us  that  they  were 
built  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  for  fepulchral  • 
monuments.  ^ 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Thucydides  heard  the  re- 
citations of  Herodotus  at  the  Olympic  games.—  ' 
Struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  compofition,  and 
■overpowered   by  the  applaufe  beftowed  upon  its  au-  ' 
thor,  the  ingenuous  youth  burft  into  tears.     Hero- 
dotus congratulated  Olorus  the  Father  of  Thucy- 
dides  on  this  proof  of  fenfibility,  and  exhorted  him 
to  cultivate  the  talents  of  fo  promifing  a  fqn.     His 
expectation  was  juftified  by  the  event,  and  the  hi(-  " 
tory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  written,  not  with  a 
view  to  immediate  popularity^  but  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  lafting  reputation,  has  conferred  the  greateft 
horiour  upon  the  name  of  Thucydides'.     In  this 
\vork  he  introduces  fitft  a  Ihort  account  of  the' early 
ftate  of  Greece  with  refpeft  to  fociety  and  manners, 
and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  det^^il  of  twenty-one 
years  of  the  war  in  eight  books,  the  laft  of  which  is 
imperfed,  and  is  fuppoied  to  have  been  added  by 
his  daughter.     His  work  is  a  model  of  authentic 

{cyxitlac     Lib.  I.  Se&  22t 
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and  accurate  narraUve :  Every  remark  ia  made  with 
the  precifion  of  a  pbilofopher,  and  every  defcription 
is  drawn  with  the  accuracy  of  a  fpe^tor.  The 
Plague  of  Athens  is  fo  fully  reprefented,  and  its 
lymptoms  fo  well  defcribed,  that  we  feem  to  be 
fpedators  of  its  fatal  ravages.  In  the  account  of 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  we  ieem  to  accompany 
the  Athenian  army  to  the  harbour,  and  to  fet  fail 
with  the  exulting  fleet.  The  worda  of  Tbucydides 
are  fele£i;,  ^nd  pregnant  with  meaning,  his  manner  of 
thinking  is  dignified,  and  bis  remarks  are  fagacious 
and  profound.  As  a  proof  of  his  impartiality,  he 
no  where  exprefles  reientment  or  indignation  againft 
the  party  of  Cleon,  at  whofe  inftigation  be  was 
baniflied  from  Athens.  His  ftyle  is  fometimes  ob^ 
fcure,  particularly  in  the  fpeeches,  yet  through  the 
obfcurity  a  certain  brightnefs  appears,  which  like  the 
flaihes  of  lightning  in  a  dark  nigjht,  breaks  forth  and 
dajudes  bis  readers. 

SooRAT£S,  the  wiieft  and  beii  of  iieathen  Phttor 
fophers,  had  in  hb  youth  the  advantages  of  edu** 
cation  from  Anaxagorai^  who  was  verfed  in  the 
pureft  dodrines  of  the  Ionian  School,  and  from 
Prodicus  the  moft  excellent  of  the  Sopbifts  \  M 
a  icldier  be  Sgnalifed  bis  valour  at  the  fiege  of 
Potidfi^  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  military  career, 
refcupd  both  Alcibiades  and  Xeoopbon  bis  firieiKia 

•  for  ihefe  accQuntt  pf  Socrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Arif* 
totlu,  the  author  is  ipflcb  Jndcbt^  \o  EnfieW's  Abrid|;f:meat  erf 
^pupkcf'j  Pbjlofophjr, 
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and  difciples  from  death.  In  defiance  of  the  trea- 
chery and  the  violence  of  fa&ions,  he  >  maintained 
with  undaunted  fpirit  the  rights  of  his  fellow  Citi-- 
2ens  againft  the  oppreffion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who 
gpverned  Athens.  As  he  profeflbd  to  be  infpired  by 
his  guardian  fpirit  whom  be  calls  his  demon,  he 
came  forth  as  the  public  inftruftor  of  his  Country- 
men. Obfenring  how  much  the  minds  of  young 
men  were  perverted,  and  their  principles  depraved 
by  the  mercenary  Sophifts  who  taught  falfe  elg* 
queoce  and  fpecious  logic,  he  determined  to  reform 
this  pernicious  mode  of  education.  His  correft  and 
exemplary  eonduft  prepared  the  way  for  the  admif- 
fion  of  his  precepts.  He  was  temperate  in  his  diet, 
plain  in  his  dreis,  placid  in  his  behaviour,  and  kept 
his  paflions,  which  were  naturally  ftrong,  under  the 
ftrideft  controul  of  realbn.  Thus  qualified  as  a  ge« 
miine  Philofopher  he  confidered  Athens  as  his  fchool, 
and  frequented  the  public  walks,  and  places  of  exer* 
ciie  to  inftru&  all  with  whom  he  happened  to  con« 
verie.  Hh  (e\e6t  pujHls  confifted  of  young  men  of 
the  moft  refped:able  families;  but  indigent  as  he 
was,  no  iblicitations  could  induce  him  to  receive  any 
reward  for  his  inftruCHons.  He  deduced  the  lefibns 
of  morality  from  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
and  wifhing  to  raife  the  minds  of  his.  pupils  above 
the  popular  fuperftition  of  bis  country  he  led  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  Uni^ 
verfe,  taught  the  do&rine  of  his  over-ruling  Provi« 
dence,  difplayed  the  proo&  of  his  univerfal  good' 
nefe,  and  fnaintained  the  probability  of  a  future  frate 
^f  rewards  and  pui^ments.    While  the  Sophifts 

encouraged 
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eocouraged  the  pride  of  the  underftanding,  be  itv- 
cutcated  humility,  as  the  only  fqlid  bafis  of  wifdom. 
Convinced  of  the  narrow,  litnita  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  fcanty  portion  of  human  know- 
ledge^ he  declared  that  ^^all  be  knew  was  that  ho 
J^n^w  nothing," 

His  favourite  method  of  inftru3:ion  confifted  in 
i  piking  a  feries  of  queftions,  in  order  to  lead  the 
. .  perfons  with  whom  he  converfed  to  the  conclufian 
iwhich  he  had  in  view.     Thus  might  his  pupils  de- 
:duce  the  trutlis  of  which  his  acute  and  inquifitive 
matter  wifhed  to  convince  them  from  their  own  con- 
iceifion.     This  is  called  the  Socratic  Argunient     His 
(;onYerfation  was  fometimes  ironical,  fometimes  feri* 
pus;  but  never    acrimonious  or  malevolent     Ho 
.  valued  knowledge  only  by  its  application  to  the  du- 
ties of  lif(^,  and  it  was  a  b^utiful  obfervation  of  Ci^ 
cero,  thc^t  Soqrate^  was  the  iirft  who  trailed  down 
.  Philofqphy  from  heaven  to  dwell  upon  earth,  intro- 
duced her  Into  the  public  affemblies,  and  private  re- 
tirements of  men,  that  Ihe  niight  perform  her  nobleit 
•  office  of  inftrufting  theifl  in  virtue.     A  man  fo  excel- 
Jent  w^s  likely  to  excite  envy,  a^  well  as  to  infpire 
veneration.     Expofed  firft  upon  the  Atheqian  ftage, 
^s    an   pbjeQ;  of  ridicule  by  Ariftophaiies  in  his 
Comedy  of  the  Clot^dSy  and  after wai'ds  accufed  by 
.  A'^y^"?  ^^^  Meliius,  the  qne  an  envious  P^et,  the 
other  a  venal  Hhetorician ;  ^s  a  corrupter  of  the 
morals  of  young  men,  and  an  enemy  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion,  he  was  brought  to  a  public  tdal. 
K?  OJ^de  hi?  defence  >vith  the  bpld«eis  »nd  the  dig-s 
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Dity  of  confcious  innocence,  iand  maintained,  tliat  fo 
far  from  bebg  a  proper  objeft  of  punifliment,  his 
endeavours  to.  teach  his  countrymen  the  principles 
of  virtue,  had  deferred  a.  higher  reward  than  was 
affigned  to  thofo  who  , conquered  in  the  Olyrafpic 
games.     A  fmall  majority  of  his  Judges  unconvinced 
by  his  arguments,  condemned  him  tx)  die  by  the 
poifon  of  hemlock.    The  clofiug  fdenes  of  his  life 
were  confifteot  with  hi^  former  condudi.      He  nobly 
reje6ted  the  offer :  made  by  his  pupil  Crito  to  pro- 
cure his  efcape  i'rom  priibn,  and  continued  to  initrud 
his  pupils,'  during  the  interval  of  time :  wtuch  paiTed 
•between  his  fentenoe  and  its  execution,  upou  the 
moil  important  ^ubjeCts.      Contemplating  his  ap- 
proaching death  rather  as  a  fubjefit  of  joy  than  of 
lamentation,  and  looking  forward  to  the  happy  ftate 
in  which  he  ihould  coaverfe  with  the  greatefi  heroes 
of  antiquity,  and  with  thofe  who  like  himfelf  had  un- 
defervedly  fuffered  by  the  decifion  of  unjuft  Judges, 
he  pronouiiced  an  animated  difconrfe  on  a  future 
ftate,  and  the  immortality  of  tbe  fouL     He  received 
the  fatal  cup  from  the  hand  of  the  executioner  with- 
out change  of  countenance,  and  drank  the  poifou 
-  with  perfeQ;  compofure. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  virtuous  Socrates,  whofc 
.  ftory,  faid  Cicero,  I  can  never  perufe  without  tears. 
—He  died,  aged  70,  B.  C.  396.  The  envy  and 
jealoufy  which  had  caufed  his  deaths  did  not  long 
remain  unpuniihed.  The  news  of  his  ui^*uft  fentence 
'  excited  general  indignation  throughout  Greece.  The 
Athenians  quickly  became  fenfible  of  their  irrepara- 
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ble  iofS|  and  influenced  by  their  cHarai^riitic  ca^ 
pricei  turned  their  rengeance  upon  the  accufersy 
puniihed  Melitus  with  death,  and  Anytus  to  eicape 
the  fame  fate,  went  into  exile.  For  a  time  they 
fufpended  all  public  bufineis,  put  on  mourning,  and 
ereded,  in  one  of  the  moft  iirequented  parts  of 
Athens,  a  ftatue  to  the  memory  of  Socrates.  He 
left  no  writings ;  but  fatisfactory  information  as  to 
bis  do^rines  and  condud;  may  be  colIefi:ed  from  the 
works  of  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  differing  in  their 
habits  of  thinking  and  medes  of  life,  they  agpreed  in 
bearing  the  moft  honourable  tefdmony  to  the  wif« 
don^  the  pure  manners,  the  a£tive  benevolenee,  and 
the  ufeful  precepts  of  their  illufirious  Mafier  '• 

Plato,  a  wcurthy  defcendant  of  the  l^flator 
Solon,  relinquifhed  the  purfuits  of  Poetry  to  attend 
the  ledures  of  Socrates.  He  enlarged  his  obfenra* 
tions  by  travelling,  was  indmSted  in  the  do&rines 
of  Pythagoras  upon  the  coails  of  Magna  Gnecia  by 
Pbitolaus,  Archytas,  and  Eurytus,  and  extended  his 
excnrfions  to  the  banks  of  th^  Nile,  to  learn  AftrQ- 
nomy  from  Theodorua^  and  Metaphyiics  from  the 
Priefts  of  Egypt  On  bis  return  to  Athens  he  eiia- 
bliihed  the.  Academy,  and  in  that  delightful  retire* 
nient  adorned  with  temples  and  ftatues,  fiiaded  with 
lofty  planes,  and  watered  by  the  ftream  of  Iliflus, 
he  gave  le€tures,  and  numbered ,  amoiig  bis  feholars 
Dion  the  Syracu&n  prince,  Hyperid^,  Demofthe- 

'  See  the  fine  eenelufion  of  XcnopIionV  Memorsbilia,  lil^u  f  # 
Ha.  XL  and  of  the  Pli9dk>  of  Plato,  feO.  67. 
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B^  and  Ifocrate^.    All  his  works,  except  bi$  de* 

fence  of  Socrates  are  compofed  in  the  lively  form  of 

dialogues*  *  He  delighted  to  blend  the  tenets  of  the 

Socratic  fchoul  with  the  fnbtle  refineinents  of  the 

Sophifts.    In  his  pbilofophlcal  refearches  he  did  oot 

confine  bimfelf  like  Socrates,  to  ^^  the  bpfy  haunta 

of  men/'  but  gave  way  to  the  efforts  of  his  iancy, 

and  (bared  to  the  vifionary  regions  of  abftra^  ideas. 

He  often  fcatters  around  us  the  flowers  of  imagina* 

tioPi  and  leads  us  i()to  a  labyrinth  of  ai^umenti 

■  where  we  are  agreeably  bewildered.    With  a  fmgfjh 

i  lar  inconfiftency  he  baniihed  poets  from  his  republic^ 

k  and  yet  of  all  philofophers  he  is  the  moft  poetical. 

So^ne  of  his  dialogue?  are  more  calculated  td  difplay 
the  nice  diftindions  of  words,  and  the  arts  of  cafuiftry, 
than  to  inculcate  ufeful  truths :  yet  dignity  is  ti^e 
charad:eriftic  of  Plato,  and  no  heathen  philoiopber 
has  written  concerning  the  Soul  of  Man  in  a  manner 
{6  worthy  of  the  fubje^ 

Had  Plato  left  no  other  work  than  Us  Fh^^ 
vhicb  he  reprefents  as  the  final  difcourfe  of  Soera* 
tes,  it  would  have  been  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  fub'* 
blimity  of  his  fpeculations.  This  dialogue  combines 
the  collefled  opinions  of  the  great  beatben  philofo* 
pb^rs  upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul  AU  the  argi^ 
«»enti  are  ihgeniousi  and  fome  of  them  are  lolkL 
The  fiml  of  man  is  of  a  nature  finiple  and  indivifibtet 
divine  aud  immortal^  and  as  it  is  not  cprnpoimded 
like  the  body.  U  cannot  like  the  body  be  ilibj^  to 
^MblutiOfc  nddtM(y«    l^o  idiM  wkb  vUch  it  ie  [ 

con*  ■ 


converfant,  are  fpiritual  and  incorruptible,  and  fo ' 
b  the  foul  itfelf ;  as  life  is  the  uAion  of  the  foul  with 
the  body,  death  is  nothing  more  than  their  fepara* 
tion.  The  fouls  of  the  philofophers,  who  had  made 
a  preparation  for  death  the  ruling  concern  of  their 
lives,  and  had  kept  themfelves  unpolluted  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  paffions,  ^depart  after  their  deceafe, 
to  the  fupreme,  wife,  and  good  Being,  and  enjoy 
with  him  an  eternal  cxiftence.  The  fouls  of  the 
wicked  defcend  to, the  dreary  regions vof  Tartarus, 
and  there  fuffer  punilhment  according  to  tlie  nature 
and  degree  of  their  crimes.        ^ 

Who  is  there  but  muft  admire  the  heathen  fage, 
when  advancing  to  fuch  juft  conclufions  as  to  the 
final  deftiny  of  man  ?  But  guided  by  the  light  of 
nature  alone,  he  could  pfoceed  no  fiirther  than  to 
e&dblifii  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  cuwful  and  fub- 
lime  doftrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  ibul :  The  cer*- 
tain  proofs  of  its  truth,  could  only  be  given  to  the 
world  by  the  great  Author  of  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
t^ho  brought  lift  and  immortality  to  light  by  hii 
Gojpd. 

Xenqphon  was  eminent  as  an  Hiftorian,  a  Phf^ 
lofopher  and  a  General.  Enlightened  by  the  in- 
itrudi6ns  of  Socrates,  he  efpoufed  the  ciufe  of 
the  younger  Cyrus,  againft  his  broiher  Artaxerxdd^, 
King  of  Perfia,  aini  when  in  •  that  difaftrous  t^is^ 
paign  the  Greeks  had  loft  iheii^  General,  he  ^con-^ 
duStod  them  acrofr ^n^pid  rivers^  ^HMhi^  ¥aft  deferts(^ 
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and.  over  .trackleis  mountains,  harraiTed  continually 
by  numerous  aflailants,  and  prefled  by  various  difl^ 
cultiesy  in  fafety  from  Babylon  to  the  Euxine  Tea. 
On  his  return  to  Greece  he  joined  the  army  of 
Agefilaus   King  of  Sparta,  and  fought  with  him 
againft  the  Thebans    at    the    battle  of    Cheronea. 
He  was  honoured  with  the  friendihip  of  this  Mo' 
narch,  as  he   had  been  by  that  of  Cyrus   in  the 
Court   of  Sardis.     The  Athenians  difpleafed   \fith 
the  part  be  had  taken  in   the  caufe  of  that   uq-- 
fortunate  Prince,  baniihed  him  from  his  native  coun- 
try.     The  grateful  Spartans  aflForded  him  a  retreat, 
and  allowed  him  to  purchafe  an  eftate  near  ScillOs, 
famed  for  the  beauties  of  the  country,  and  its  vici* 
nity  to  Olympia,  where  the  games  of  Greece  were 
celebrated.     Combining  the  charms  of  fid:ion  with 
the  traditions  of  antiquity,  he  wrote  in  eight  books 
the  Cj/roptediay  or  hiftory  of  Cyrus  the  elder,  and 
prefented  the  model  of  a  perfect  King  and  a  perfeQ; 
.Government,   in  an  hiftorical   romance.     In  feven 
books  he  cocppofed  the  Anabafis,  6r  retreat  of  the 
ten  thoufand  Greeks,  every  part  of  which  bears  the 
ftamp  of  aClual  obfervation.     None  of  bis  works  are 
more  conducive  to  his  fame  than  the  Memorabilia 
of  Socrates.     In  the  lively  form  of  diaFogue  he  re- 
prefents  his  great  Preceptor  converfing  with  his  pu- 
pils and  friends.     He  feems  to  introduce  us  into  hh 
company,  and  we  may  imagine  we  are  liftening  to 
his  inftruftive  difcourfes.      He  wrdtQ  the  HellenicUy 
6r  hiftory  of  th6  affairs  of  Greece,  beginning  where 
Thucydides;  had  cojiJcluded  his  work,  and  embracing 
a- period,  of  nearly  ^orty  years  fi'otu  tlie  returxi  of 
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Alcibiaded  into  Attica  to  the  battif  of  Mantlnea.-^ 
He  was  the  autlior  of  various  fmallcr  pieces  ftill  ex- 
tant, the  Banquet  of  the  Pbilofophers,  the  £cono- 
niics,  Hiero,  or  a  difcourfe  on  Tyranny,  the  praife  of 
Ageiilatis,  the  Republic  of  Athens,  the  Republic  and 
laws  of  Sparta:  on  Taxes,  on  the  office  of  a  Mafter 
of  the  Morfe,  and  on  Hunting. 

Xenophon  has  conveyed  to  us  the  pure  and  un^ 
ibpbifticated  do6);rines  of  the  Socratic  School.  His 
works  are  replete  with  juft  obfervations  of  a  moral 
kind :  his  ftyle  is  fimple  and  pure.  It  flows  like  tlic 
pellucid  fiream,  at  the  bottom  of  which  every  ohje6t 
may  be  diftin3;Iy  feen.  It  is  the  moil  perfed:  model 
of  Attic  elegance  in  profe,  and  yet  beautiful  as  is  hia 
ilyle,  it  is  furpafled  by  the  beauties  of  hb  fentiments.^ 
Thus,  according  to  the  pleafing  mythology  of  his 
country,  Venus  was  attired  by  the  Graces. 

Aristotle,  a  native  of  Stagyra  in  Thrace,  the 
moft  eminent  fcholar  of  Plato,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Peripatetic  fe£);.  He  was  appointed  preceptor 
tp  Alexander  the  Great,  and  tlie  epiftle .  written  to 
him  on  that  occafion  by  Philip  King  of  Macedon, 
did  equal  honour  to  the  Monarch  and  the  Philo- 
fopher. 


PHILIP   TO  ABISTOTLE. 


*'  Know  that  a  fon  is  bom  to  us.    We  thank  the 
ods  for  beftowing  this  gift  at  a  time  when  Ariftbtle 

lives ; 
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lived ;  aflliring  ouHelves,  that  being  educated  by  you 
he  will  be  wortliy  of  us,  and  worthy  of  inheriting  our 
Kingdom." 

Ariftotle  ihared  the  firiendihip  both  of  Philip  and 
his  Queen  Olympias  ;  and  Alexander  was  To  fully 
feniible  of  the  advantages  he  had  derived  from  his 
Tutor,  as  to  declare/  that  to  bis  father  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  life,  but  to  Ariftotle  for  paffing  that 
life  well.  During  his  expedition  into  the  £aft  he 
honoured  Ariftotle  with  his  correfpondence.  This 
privilege  he  ufed  for  the  promotion  of  his  favourite 
iludiesi  and  in  order  to  affift  his  refearches  into  the 
nature  of  animals,  Alexander  caufed  birds,  bealb» 
and  fiihes  to  be  fent  to  him.  Preferring  the  calm 
purfuits  of  philofophy  to  the  bqftle  of  a  camp,  or  the 
intrigues  of  a  court,  he  eitabliihed  his  fchool  in  the 
^  ihady  groves  of  the  Lyceum  near  Athens,  and  his 
Scholars  were  called  PeripnteticSy  from  the  cuilom 
of  walking  during  their  philofophical  difcuffions.  He 
died.at  the  age  of  63.     R  C.  3S2. 

So  prolific  was  the  inventiod,  and  indefatigable 
the  diligence  of  Ariftotle,  that  according  to  the  au- 
thority of  Diogenes  Laertius  he  wrote  400  Trea- 
tifes.  Moft  of  them  have  periihed,  but  a  fufficient 
number  ftill  remains  to  prove  the  compreheniive 
powers  of  his  mind,  the  profundity  as  well  as  the 
acuteneis  of  his  underftanding,  the  extenfive  re- 
fearches of  his  induftry,  and  the  wide  compafs  of 
his  learning.     His  works  may  be  clalTed  under  the 

general 
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general  heads  of  Logic,  Phyiics,  Metaphyfics,  Ethics, 
Politics,  Rhetoric,  and  Poetry.  His  greateft  excel- 
lence is  energy  of  thought,  his  greatelt  defcSt  is  ob- 
fcurity,  and  this  may  be  fometimes  occafioned  by 
the  abftrufe  nature  of  his  fubje&s,^or  he  purfues  his 
refearches  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  Mctaphyfical  dif- 
quifition  on  fuch  topics  as  exiftence,  deity,  mind, 
and  matter.  Some  of  his  general  propofitions  are 
difficult  to  be  underftood,  for  want  of  illuftration ; 
and  foinc  of  his  examples  do  not  feem  applicable  to 
the  oWervations  which  they  follow.  Many  of  his 
terms  are  peculiar  to  his  philofophy,  and  this  cir- 
cumftance  renders  his  frequent  recourfe  to  defini- 
tions the  more  neceflary.  His  works  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  deep,  obfcure,  and  rich  mine. — As  you 
explore  it,  you  mull  truft  more  to  your  own  light, 
than  to  that  held  out  by  others,  which  is  not  firong 
or  fteady  enough  to  prevent  your  lofing  yout  way, 
amid  its  various  labyrinths  and  w^indings.  If  yoa 
perfevere,  you  will  find  intermixed  with  fome  droft, 
and  covered  with  thick  incruftations,  gold,  filver, 
and  diamonds,  to  recompenfe  the  labour  of  your 
fearch.' 

On  his  works,  included  under  the  title  of  Or^cr- 
non^  which  relate  to  Logic^  remarks  will  be  made 
when  we  fliall  treat  bn  tliat  fubjeft.  They  difplay 
his  iEidrairable  fubtlety  in  reducing  all  ideas  to  clafles, 
and  combining  propofitions  Mn  various  manners  to 
form  iyllogifms,  with  a  view  to  the  difcoverj  of 
truth. 

His 
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His  work  on  Phtf/tcs  is  clothed  iti  a  veil  of  deep 
obfcurity^  Where  his  meaniilg  can  be  underftood^ 
he  feetns  to  reafon  very  abfurdly;  he  maintains  that 
the  world  is  eternal,  without  beginning  or  end,  and 
thdt  there  can  be  but  one  world.  Upon  fubjeCb 
which  fall  under  his  conHderatioh  in  his  Metn-^ 
phyfice  likewife,  fo  called  becaufe  they  were  wriiteii 
c/ier  his  Phyfics,  he  deferted  many  of  the  fublime 
doClrines  of  l^ocrates  and  Plato,— and  what  does 
he  fubilitute  for  them  ?  Opinions  which  unfettle  the 
mind  upon  fome  very  impoftant  points  which  thofe 
rbiiofophers  had  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  with  the 
mofl  weigh^  arguments,  from  a  jult  perfuafion  that 
ihey  involved  the  complete  happinefs  of  man, 

tlis  B6oks  on  Natural  Hi/iory  are  curious  and 
intereftiDg  tot  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and 
have  truth  and  nature  Ibr  their  foundations.  They 
cootaiti  a  feries  of  accurfite  obfervations  and  inqui-* 
ries.  Ariftotle  appears  to  have  difleCted,  or  been 
pre&Dt  at  the  difle^^n  of  feveral  animals^  particu* 
larly  of  fiffiei;  and  he  refers  to  his  treadles  oh  com« 
parative  ahatomyi  which  have  hot  efcaped  the  ra* 
vages  of  time. 

His  Ethics  contained  b  ten  books,  addrefled  to 
his  ion  Nicomachusi  compofe  a  worl^  which  for 
precife  language,  |M:ute  obfervation^  and  accurate 
analyfis,  is  one  of  the  fiobleft  hutnati  compofitions^ 
I|  ihows  the  natiire  of  virtue,  whethet  praBical  or 
fpeculative.  llie  former  coniifts  in  the  habit  of  what 
is  good,  and  the  latter  in  the  due  exercife  of  the 
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underftanding.  Every  virtue,  whether  tempenLQce, 
fortitude,  liberality,  magnanimity,  or  juftice,  is  the 
middle  point  between  two  extremes ;  one  of  which 
is  vicious  through  excefs,  and  the  other  through  de- 
fe6J;*  Friendihip  is  the  companion  of  virtue;  it 
confifts  in  perfeCt  affeftion  between  perfons  of  the 
fame  rank  ; — "  he  beft  can  paint  it,  who  can  feel  it 
moft."  Ariftotle  could  never  have  written  with  Co 
much  fenfibility  upon  the  fubjeO;  of  friendftiip,  ,had 
he  not  experienced  its  delightful  influence.  Pleafures 
are  eflentially  different  in  their  kinds,  and  thofe 
which  bring  difgrace  are  unworthy  of  the  name.  The 
pureft  and  moft  exalted  pleafure  is  that  which  a  gooa 
/man  derives  from  the  performance  of  virtuous  ap- 
tioiTs.  Happinefs  confifts  either  in  con  tern  plaHoii, 
or  aClion ;  the  former  arifes  from  the  purfuit  of 
knowledge  and  wifdom,  and  is  fuperior  to  the  latter, 
becaufe  the  onderftanding  is  the  nobleft  part  of  our 
nature,  and  the  fubjeCts  upon  which  it  is  employed, 
ai'C  of  the  moft  fublimc  kind. 

Ariftotle,  as  a  teacher  of  morality,  may  fatisfy 
your  judgment,  jbut  he  feldom  warms  your  heart. 
As  yf)u  read  his  work,  you  aflcnt  to  the  truth  of  bis 
propofitions,  but  he  does  not  roufe  you  to' action. 

•  Horace  has  very  beRutifiilly  illuftrated  this  principle^ 
which  is  equally  CO nfiftent  with  pure  religion,  as -with  rouiwl 
philofophy  :^-;      *  » 

Roctius  vives  Lidni.nequc  altuin,  • 
Semper  urgQiido,  neqiie  dum  proccllas 
C'autus  horrcfcis,  niiniuni  prcmendo 

Liltub  iniqifuui.  ^*c,  Od«  10.  lib.  2,  • 

He 
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tie  Ihows'you  indeed  the  beauty  of  virtue ;  but  it  is 
irx  the  abftraCt,  not  the  concrete.  ^  How  fuperior  td 
fuch  cold  and  formal  morality  is  the  ardour  which 
the  Chriftian  revelation  infpires  !  There  is  ifaore  ex- 
citement to  virtuous  conduCl  in  the  fingle  parable  of 
the  Good  Sa^rmt^Uan,  than  in  all  the  Nicorriacheaiiy  or 
the  Great  Morals  of  Ariftotle. 

His  treatife  on  Ethics  is  introduftory  to  his  Poli- 
tics. In  his  PoliticSy  he  ftates  the  general  theory  of 
government,  the  duties  of  governors,  and  the  vari*' 
ous  conititutions  at  that  time  eftabliilied,  particu- 
larly in  Lacedemon  and  Carthage.  He  expofcs  the 
defects  of  Plata's  plan  of  a  republic,  and  propofes 
another  equally  chimerical.  His  political  opinions 
are  not  without  ufe  in  the  prefent  times,  as  he  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  evils  refulting  from  democrati- 
cal  goyernments,  and  was  a  friend  to  monarchy,  the 
different  kinds  of  which  he  explains. 

The  theory  of  government  was  a  topic  upoti  which 
many  ancient  writers  were  fond  of  fpeculating,  and 
they  fometimes  fully  defcribe,  or  diltantly  allude  to 
the  defects  of  the  ancient  conftitutions.  Plato  and 
'  Ariftotle,  in  their  treatifes  on  this  fubjeft,  do  not  ap- 
peal to  the  ftates  of  Athens  or  Sparta  as  models  of 
excellence,  but  hold  out  to  public  attention  new  fyf- 
tems.of  their  own. 

The  Rhetoric  of  Ariftotle  contains  an  application 
of  his  logic  to  the  art  of  perfualion.  He  founds  his 
treatife  on  this  juit  principle,  that  to  be  eloquent,  a 
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man  muft  be  a  (oiind  t€iiSbhkt  tri  all  hid  obfer^ 
vations  on  the  three  kiMi  6f  6t6qu66ce|  the  demoa^ 
Aradve,  the  deliberafive,  and  the  JiTdicial,  ih6  pkC^ 
fions>  the  manners,  firid  on  th6  tariolis  kitids  o| 
%16,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  ivheiher  he  excds  mti 
in  profound  knowledge  of  hid  fubjeJSi^  ot  a  dofe  in* 
fight  into  human  nature. 

llis  treatife  6h  P^ett^y  very  iiftperfe£l  as;  the 
i¥ork  has  come  down  to  us^  ^ves  ample  i>roof  of 
hi»  judgement  and  tafie.  Hid  principles  of  criti- 
cifin  are  founded  upon  the  beft  exanlples  of  Gre- 
ciangeniusy  a^  difplayed  in  Epie  poetry,  ^agedy, 
and  comedy.  H6  ti^aclis  the  hiftory  of  diK^b  from 
ltd  birth  to  its  maturity^ .  analyfesp  tbem  into  their 
component  parts,  and  fix6a  their  cotnpiur&tif  e  ineritdi 
He  gives  the  palm  of  pr^feteilc^  ki.ihe  tragto  atofe 
for  her  power  in  moving  the  paffioiid  of  fear  tod 
pity,  and  her  fuddeh  ef!^€t  upon  the  liiind. 

The  rhetoric  and  ^  poetic  of  Ariftotle  are  the 
original  codes  of  criticlfm.  -  Additionai  Epic  poema^ 
orations,  and  plays,  hate  indeed  (inee  bead  trritteii, 
and  the  wotks  of  Virgil,  Shakefpeare,  and  Miitoii, 
have  ihcreafed-thc  fiibje^ls  Off  crilietfbfi ;  but  its  lead-* 
ing  principles,-  founded  in  nature  and  truth,  and 
ftated  by  Ariftotle^  are  ftill  tlie  fame*  He  muft  ever 
.  be  regarded  as  tlie  copious  fouree  of  the  art  froa^ 
which  Cicero,  Horace,  Quintilian,  Boileau,  and 
Pope,  have  derived  much  of  their  ftf earns. 

The  liberty  of  Greece  gave  full  fco^pe  to  the 
efforts  of  public  fpeakdrs.     The  Athenians  were 

gratified 
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pati^d  wi^  likening  to  tljie  orations  of  the  Bitfiil 
Lyfia9y  the  bold  Peoiacjle?^  ^  innp^^oiied  .Hype« 
rid^  t^e  fevere  Lycurgus^  and  ^  learned  ^chi- 
063.  Put  the  piflm  of  eloqiieiice,  thuf  contended 
foF  by  his  ^ountryn^eo^  is  Ju^^  a^gns^  tp  pSHOf* 
T^EN^s  ^  ^ere  and  majeftic  eoi^igy  is  tiie  characr 
l^iflf^c  of  ^  ientiments  aa4  .buagufge*  M^Mlj?  ife 
rouiibd  ^|s  flothfui  wd  dilatory  cpuntiymeQ  {o  cl;iedt 
die  ^dv^oes^  and  revenge  the  aggreffio^  of  Philip 
pf  Mao^on,  who  was  both  ^  c|Ra%  and  poi^r^rmf 
enei^y,  hjs  oirajtii^ps  equally  preyed  thdrdegpneral^ 
manner^,  afid  his  own  ^blime  genius.  ^^4  ^^^M^ 
mull  have  been  tl^  ^cppupandiqg  power  of  his  (klivery^ 
to  which  even  ^SlchineS;  his  great  and  ^e  ny^ 
accprding  jtp  his  own  candid  acknowledgment,  coul^ 
not  4o  jtffiicel  Ilie  en^^  of  his  manner,  thf 
modulation  of  his  voice,  and  the  dignity  of  his  aQifMt, 
cp^efponded  with  the  force  and  the  comp^  cf 
hif  refLfoning^  and  combined  to  form  t^e  pijator^  t^ 
y horn  is  defervedly  affigned  the  foremoft  plaoe  19 
fbe  record9  pf  doquence. 

To  the  Qreeks  we  owe  the  improveqienl^  if  no| 
the  invendou  of  grammar,  logjic,  criticifm^  metapj^yt 
fics,  p;iufic,  gepinetry,  medicine,  and  aftronpmy ;  an4 
many  of  the  tejrms  peculiar  to  each  of  theft  arts  aiM| 
^ieuces,  which  are  adopted  in  modem  languagei, 
dearly  ppint  out  the  coiintry  from  which  they  are  det 
]rived.  Jhe  re^ed  ipvention  df  archite^  embelt 
lifl)yed  their  c^tifBS  with  thoie  regular^  wel^riMroport 

•  Demoilhenes,  B.  C.  339« 
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ttoned,  and  elegant  buildings,  which  difplayed  the 
various  forms  of  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  00-" 
rinthiati  orders.  Athens'  was  filled  with  temples, 
theatres,  porticos,  and  vtftibules,  of  matchlefs  fynri' 
inetry  and  grandeur;  arid  the  pencils  of  Zeuxis, 
Parrhafius,  and  Polygnotus ;  and  the  chifels  of  Al- 
cameiies,  Phidias,  and  Polycletus,  decorated  them 
wnth  the  moft  beautiful  piftures,  bufts,  and  ftatues. 
Thefe.^rtiits  animated  the  Parian  marble,  and  gave 
fpirrt  Jltid  paffion  to  the  glowing  canviafs.  The  pagan 
religion  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  exertions, 
and  the  facrifices,  affemblies,  and  proceflions,  were 
equally  well  adapted  to  painting  and  fculpture.  The 
cchitinual  view  of  the  human  figure  in  the  baths,  and 
fit"th6  public  games,  familiarifed  them  to  the  con- 
femplation  of  forms  the  moft  elegant,  and  attitudes 
the  moft  graceful.  They  copied  the  faireft  appear- 
ances of  nature,  and  by  combining  the  fcatter^d 
beauties  of  various  perfons  in  one  fubject,  gave  no 
very^inadcquate  reprefentation  of  that  ideal  excel- 
lence, which  filled  their  refined  imaginations.  Theirs 
likewife  was  that  exquifite  judgment,  the  companion 
of  geniuSjMvhicli  inftantly  felecting  from  nature  or 
fert  whatever  was  excellent,  gave  to  their  works  an 
irrefiftible  charm.  Such  indeed  was  the  general 
prevalence  of  lafte,  that  even  the  common  people  of 
Athens,  by  conftantly  furvcying  the  fineft  fpecimens 
of  painting  and  fculpture,  and  hearing  the  moft 
finiflied  compofilions  recited  in  the  theatres,  and 
J>ublic  afifembKes,  Tifecame  qualified  to  appreciate, 
^ith  an  extraordinary  de^jree  of  correftnefs,  the  vari- 
pus  p/oduftions  of  their  countrymen. 
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C    j  J        .    CHAPTER  VII. 


jT^tf  Hijiory  of  Greece  co^itimied. 


XHE  preceding  digreflion  can  require  no  apology> 
SIS  the  Philofpphy,  the  Literature,  and  the  Arts  of 
the  Greeks  in  their  meridian  glory  are  the  fubje6is 
of  it.  We  return  to  the  account  of  their  hiftoQf^ 
by  noticing  the  particulars  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 
Its  immediate  caufe  was  the  part  which  the  Athe- 
nians took  in  the  quarrel  between  the  people  of  Cor- 
cyra  and  the  Corinthians,  who  had  founded  the  co- 
lony there.  The  Corinthians  complained  of  this  in- 
terference, not  only  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  then 
fubfifting  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  but  as  the 
infringement  of  a  general  rule,  that  no  foreign  power 
ought  to  interfere  between  a  colony  and  its  mother 
country.  The  Spartannj  were  apprehenfive  that  the 
Athenians,  who  had  made  encroachments  not  only 
upon  the  Corinthians  but  the  Megareans,  would 
extend  their  fovereignty  over  all  Peloponnefus.  De- 
puties from  Athens  to  the  public  affembly  at  Sparta,, 
endeavoured  to  palliate,  but  could  not  juftify,  thej 
conduft  of  their  countrymen.  Pericles,  who  at  that 
time  ruled  Athens  with  fupreme  fway,  imputed  in- 
fidiolis  defigns  to  Sparta,  and  exhorted  the  Athe- 
nians to  maintain  their  pre-eminence  over  the  ftate^ 
of  Greece,  a  pre-eminence  which  they  merited  for 

having 
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having  fiood  fbremoft  ia  th^  raoks  of  ^Vifgctf  when 
Greece  was  threatened  with  the  yoke  of  Pcrfia* 
He  drew  a  flattering  pifture  of  their  fiipeiior  re* 
fources,  contrafted  the  riches  of  Athens  with  the 
poverty  of  Sparta,  defcribed  thdr  great  marsdme 
power^  and  flattered  them  with  cpiDpl^tift  iuceeft  19 
the  event  of  a  war.    The  Spaitans  loft  no  time  ia 
commencing  hoftilities^  and  makmg  an  irmption  into 
Attica ;  and  the  Athenian  fleets  retaliated  by  ravage 
ing  the  fliores  of  Peloponnefua.    In  the  fecocld  year 
of  the  war,  Athens  was  afflifted  by  a  peftilential 
^er,  which  defied  the  Ikili  of  phyiicians,  and  the 
application  of  remedies'.     So  depreflfed  way  the 
public  mind  by  the  numbers  that   fell  v^dms  to 
this  t;alamity,   thtit  overtures  of  peace  were  made ; 
but  as  the  Athenians  became  humble,  their  enemies 
rofe  in  their  demands,  and  the  negoeiation  failed* 
Alcibiades,  then   confpicuous  upon  the  theatre  of 
puUic  life,  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to  aflifl:  the 
ftates  of  Sicily  againft  the  ^n^nnical  power  of  Syra* 
cufe.    To  accomplilh  this  objeS:,  the  befl:  equipped 
fleet  that  ever  left  the  harbour  of  Athens  failed  to 
the  coaft  of  Syracufe.    Becoming  unpopular  for  want 
^of  fucceis,  Alcibiades  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
liot  venturing  to  confront  his  accufers,  he  deferted 
to  the  Spartans.    By  his  advice  they  fent  a  rein^ 
forcement  to  the  Syratuians,  and  the  Itorm  <^  their 

*  The  Poets  hfive  Hiewn  their  approbation  of  tho  #ffeding 
defcriptioij  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  by  adopting  flffay  of  it^  ' 
circumflances  into  firoilar  defcriptions*    IfUcretius,  Book  vi«  ver, 
1x961  &c«    Virgil,  Georg.  iii.  Yer.478,  and  Maeii^  iiu  ver,  137. 
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united  vengeance  fell  heiivy  upon  the  Athenians; 
i)ot  1^  fiogle  ihip  returned  hoinei  and  very  few  of 
their  fi)ldiers  or  iailpr^  efcaped  flayery  pr  death* 
For  a  detail  of  thele  eyents,  we  are  indebted  to 
TbucydideSy  who  llplding  the  rank  Qf  a  General  at 
tl^e  beginning  of  (he  war,  was  bimlelf  an  eye-wit- 
i^eis  of  niany  of  the  traniadionift  he  has  related. 
Tq  hi^  nervous  jlefcriptioils  he  has  added  fpecimens 
of  the  abilities  of  the  diftingiiHhed  oratonsi  and 
particularly  of  Pericles.  Xhe  oradon  he  pro* 
nounced  jEit  the  public  funeral  of  thofe  Ibldierii  who 
bad  fallen  the  firft  ip  this  war,  is  a  modd  of  elo* 
^uepce,  and  breathes  thQ  nobleft  fentiments  of  pa* 
triotifmi  confolationi  praiie,  and  magiianiuuty  con* 
veyed  with  an  energy  of  enpreifion  peculiar  to  his 
i^ative  laagvagp  ^ 

Pericles  appev^  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  pre* 
eminent  abilities  as  a  General,  a  Statefman.  and  an 
Orator.  He  was  never  defeated  in  battle,  and  yet 
be  i^ever  obtained  a  brilliant  viAory.  It  n  as  his 
anxious  endeayopr  ^  avoid  the  unneceflary  Sacrifice 
pf  the  lives  of  his  foldiers,  and  fcarcely  any  general 
ever  obtained  fp  many  trophies  with  fo  little  blood- 
fliefl.  Ills  public  fpeeches  were  bold^  rapid,  and 
vehement,  and  as  they  bore  down  all  oppofition, 
they  were  well  fuited  to  a  tumultuous  aiTembly. 
His  talents  raifed  him  to  the  admiaiilration  of  public 
aff^s^  and  he  ruled  ^  capricious  people  for  ^ftcen 
years«    T^  engine  of  bis  popularity  was  corruptiou 

J  Tbucydid,  Hift.  Sett.  35—46.    &ii)it.  Baycri. 
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tion  as  well  as  eloquence ;  with  the  public  money, 
originally  appropriateci  to  the  defence  of  Attica,  he 
defrayed  the  expences  of  the  theatres,  that  the 
people  might  obtain  a  gratuitous  admiffion ;  and 
he  allowed  to  each  of  them  a  donation  for  attend- 
ing the  public  aflbniblie^.  This  allowance  was  au- 
thorifed  by  an  exprefs  l^w,  which  proved  that  th^ 
were  as  willing  to  be  corrupted  as  he  was  to  cor- 
rupt them.  With  a  firm  mind  he  endured  the  vi- 
cilfitudes  of  popular  opinion,  when  they  deprived 
him  of  his  niilitary  command,  and  foon  after  re- 
fiored'  him  to  it  again;  and  he  bore  with  fortitude 
the  lofs  of  his  friends  and  children  by  the  plague. 
He  difed  foori  after  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  Sparta,  aviclim  to  the  fame  malady;  but  not 
before  the  Athenian  arms  had  been  fuccefsfiil 
againft  Potidaea.  In  his  laft  moments  he  expreffed 
his  fatisfaftion,  that  he  never  had  caufed  a  fellow- 
citizen  to  wear  mourning ; — an  honourable  fubjeft  of 
congratulation  in  a  turbulent  commonwealth,  ^vhere- 
in  private  aflaflinations  and  public  executions  were 
often  reforted  to,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  power. 
Exclufive  of  other  confiderations,  the  encouragement 
be  grave  to  the  arts  woul^d  have  been  alone  fufficient 
to  perpetuate  his  fame,  as  the  Age  of  Pericles  d^-  . 
notes  the  period  of  their  coufumniate  excellence,  ancj' 
unrivalled  fplendoqr. 

The  war  of  Peloponnefus  continued  for  twenty^ 
feven  years,  and  its  conclufion  was  fatal  not  only 
to  the  glory,  but  the  independence  of  the  Athc- 
pians,    Their  fle^t  w^3  defeated  at  ^gos  Totamos 
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by  Lyfander,  and  Athens  was  blockaded  both  by 
fea  and  land.  The  terms  of  peace  were  fevere  and 
degrading,  as  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  de^ 
molifh  their  harbour,  the  expence  of  which  had  been 
defrayed  by  the  fpoils  taken  from  the  Perfians ;  their 
fleet  was  limited  to  twelve  IhipSj^  and  they  were 
bound  to  undertake  no  military  enterprlfe  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Spartans*.  Lyfander 
aboliihcd  the  popular  form  of  government,  and  ap- 
pointed thirty  tyrants,  vefted  with  abfolute  power. 
Thralybulus,  with  a  fmall  band  of  friends,  effeCled 
their  expulfion,  and  received  an  olive  crown,  as  the 
fole  reward  of  his  patriotifm.  While  Athens  was 
again  riling  to  diftinftion,  the  Thebans  became  con- 
fpicuous  for  their  noble  exertions :  they  expelled  the 
Spartan  faClion,  which  had  ufurped  their  government, 
and  under  the  condu6t  of  Epaminoudas  and  Pe* 
lopidas,  generals  as  eminent  for  focial  virtues  as  for 
military  talents,  overcame  the  Spartans  at  the  battle 
of  Leuftra.  The  fubfequent  •  viftory  of  Mantinea 
w^as  dearly  purchafed  by  the  death  of  Epaminopdas, 
with  whom  their  glory  expired  *. 

Nor  did  Athens  or  Sparta  long  enjoy  their  libcr-^ 
tics ;  f^r  Philip  of  Macedon^^btained  the  fovereiga 
command  of  Greece  no  lefs  by  intrigues  and  cor-^ 
ruption,  than  by  his  prowefs  in  tlie  field.  He  en-* 
gaged  the  venal  orators,  among  whom  was  ^fclii- 
nes,  the  rival  of  Demofthenes,  to  promote  his 
paeafures  in  the  affemblies  of  Athens;  and  its  in* 
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tern^  4^^tions  contribpt^d  to  forward  bh  pro* 
jfBs.  Demoftbepi?^  bboured  |to  roufe  his  coantryr 
men  to  a  fenfe  of  tb^jjr  danger,  and  tried  every 
argument  wbiciy  ingpouity  coiikl  ^iSiate  and  energy 
eould  enforce^  to  induce  them  to  repel  tlie  ei^croach* 
mfsnts  of  thijl^  erafty  ^  bold  ^nirader.  But  bis 
efibrts  )veve  inefibfioal }  Philip  wa^vi£lortou«  at  tim 
battle  of  Charonea^  and  ^1)  Greece  was  fubje^d 
to  Ins  fway.  Moderate  in  the  ufe  of  viftoiy,  he 
iJlowed  the  ftate;  of  Greece  the  exercife  of  their 
refpeciiye  laws^  and  comniunicateji  to  jtheur  afr 
Ibmbled  deputies  bis  prpje3:  fpr  the  invafion  of 
l^erfia.  ^e  was  appointed  commandqr  pf  all  their 
forces ;  and  wbie  preparing  for  ttiis  great  expedition^ 
be  was,  from  motive;;  of  perfonal  refentpent,  aflaffir 
nated  by  one  of  bis  captains. 

Gre^t  changes  faac)  ta^  place  in  the  maiufjerii 
of  ithe  Athenians ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  Uie 
conquefts  pf  Philip.  When^  as  Xenophon  re« 
marl^d^  it  yvas  cuftomary  to  fill  tl^eir  tables  lyit^ 
the  ccftly  viands  of  Sicily/  and  Afia  I^^V^^h  ^ 
luxury  of  feafts  became  fatal  to  the  manners  of  th« 
people.  Private  e;ctrayagance  ^ept  pace  w^th  ppb- 
lie  prpfufi.o»:  wftpftd  of  the  ^ref!^  herbsi  an(| 
fimple  far^  recpmmepded  by  the  I^ws  of  Spiffn^  ^ 
Athenians  availed  tbemfelves  of  tbfeir  extenfivf 
cpn)mer/c/B  tp  import  |he  dain^  pf  difiap|  coafis, 
which  were  feryed  up  Yitif  all  ^  jrefipemiBnts  of 
cm^ipary  art  In  funaqier,  the  delicipu;  win^Bs  of 
Cyprus  were  cooled  with  fnow;  and  in  winter^ 
garlands  of    flower^    procured  at  great  expenfe^ 

adorned 
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adorned  the  tkbits,  iCiid  ehcifcted  the  beads  of  thh 
iuxuridus  people.  The  tnartral  fotigs  of  their  an"* 
ceftbr^  became  unfaihiornabte ;  and  the  hcfufes  of 
th6  0][>ulen{  were  frequented  bjr  parafites^  dancer^, 
and  buflfbon's/  An  ^xcefTive  fondnefs  for  horfes, 
iirid  th6  puf fuits  of  th6  ch^L^e,  exfaauiled  the  fiiiaAces 
of  the  youths,  u^ho  wdte  vititted  by  tkeh*  interconrfe 
ivith  harl6t£[|  And  corrupted  h^  the  licentious 
tipiriions  ef  fophifts.  The  public  l-etenufes,  formerly 
eicpended  im  the  equipn\eiit  of  fleets  and  armies^ 
tvere  laviihed  upon  theatrical  exhibitions,  gafnes, 
and  feftivals.  Frivolous  cufiofity  and  apathy  be- 
came the  charadtferiftics  of  a  people  ivhom  no  fenfe 
of  dangef  or  ihame  coiild  roufe  to  ttictrtiai  etertiodu^, 
even  when  their  enetnies  ^ete  firipping  thetn  of 
their  moft  valuable  tefritorids^  knd  ^dvanclntg  \(^itk^ 
rapid  ileps  to  their  gatei^.  ^ 

The  death  of  Phili[)  ietfipied  ih6  Athenians  ib 
throw  off  the  Maeedonicm  yoke  ^  Alexander  the 
Great  aictnded  thd  thtOM  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  fooh  di(})layed  his  alacrity  in  fdbdaing,  and  his 
clemency  ih  pardonidg  the  revolted  ftates  of  Greece. 
Ekger  to  purfue  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  fath^ 
with  tegeitd  to  PeHia,  he  obtaihed  th^  cochmahd 
of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  crbfTed  the  Heltfe^^irt 
at  the  head  of  thirty*fiv6  thoufand  men,  and  ih 
thr^  fucc^ffive  battles  on  th6  bankS^  of  th6  Gi'&iii- 
tus,  n6ar  (hfe  city  of  IflUs,  and  at  Arbelit,  eofil- 
pleteljf  routed  the  Hik  irmits  6f  the  PerfiMs,  With 

>  B,C.  335, 
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great  flaughter.  The  hardy  Greeks  compofing  his 
impenetrable  Phalaux  fhai^ed  all  bis  dangers,  and 

'  fecured  his  fuccefs.  After  the  laft  batfle,  Darius 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  province  to  province ; 
betrayed  at  length  by  Beflus,  one  of  his  fatraps,  he 
was  put  to  death,  and  the  whole  Periian  empire, 
which  had  continued  for  two  hundred  years  from 
the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,,  was  compelled  to 
fubmit  to  the  conqueror  *.  The  daring  youth,  in- 
flamed with  infatiable  ambition,  carried  his  arms 
into  India,  and  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  His  troops,  however,  feeing  no  end  to 
tlieir  toils,  refufed  to  continue  their  march.     Mor- 

,  tified  at  this  check  to  his  career,  he  marched  his 
army  acrofs  the  defert  to  Perfepolis,  and  there 
gave  himfelf  up  to  luxury  and  intoxication.  He 
returned  to  Babylon,  where  he  died,  as  was  fuf- 
peCted,  by  poifon,  or  rather  a  viftim  to  his  cxcefles, 
ia  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age  \         ^ 

This  great  and  accompliflied  hero  was  educated 
by  Ariftotle.  To  his  care  he  was,  from  his  infancy, 
committed  by  his  father ;  and  thQ  cultivated  mind 
of  the  pupil  reflected  the  greateft  honour  on  the 
diligence  of  the  tutor.  He  was  diftinguilhed  by  a 
love  of  literature  and  the  arts.  He  patronifed  Ly- 
fippus,  an  eminent  fculptor,  and  Apelles,  the  greateft 
painter  of  his  age.  So  great  was  his  fondnefs  for 
Homer,  that  he  preferved  a  copy  of  his  works  in 
a  jich  cafl^et  found  among  the  fpoils  of  Darius. 

.«  B.C.  330.  ^  B.C.  324. 
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,  The  oppofite  extremes  of  virtue  and  vice  were 
united  in  the  charaCler  of  Alexander  the  Great :  his 
pai&ons  were  viglent,  and  his  temper  uncontroulable ; 
yet  how  faithful  and  ardent  was  his  friendfliip  for 
Hephaeftion^  and  what  a  fcene  of  generofity,  and  even 
of  afFeftion,  was  exhibited  in  the  tent  of  Darius,  after 
the ,  battle  of  Iffus,  when  he  treated  the  mother, 
the  wife,  and  the  family  of  that  unhappy  Prince,  as 
his  own  relatives,  rather  tlian  as  captives !  In  the 
courfe  of  his  expeditions,  he  built  twenty  cities ;  and 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  which  afterwards  became  the 
centre  of  eaftem  commerce,  ftill  exifts  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  name  and  his  extepfive  conquefts.  His 
race  of  glory  was  indeed  of  fhort  continuance,  but  he 
outltripped  all  other  heroes  in  his  fuccefs,  as  well 
as  his  enterprifes.  His  charafter,  above  all  others 
iu  ancient  profane  biftory,  is  calculated  to  excite 
efteem  and  admiration.  His  life,  written  by 
Quintus  Curtius,  has  the  air  of  a  Romance;  yet  the 
inoft  autlientic  accounts  are  fufficient  to  prove  that 
l^is  excellent  underftanding,  his  patronage  of  the  / 
arts,  his  perfonal  ftrength  and  courage,  his  military 
talents,  his  unbounded  ambition,  and  his  rapid  and 
extenfive  conquefts,  rank  hirp  among  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary perfonages  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
world. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Grea^  the 
Hiftory  of  Greece  ceafes  to  be  interefting.  The 
Achaean  league  was  formed  to  fecure  the  free* 
dom  of  the  fmaller  againft  the  encroachments  of 
the  larger  ftates.*    Aratus  of  Sicyon,  exafperated 

at 
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at  the  oppofitibn  of  the  Spattans  td  bifc  ptoje£i  of 
liberating  Greece  firom  the  gbvernmetit  df  Macedon^ 
courted  the  proteftion  of  that  country,  arid  rivctte4 
the  chains  be  had  at  firii  determined  t&  breaks 
The  Romans  conquered  Macedon ;  Paulus  Mmu 
lius  led  Perfeus,  its  laft  king,  in  triutiiph%  aAd 
they  proceeded,  partly  by  artifice  and  partly  by 
arnds,  to  gain  tlie  dominion  of  Gfeece,  and  en- 
rolled it  in  the  lift  of  theit*  tributary  {)rovi6ce$, 
under  the  name  of  Achai^  Submifflve  and  even 
bbfequious  as  Ihe  wad,  Greece  obtained  a  dif- 
tin£ti6n  which  |)laced  her  far  above  all  other  con* 
quered  countries,  for  (he  coUld  boaii  of  refining  her 
conquerors,  arid  introducing  a  tafle  fof  elegant 
literature  and  the  artd,  among  the  unpoUihed  war- 
riors of  Latium. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  Rome'^  the  Athenians 
aftuated  by  their  ancient  love  of  liberty,  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  Pompey,  and  afterwards  of  Brutus 
and  Caffius.  They  experienced  the  clemency  of 
Julius  Caefar,  and  the  liberality  of  Antony,  wh6 
was  gratified  by  being  called  an  adtnirer  of  the 
Greeks.  About  this  titne  Athens  was  frequented 
as  an  univerfity  by  the  Roman  youths.  Therft 
Horace  completed  his  education,  and  Cicerb  ferft 
his  fon  IMarcus  to  be  inftrud;ed  by  Cratippus,  an 
eminent  Stoic  Philofopher;  and  there  likewife 
Pamponius,  his  accompliihed  and  Virtuous  friena, 
rcfided,  and  from  tliat  circumftance,  and  bis  pi^ 

•B.C.  «4.  «  B.C.  5X 

ficicncy 


(iciency  m  Grecian  literature,  obtained  the  honouN 
able  appellation  of  Atticus. 

When  St.  Psiul  preached  the  gofpel  ^t  Athens^ 
it  continued  to  be  frequented  by  phiJofophers  of  dif- 
ferent fe£ls,  and  well  underftanding  the  tharaftei* 
of  the  people,  he  adapted  his  eloquent  difcouffe 
to  their  love  of  novelty,  and  their  tafte  for  poetry* 
They  found  in  the  Emperor  Adrian  a  generous 
bencfaftof ;  he  beftowed  upon  them  new  privileges; 
and  the  city  under  his  patronage  reflefted  a  faint 
ray  of  hef  former  glory.  It  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  abode  of  phitofophers ;  and  when  Synefius 
of  Alexandria,  an  elegant  writer  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, vifited  it,  he  remarked,  that  the  celebrated 
colonade  or  porch,  from  which  the  Stoic  phitofo- 
phers had  taken  their  name,  had  been  ftrippea  of 
its  elegant  piSures,  and  wais  defertdd  by  the  followers 
of  Zeno. 

Alaric,  the  leader  of  the  Goths,  when  they  rc-^ 
rdted  from  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  A.  C.  395,  began 
his  conqaefts  by  the  invafion  of  Greece*  He  pafled 
Ac  ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  from  which  the  Greeks 
were  ordered  to  reth-e  without  oppofing  him.  Me 
Aiarked  his  march  through  Phocis  and  Boeotia  with 
fuiii  and  fire.  As  foon  as  the  voice  of  his  herald 
was  heard  at  Athens,  the  gates  were  inftantly 
Opened,  and  the  timid  inhabitants  delivered  up 
Ihei'r  wealth,  as  a  ranfom  for  their  city.  Corinth, 
Argos,  and  Sparta,  yielded  to  the  barbarians ;  and 
their  inhabitants,  loaded  with  chains,  beheld  the 
TOL.  I,  B  b  flavery 
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ilavery  of  their  ^Mnilies,  and  the  conflagratioa  e£ 
their  cities.  When  we  reoaark  fiich  inftances  of 
the  change  of  fortune,  and  of  manners,  we  may 
afl;  whether  we  are  ftiU  perufing  the  kiftory  of 
Greece?  Could  men  fo  pufillanimous,  be  the- 
defcendants  of  thofe  heroes  wlio,  devotmg  them- 
felves  to  the  honour  and  bdependence  of  their 
country,  conc^uered  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
Flata^a?  Much  as  we  may  wonder  at,  and  regret 
their  degeneracy,  the  authentic  records  of  hiftory 
forbid  us  to  doubt  the  fa6);.  The  events  of  tiie  fub^ 
fequent  times  are  barren  and  uninterefting :  in  the- 
fifteenth  century,  Greece  yielded  to  the  vi£U>riou8^ 
arms  of  Mahomet  the  fccond,  and  continues  in  pofi- 
feffion  of  the  Turks  at  this  day,. 


I.    The  prefent  State  of  Greece^ 

The  ravages  of  fucceffive  conquerors  have  alTiiteci 
the  flow  but  certain  hand  of  time  in  haftening  the 
deftru6lion  of  ancient  Athens.  The  Turks^  have, 
exerted  a  wanton  induftry^  and  fhown  the  natural 
hoftility  of  ignorance  to  talle,  by  mutilating  ftatues^ 
demolifhing  temples,,  and  defacing  the  elegant 
forms  of  fculpture.  The  curious  tmveller,  how- 
£ver,  has  ftill  fufficient  fcope  for  the  indulgence  of 
his  pleafing  melancholy,  and  for  giving  way  to  thofe 
mixed  ienfations  of  forrow  and  delight,,  for  which 
210  language  can  fupply  an  adequate  name.  Such 
are  his  feelings  when  bis  iniagination  prefents  to 
hin^  the  Geniu3  of  ancient  Greece^  bound  in  the 
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iron  fetters  of  defpotifm,  reclming  his  head  amidst 
broken  walls  and  proftrate  columns,  while  liberty, 
the  mufes,  and  the  arts,  are  fpeeding  their  flight 
from  thefe  unhappy  regions.  On  an  aftual  furvey 
of  the  ruins  of  Athens,  the  traveller,  as  he  beholds 
every  colonade,  portico  and  pillar,  cannot  fail  to 
recur  to  diftant  periods,  and  to  combine  remote 
events  with  prefent  appearances.  On  the  fteep 
and  craggy  rock  of  tlie  Acropolis  was  erefted  th'fe 
Parthenon,  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Mi* 
nerva,  famed  for  her  ftatue,  which  was  one  of  the 
choiceft  produi^ons  of  Phidias.  The  temple  is  now 
imperfeftly  reprefented  only  by  huge  mafles  of  mar- 
ble. From  this  fpot  may  be  diftinCbly  feen,  when 
the  fun  gilds  the  horizon  with  his  evening  rays,  the 
white  column  erefted  to  commemorate  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  The  Piraeus,  the  renowned  port  of  Athens, 
to  which  the  triumphant  fleet  of  Themiftocles  return* 
ed  with  the  fpoils  of  tlie  Perfians,  is  now  diftinguilh- 
ed  only  by  the  traces  of  a  fmall  theatre,  and  a  mo- 
naftery  of  mean  architefture.  The  ruins  of  temple3 
and  tlieatreS).  intermixed  with  cottages^  and  marble 
tablets  infcribed  with  characters,  which  neither  the 
ignorant  Turks  nor  many  of  the  modern  Greeks  can 
read,  are  memoriak  of  a  more  noble  and  a  more  re- 
fined people.  The  ttiarble  fragments  found  among 
the  .ruins  of  the  fchools  atleft  the  diligence  of  the  an- 
cient pbiloibphers,  who  infcribed  upon  them  the 
names  of  their  fcholars.  The  odciim  of  Pericles, 
which  once  refoundqcj  with  the  notes  of  the  lyre, 
and  tlie  fublime  ftrains  of  the  choral  (ong,  can  at 
prefent  be  traced  only  by  its  lofty  and  brokeii  w^ll, 
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and  is  deformed  bv  the  rude  outwork  of  a  Tcir£i&* 
caftle^  The  Ihore?  of  Attica  are  waite  and  deib* 
late ;  few  villages  are  to  be  feen  from  Eleufis  to  the 
promontory  of  Suniam>  and  thence  even  to  the 
plains  of  Marathon.  The  eye  of  the  traveller  difcern^ 
nothing  but  fcattered  ruina  along  a  eoaft  of  eighty 
Hiiies  in  extent* 

Every  man  of  claiTical  tafte  feels  a  nelaneboly 
pleafure  in  forming  this  contFafi:|  which  he  is 
*  Enabled  to  make  in  confequenee  of  the  dUigeat  re-* 
Jearches  of  Wheeler,  Spon,  and  Chandler.  But 
he  may  receive  a  more  lively  iatisfa€iioii  from  tibe  re-^ 
iearches  of  Stuart^  who  from  fragmeBts  of  biiildings 
and  broken  pillars,  has  traced  fiich  plans  and  ele« 
▼ations  of  the  original  buildkigs,.  and  explained  theu» 
ib  clearly  in  three  fplendid  volumes,^  as  to  give  a 
very  expreflive  reprefentation  of  the  ^ity  in  its  aa- 
cient  ftate  of  elegance  and  grandeur. 

'  However  the  inhabitlairts  of  Athens  afe  d^ 
preffcd  by  their  tyrants,  they  ftill  retain  iiuirk» 
•f  their  original  eharafiter.  They  poffe&  mucb 
©f  that  quick  apprehenlibn,  lively  temper,  an^  ur- 
'lanity,  which  diftinguilhed  their  anceftors.  But  a 
long  ftate  of  fervitud^  and  fuperftition  has  degraded 
their  minds;  and  the  recolleftion  or  the  fear  oi 
l>lows  and  indignities,  often  intlifted  by  their  ty-^ 
taats^  makes  them  ftoop  to  the  artifices  oi  eunniag 

t  Chandler's  Travels,  p.7»j  a5,  itH. 
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wmi  difUdnulatton  \  The  Albanians^  a  hardy  and. 
courageous  race,  v^ho  keep  flocks  upon  the  purpla 
<}edivttie6  of  Hyipettus  aod  Cytheron,  or  gather 
olives  on  the  green  banks  4)f.  the  Cephifus,  are  de- 
scended from  the  Spailans.  Their  patience  oi  fa* 
tigue,  and  their  defperate  bravery,  which  has  been 
Sometimes  rou&d  by  extreme  opprefiion,  prove  the 
juftnefe  of  their  pr^eniions  to  fuch  an  origin.  Whea 
we  obferve  the  fpajke  of  genius  and  courage 
ftill  extant  among  this  people,  it  muft  excite  a  mOxg 
4hat  they  could  break  thar  chains ;  and  enjoy  tho 

•  •  •  , 

^  For  a  vindicatioft  pf  tlie  cbai'&der  of  bis  countrymen  froni 
the  charge  of  ftupicHty  and  want  of  fpirit,  Tee  die  eloquent  ad« 
drefs  of  the  learned  Dr.  Coray  in  the.Difcours  Pr^liminairc  to 
his  Trandation  of  Hippocrates.  It  is  written  fo  much  in  the 
fpirit  of  an  ancient  Greek,  and  the  concluding  allufion  is  f<^ 
liappy,  that  I  caaoot  withhold  from  my  Reader  the  pleafure 
«f  pcrufing  iL 

^  De9  deipots  trani^ilant&s  de  faacietine  Rome,  ap^s  airoir 
par  une  admimdration  auifi  Aupide  que  tyranntque  rel4ch£  tous 
ics  reilorts  de  la  foci^t6,  entrav^  I'influence  du  plus  beau  des 
climats,  fouilLe,  6branle  ieur  tr^ne  par  les  crimes  Ics  plus  a^reux, 
ont  fini  par  vous  livrer  it  dcs  tyrans,  encore  plus  ftupides  ct  plus 
firoces.  Ce  font  eux  jqni  ont  forg^  des  chaities  que  vous  portes, 
nation  malheureqfe,  mais  refpedahle  dans  votre  malheur  !  Ce 
fera  vous  qui  ies  brifereKS.  En  attecdant  cet  heureux  moment, 
qui  fans  doute  neOt  pas  eloign6,  vous  pouvez  avec  confiance 
adrelTer  k  vos  tyrans  ce  qu'un^de  nos  poetes  fait  dire  &  la 
viene  rong^  par  <in  auimal  d6va(lateur. 
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delightful  country  of  their  anceftors,  without  op- 
preffion.     Far   from   beipg  admitted   to  any  privi- 
leges whatever,  they  are  kept  in  the  (ame  degraded 
ftdte  as  when  they  were  fir  ft  conquered.  They  retain 
the  fame  right  they  ever  had  to  iljalre  off  the  Turkiih 
yoke;  the  wars  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks 
might  afford  them  a  glorious  opportunity  of  eman- 
cipation:  and  few  projeQ:s  could  be  more  worthy 
of  the  Emperor  of  Ruffia,  than  to  affift  their  cou- 
rageous efforts  in  a  manner  more  vigorous  and  efFec- 
tual,  than  was  done  in  the  late  war  between  Ca- 
therine the  great  and  the  Turks:  The  fate  of  the 
brave  inhabitants  of  Poland  extinguifhes  the  hope  of 
reftoration  to  complete  independence  from  that  quar^ 
ter:  but  the  government  of  Peterlburgh  would  prove 
much  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  Porte,  as  the 
Ruffians  are  far  more  civilized  than  the  Turks,  anc} 
ieel  more  iympathies  with  the  Greeks  on  account  of 
their  common  religion,  and  their  common  churchy 
From  the  great  and  very  unexpefited  changes  that 
have  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  political  ftate 
of  Europe,  fuch  an  alteration  may  appear  the  lefs 
unlikely,  and  it  muft  be  th9  wiih  of  every  cl^ffical 
fcholar  to  hear  that  the  part  of  the  curious  predifiion 
of  the   Czar  Peter   is  verified,  which  relates  to 
Greece.  \ 

"  I  cannot  better  compare  the  tranfmigration  of 
fcience  and  the  arts  than  to  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  human  body ;  and  I  forefee  that  they  will 
one  time  or  other  forfake  England,  France  and 

Germany^ 
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GCTmany,   and  fettle  among  us  for  many  ages,  to 
(return  again  into  Greece,  their  firft  abode^^J 


.^  >» 


When  wc  gave  fome   account  of  the  nttodeni 
Crreek,  or  Romaic  language,  iji  p.  178  of  this  vo- 
lume, we  appealed  to  the  refpeClable  authoraries  of 
Monboddo  arid  De   Pauw,     By  recent  travellers 
of  intelKgence  and  worthy  of  credk,  particularly 
t)y  Douglas  and  Lealce,  we  are  informed^  that  the 
ftudy  of  the  ancient  Greek  language  is  aow  reviv- 
ing, not  only  in  Grece  Proper,  "but  in  other  parts 
of  Turkey.     Schools  have  been  eftablifhed  for  teach- 
ing it  in  Coftitantinople,  Smyrna,  Chios,  and  Salo*- 
Tiica ;  and  prizes  are  given  to  reward  the  affiduity 
both  of  the  teachers  and  the  Scholars,  ,The  ftylc 
XioWiCOQimon  among  perfons  of  education  in  Greece 
cannot  he  cenfured  as  departing  far  from  the  ancient 
mode  of  exprefHon,     Thefe  promifihg  circumftances 
encourage  pur  hopes,  that  the  Greeks  who  enjoy 
iliefe  advantages,  ^ill  e;ctewi  their  new  ienming  to 
very  important  refults.     Availing  themfelves  of  their 
natural  acutenefs,  they  caniK)t  fail,  while  they  pe- 
rufe  the  noble  produ6bions  of  their  poets,  orators, 
^s^A  hiftorians,  to  catch  fome  of  their  Ipirit,  enlarge 
BTid  refine  their  modes  of  thinkings  and  improve 
their  tafte.     It  is  hardly,  however,  to  be  expelled, 
that  the  pride  of  patriotifm,  the  love  for  military 
jglory,  or  the  defire  of  liberty,  flxould  ever  bum  in 
fheir  breaits  with  flames  equal  to  thofe  which  aui« 

4  From  &  Speech  Of  iiie  Czar  Peter»  Memoirs  of  Literature, 
VoLi.p,36j» 
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rnated  their  illuftrious  anceftors,  fince  jthe  Ruffian 

government  might  be  as  likely  a3  the  Turkifti  to 

endeavour  to  frcother  the  riling  aipbitioixof  com^ 
plete  independence.  * 

But  the  niodern  Greeks  may  at  leaft  ^njoy  ths 
gratification  of  treading  in  many  paths  of  their  fore- 
fathers. They  may  cultivate  inany  of  their  elegant 
arts,  arid  thereby  refine  and  embellifh  their  country^ 
They  may  ftand  in  qo  need  of  tjiofe  barbarous  ver-^ 
lions  into  modern  Greek,  whiph  h^ve  been  m^e 
for  them,  but  may  difpel  the  fMpeir(tition3  of  ^eir 
church  by  thp  light  of  the  original  il'dptures,  and 
in  imitation  of  "their  anceftors,  to  whom  St  Paul, 
^nd  the  other  apoftles,  direfted  their  epiftles,  may 
combine  the  native  vivacity,  and  elegant  purfuits  of 
the  Grfejcs  witji  thp  ^knowledge  of  genuine  Chrif- 
^ianity. 

For  the  afljftance  of  the  memory  with  refpeft  to 
dates,'  vve  may  djftinguift)  the  remarkable  periods  of 
Grecian  hiftory  by  Jive  mpmor^ible  eras. 

J.      The  ag€  qf  Lycurgus^  or  of  the  Spartap 

conftitutiou,         -        -        -  B.C.  884 

II.  The  agp  qf  Solon^   or  oS  tl^e  Athenian 

conftitution         -         -  -  ■   jj.    5^4 

III.  The  £^ge  of  Tbemiflodes  eLnd"^  Jrj/lides, 

or  of  military  glory,         -        -       — —  480 

IV.  The  age  of  Pericles^  or  of  the  arts,  — —  43Q 

V.  T^^  ^S^  ^f  Degradation,  ivhen  Alarip 

pverrfin  Greece  without  oppofitiof^,  A.  D.  {5§5 

On 
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^  Oo  looking  back  to  one  particular  period  of  this 
hiftory,  when  in  the  ftiort  fpace  of  little  more  than 
a  century  fuch  itatefmen,  waniors,  orators,  philofo- 
phers,  hiftorians,  poets,  painters,  fculptors,  and 
arcbite^  douriflied,  we  muft  |je  induced  to  think 
that  Providence  intended  to  difplay  a  glorious  and 
ever  niEinorablQ  example  of  the  eminence  which  tha 
human  mind  could  actually  reach,  when  foiter^d  by 
liberty  and  ftimulated  by  emulation,  it  exerted  its 
^qU  powers.  And  when  we  confider  the  influence 
4A  this  example  upon  fucceeding  times,  we  cannot 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  which  ancient 
jS,ome  and  modern  Europe  have  been  under  to 
Greece.  To  her  indeed  all  poliihed  nations  are  in- 
debted for  holding  out  the  light  of  genius,  -  philofo* 
pby  and  tafte,  to  guid0  (heir  fteps. 

Emulation  was  the  great  incentive  to  exertion  in 

every  branch   of  art,  and   eveiy  fcene  of  a£lion» 

The  trophies  of  Miltiades  did  not  fuifer  Themiftocles 

to  fleep;  and   the  applaufe  beftowed  upon  Hero^p 

'idotus  at  th?  Olyippio  games  proinpted  Tbucydides 

tp  cpunppfe  }m  immprti^l  wprk.    Th^  efforts  of  ^  ge« 

pius  arp  not  cpn^qed  tP  ff fvile  imitation,  for  genius 

play  iirike  into  ipnumpr^ble  patb^.  The  Greeks  have 

iliewn  us  tliat  ei^iqeUence  pv^n  pf  the  bigbeft  order 

}s  attainable ;  an4  U  remains  for  us,  if  we  are  ani^^ 

matpd  by  ambition,  and  impalie^  by  a  fpirit  of  en- 

terprifp  likp  the^s,  tp  paake  reputed  and  unremk* 

ting  exprtions,    until  pur  endeavpura  terminate  as 

tl^eirs  did,  in  fqph  (ucQS^  M  to  coomiand  the  adnii-r 

fatipn  Qf  tiiQ  worldt 

The 
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The  hiftory  we  have  been  confidering  cannot  fail 
to.fuggeft  to  the .  Engli/h  reader  various  points  of  re^ 
femblance  to  the  (tate  and  circnmitanees  of  his  own 
ppuntry.  The  ftruggles  for  power,  and  the  intrigues 
of  parties  and  popular  leaders,  the  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  and  high  pretenfions  to  domination,  occafioi>> 
ally  linking  and  then  again  rifmg  frpm  tame  acquii> 
efcence  to  new  claims,  new  jealouiies,  the  rooft  ac-r 
tive  exertions  of  power,  and  the  moft  ftrenuous  vinr 
dication  of  rights ; — the  progrefs  of  the  ftate  to 
great  acceflion  of  empire,  and  the  obfiacles  to  a  coi>- 
tinuance  of  diftant  and  widely  fpread  jdominion ; — 
the  gradual  increafe  of  power  and  opulence  from 
fources  of  commerce  j  the  confequent  prevalence  of 
diiTipation,  and  luxury,  tending  to  diflblve  the  very 
ilrength  and  profperity  they  produced — thefe  ci?- 
cumftances,  connefted  with  the  political  career  of 
a  free  government,  and  tlie  concerns  of  acommer^ 
cial  and  maritime  country,  are  no  where  more  ful^ 
difplayed  than  in  the  hiftory  of  Athens. 

The  more  exa€t  refemblance  between  Athens  ancj 
Great  Britain  is  diicernible  in  our  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  fciences,  in  the  eloquence  of  our  public 
fpeakers,  the  bravery  qf  our  failors,  and  the  (kill  and 
valour  of  our  admirals  and  generals.  While  we  are 
eager  to  eftablifh  this  refemblance,  fo  flattering  ta 
pur  national  pride ;  and  while  our  Ifland  refle6b  the 
image  of  the  literature,  architecture,  fculpture,  and 
tafte,  which  fo  eminently diftinguilhed  the  Greeks;  an4 
yfe  furpafs  them  in  navigation,  commerce,  fcience,, 
and  philofophy;  let  us  be  extremely  careful^  that 
*  •  our 
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our  charafl^rs  and  manners  hate  no  mixture  of 
trie  fadious  fpirit,  levity,  corruption,  and  degene- 
racy, wliich  marked  the  decline  of  their  glory; 
but  that  we  emulatp  the  virttiei  valour  and  pa^ 
tnotifm,  difplayed  in  the  conduQ  of  their  greatest 
Asv  i^EST  MEN  during  the  xpoft  $PUNPiX>  period 
p(  their  hiltor^. 


CHAFXEIt 


CHAPTEE   VIII. 

The  Hi/iory  of  Romt^ 

With  refpeCt  to  the  eminent  charaClcr  and  the 
political  importance  of  .the  Romans,  their  hiftory  is 
more  fplendid  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Like 
the  fculptured  column  of  Trajan,  it  is  a  monument 
of  triumphs.  ]t  is  not  broken  into  fo  many  parts  as 
that  of  Greece,  difplays  greater  viciffitudes  of  affairs, 
and  records  the  lives  of  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater 
number  of  illuftrious  warriors  and  ftatefmen.  The 
Romans  eftablilhed  their  empire  not  fo  much  by 
the  fmiles  of  fortune,  as  by  the  perfevering  efforts 
of  wifdom  and  valour.  They  were  extraordinary 
both  in  the  noblenefs  and  in  the  debafement  of  their 
charafter ;  for  in  their  progrefs  to  dominion,  they 
exercifed -virtues  which  far  exceeded,  and  in  the  de« 
cline  of  their  empire,  they  were  difgraced  with  vices 
1^'hich  fell  much  below  the  common  ftandard  of  hu- 
man nature  *". 

The  profpeft  of  Rome,  at  the  period  of  its 
greateft  power,   cannot   fail  to  imprefs  our  minds 

^  The  authorities  for  my  ftatements  in  thefc  chapters  on  the 
Hiftory  of  Rome,  may  be  found  in  Livy,  Tacitus,  Polybius, 
Fergufon's  Roman  Republic,  IVIontefquieu  fur  la  decftdeace  da 
rEmpirc  Romain,  Gibbon,  &c.  &c. 

with 
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with  'aftoniftiment  At  the  time  when  the  rir* 
tnous  and  warlike  Trajan  filled  the  imperial 
throne^  the  Romans  had  reached  the  fudamit  of 
dominion  and  magnificence.  The  metropolis  of 
the  empire  and  its  fuburbs  extending  beyond  the 
feven  celebrated  hills,  were  bounded  by  a  circum- 
ference of  fifty  miles.  More  populous  than  Baby- 
lon, Nineveh,  or  Thebes,  or  any  capital  of  modern 
Europe,  the  number  of  its  inliabitants  amounted 
to  twelve  hundred  thoufand '.  It  abounded  with 
manfions  remarkable  for  height  and  fpaciouihefs ; 
it  was  interfperfed  with  gardens  and  groves,  and 
Was  decorated  with  every  edifice,  which  could  con- 
tribute either  to  the  aie  or  ornament  of  indivt<^ 
duals,  or  of  the  public.  Temples,  palaces,  am- 
phitheatres, fountains,  baths,  aquedu£b,  bridges,* 
markets,  obelifks,  fquares,  courts  of  juftice,  and 
porticos,  filled  the  auguft  profpect  The  tetn- 
ple  of  Ops  was  enriched  with  the  gold  of  fub- 
dued  monarchs;  the  roftra  were  decked  with  tbc^ 
naval  fpoils  of  a  long  fucceiQon  of  ages ;  and  upon 
the  lofty  arches  were  defcribed  in  tlic  mok  exqui- 
fite  feulpture,  the  various   vi^ries    and    fplendid 

• 

'  Upon  the  fabje^t  of  the  -axtent  and  the  popolatioo  of  Rome 
there  is  a  Tcry  excellent  note  in  Broticr's  Tacitus,  vol.  ii.  p. 
473.  4to  edit.  He  ftates  at  large  the  data,  upon  which  his  cal« 
cuiation  of  the  inhabitants  proceed:i.  There  is  a  ctlHons  dii^ 
Icrtation  opo|i  this  fubje£l  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Academic  de» 
Infcriptionsy  torn.  xxx.  p.  191.  by  D'Anville.  The  only  capi*'  ^ 
lal  in  the  known  world  more  populous  than  ancient  Home  is 
Pekin  in  China»  Avhich,  according  to  Du  Halde^  contains  three 
.jBEuUioAs  of  inhabitants.. 

triumf^ 
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triumphs  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Among 
the  public  buildings  were  more  particularly  ob« 
jferved  by  the  aftoniihed  fpe^tor^  the  elegant 
ibrum  of  Trajan^  the  ample  theatres  of  Mar* 
oeltus  and  Pompey^  the  temple  of  Neptune,  the  wide 
circumference  of  the  Circud  Maximus,  the  Capitol 
tearing  its  (acred  ftruclures  above  the  Tarpeiau 
Kock;  the  imperial  Palace,  from  the  portico  of 
which  the  Emperor  could  overlook  the  whole  city  ; 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  diltinguiihed  by  the  coloflkl 
fiatue  of  that  deity,  erefled  upon  tlie  Palatine  Hill 
ia  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  the  dome  of  the 
fiiblime  Pantheon^  eminent  for  its  incomparabla 
fymmetry,  and  regular  proportions.  AU  thefe  builds 
ings  prefiented  either  the  folid  ftyle  of  the  Tufcaun 
or  the  more  elegant  orders  of  Grecian  arcbitediureji 
and  were  adorned  with  the  nooft  beautiful  produ6Hons 
of  painting  and  'fculpture.  Above  thefe  ftately 
edifices  arofe  a  lofty  pillar  of  white  marble,  exhibitingf 
in  the  moft  lively  images  of  fculpture,  the  Dacian 
viSories  of  Trajan,  whofe  coloflal  figure  crowned 
the  fummit.  The  extent,  the  variety,  and  the 
grandeur  of  thefe  buildings  proved,  that  this  citj 
was  the  refidence  of  the  raafters  of  the  world,  and 
the  ingenuity,  the  prod  uft ions,  the  arts,  and  the 
riches  of  all  countries  confpired  to  its  magnificence 
and  embellilhment. 

Twenty  thoufand  fele6l  droops,  either  difiin-* 
guifiied  as  regular  patroles,  or  prtetorian  cohorts^ 
watched  both  night  and  day  over  tlie  fecurity  of 
this  populous  and  fpacious  city.    To  this  feat  of 

fupreiiac 
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fupreihe  power  ambafiadors  were  fent  '  from  the 
mod  remote  regions,  to  lay  the  diackms  of  Kings 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor^     From  hence  marched 
the    proconfuls^     lieutenants^     and     preetors,    fur- 
rounded   by  numerous  trains  of   attendants,    and 
efcorted  by  cohorts  of  foot  and  fquadpons  of  borfe, 
to  take  the  command  of  their  refpe£iive  prm'inces^ 
They  travelled  over  ftraight  and  fpacious   roads^ 
which    interfered  the   empire  iH  every  direftio»y 
add  which  were  fo  foUd.and  durable,  as  to  remain 
in  many  places  unimpaired  by  the  ravages^  of  tiuie, 
after  the  lapfe  of  more  than  feventeen    centuries^, 
'jthe    ready  communication  between  one   province 
and  another  was  equally  fecured  by  fea  and   by 
land;  and  the  fleets  which  anchored  in  the  port* 
of  Oftia,  Ravenna  and   Mifenum,    were  prepared 
to  carry  the  imperial  ,arms  to  the  moft  diitant  coafis. 
Upon  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Danube,  in  the  vicinity  of  populous  cities 
or  on  the  frontiers  of  hoftile  nations,  were  ftatione^ 
the  camps  of  the  legions.     At  the.  firft  alarm  of  in* 
furre£Hon  they  were  ready  to  take  the   field;   no 
plot  of   the  enemy    could  .  efcape  their  vigilance^ 
and  no  force  was  fuQicient  to  repel  tlieir  formidable 
onfet.     Many  of  the  temperate  and  fertile  countries, 
which  now  compofe  the  moft  powerful  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  were  enrolled  in  the  regifter  of  tribu-* 
tary    ftates.     The    imperial    eagle    ftretched     her 
wings    over    the    fairefl    portions  of  the    ancient 
world.    The  empire  was  extended  more  than  two 
thoufand  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  wall  of  Anto« 
ninus  in  Britain^  and  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia, 
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to  Mount  Atlas  in  the  weft  of  Africa,  and  reached 
in  length  more   than  three  thoufand  n^iles,   from 
the  Weftem  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates.     It  was  fup* 
poled  to  contain  above  (ixteeii  hundred  thoufand 
fqiiare  miles  of  land,  for  the  moft  part  fertile  and 
cultivated.     In  addition  to  Italy,  it  comprehended 
Gaul,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Portugal,  lUyricunnl, 
Macedonia,    Achaia,    Cilicia,    Pontus,    Syria,   Bi- 
Ihynia,  Cyprus,  Cyrenaica,    Numidia  and   Mauri- 
tania.   To  thefe  countries,   which  were  acquired 
by   the  time   O^avius  had  gained  the    battle   of 
Aftium,  were  afterwards  added  Rha^tia,  Noricam, 
Pannonia,  Msefia,  Dacia,  Britain,  iEgypt,  Cappa- 
docia,  Galatia«    Lycia,    Comagene,    Judea,   Mefo- 
potamia,  Armenia,  and  Aflyria*'.     Moft   of  thefe 
countries  abounded  with  large  and  opulent  cities, 
every  one  of  which  attefted  the  prOgrefs  and  in- 
fiuence  of  the  arts,  as  well  tis  the  dominion  of  the 
Komaris,  by  the  grandeur  and  variety  of  its  pubKc 
works.     The  population  of  the  empire  %vas  equrf 
to  its  extent,   as  it  was  reputed  to  contain  not  lefe 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  fubjefte, 
a  number  far  greater  than  Mas  ever,  either  before 
or  after  that  period,  united  under  one  Europeaii 
government 

If  we  confider  the  Modern  World  with  referencii 
to  the  Roman  empire,  even  the  dominions  of  the 
great  Mogul,   or  the  more  cxtenfive  territories  of 

■  Stgomus  de  Antique  Jur^  Pro\duckrum,  p.  266., 

the 
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^  Grand  Signior;  far  ad  Uiey  are  fpread  in  fiarope^ 
Afia,  and  Africa^  link  in  comparifon  with  it 
Ruffia  in  point  of  comparative  population  is  a 
4efert ;  and  Cbina^  with  its  myriadB  of  inhabitants, 
with  refpeS;  td  maitial  energy,  is  a  nation  of  efie^ 
minate  ilaves. 

Such  wiii^  the  fubiime  profped  of  the  metropolis, 
and  fuch  the  naval  atkd  military  forces,  and  the  ex- 
tenfive  and  formidable  fpvereignty  «f  ancient  Rdme 
in  the  meridian  of  her  glory.  A  furvey  fo  remark* 
able  for  tb6  variety  and  the  fpiebdour  of  its  obje8:s^ 
is  the  mofi;  diilingoilhing  which  hiftory  prefents  ti» 
to;  It  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary^  if  we 
contrail  the  empire  fo  extenfive  and  flouriihing 
Under  Trajan,  with  its  parent  ftate,  coniifting  of  & 
finall  colony  of  ihepherds  and  adventurers,  ori« 
gitiaily  planted  by  Romulus  upon  the  banks  bf  iho 
Tiber)  and  forming  one  of  the  forty  fevlsn  indepen* 
dent  dates  of  Latium,  which  altogether  occUj^ed 
a  territory  ot  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  fixtieen  ia 
breadth^ 

By  comparing  the  moA  esialled  ftate  of  the  Roman 
bmpire  with  its  origin,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
into  the  caufes  of  its  gredtnefs.  From  confidering 
its  downftd  from  fuch  an  elevation,  when  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Goths,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
itiveftjgate  the  caufe  of  that  downfal.     Thefe  in* 

•B.C.  753. 
VOL.  I.  c  c  quiries 
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quiries  will  form  the  rubje6b  of  this  and  the  follow* 
h)g  chapter. 

The  leading  caufes  of  the  greatnefa  of  tlie  Romai 
-p6wer  were,    ^ 

I.  The  peculiar  conftitution  of  the  government. 
If.  The  improvement  of  the  arts  pf  war. 

III.  The  ftrong  attachment  to  religion.    , 

IV.  The  aclive  fpirit  of  patrlptifm. 

,  Thefe  caufes  of^rating  upon  the  opinions  and 
determining  the  coQdu6l  of  a  hardy,  active,  and 
courageous  people,  confpiired  to  raife  them  to  ^he 
fummit  of  empire. 

Rome  is  fiiid  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus 
759.  years  before  ChriiL  His  fubje£b  compofed 
of  ihepberds  and  adventurei*s,  collefled  from  the 
iieighbouiiog. country,  were  early  difgraeed  by  an 
a£t  of  violence ;  They  peopled  their  new  refidence 
by  forcibly  carrying  off"  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  Sabines.  A  reconciliation  however  took  place, 
and  was  rendered  more  complete  by  Num^  the 
fecond  King,  who  was  himfelf  a  Sabipe.  There 
were  feven  Kings  of  Rome,  vii.  Romulus,  Nunia, 
Tullus  Hoftilius,  Ancus  ;Martiui,  Tarquinius  Prif- 
ens,  Servi.us  TuUius,  and  Tarquinius  Superbus* 
The.  regal  Government  continued,  244-  ycarSj 
which  allows  nearly  3*5  years  to  each  reign,  a  long 
period,    particularly  .  when   it  be    confidered  that 
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tome  of  the  kings  died  by  violent  deaths,  and  the 
lait  of  them  was  depofed. 

If  the  Romans  bad  tamely  fubmitted  to  the 
tyranny  of  Tarquinius.  Superbus,  their  ipirit  would 
have  been  completely  broken  by  continued  fervility, 
and  their  city  would  have  remained^  mthout  dii- 
tinftion  among  the  fmall  ftates  of  Latium.  Tar« 
rqiiin  courted  the  approbation  of  the  lower  orders 
of  bis  fubjefi^,  to  deprefs  by  their  means  the 
power  of  the  higher :  but  by  his  infolence  and 
cruelty  he  firft  expofed  himfelf  to  the  hatred,  and 
afterwards  to  the  indignation  of  all  bis  fubje^. 
The  rape  of  Lucretia  by  Sextus  his  fon  brought 
his  reign  to  a  crifis.  This  beautiful  lady,  unable 
to  furvive  her  diihonour,  (tabbed  herfelf  in  the 
prefence  of  her  huiband  Collatinus,  and  his  rela-^ 
tions.  They  roufed  the  vengeance  of  the  people, 
Tarquia  was  expelled,  and  the  regal  government 
was  aboliihed*.  By  this  revolution  a  new  fpring 
was  given  to  the  exertions  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  they  began  to  difplay  fucb  energy  of  chara6ler, 
as  afterwards  rendei^d  them  great,  formidable,  and 
iUuftrious.  •  They  felt  the  neceiTity  of  governors, ' 
laws,  and  difcipline,  but  of  fuch  governors,  laws, 
and  difcipline,  as  were  isivourable  to  the  darling  ob^ 
je&s  of  ^their  purfuits,  the  love  of  freedom,  aqd  the 
acquiiitloQ  of  power. 

•  B.C.5Q9, 
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The  Roman  form  of  government  tfien  became 
republicait,  and  its  executiTe  and  legiilative  branches 
confifted  principally  of  the  Confuls,  the  Senate,  the 
Conntia  or  A&mUy  of  the  Pteple,  add  the  Tri« 
bunes.  The  f^aine  of  CanftU  ieemed  to  implj  rather 
a  CoudbUor  than  atn  aftive  Magiftrat6|  but  the  real 
autliorily  of  the  Confiil  was  very  great  The  two 
Confub  were  the  Geaeralft  of  the  forees;  Ihey  couid 
roile  armies^  and  iiominale  officers ;  they  prefided  in 
the  Senate,  and  could  convede  or  dHtni&  it  at  piea^ 
fure.  The  only  ttateda}  diftinStion  betw^eea  the  coi|^ 
fular  and  the  regal  power  was,  that  the  former  waa 
Hmited  to  ^e  yeai\  The  Sinate^  to  cdiled  from  tfae 
advanced  age  of  the  members  who  compofed  it,  waft 
a  detiberaCive  coancil :  mider  Romulue  it  coi^fted  of 
an  hundred  mennber^  but  wae'by  Tarqninkit  Prifciia 
increa&d  to  three  hundreds  They  were  at  firft 
chofen  by  the  Confuls  from  Uh^  body  of  Ifae 
Patriciansy  b«t  afterwitrds  Ibe  Plebeianfi  acquired 
an  equal  right  to  that  dignity.  They  w^ere  the 
guardiaoe  of  religion,  fufyerinteoded  the  conduft  of 
i^  Magiftrates,  appointed  Proconfob  to  the  ooah 
mand  of  the  proYtDces,  decided  apoo  the  frtte  idf  tiv 
conquered  nations,  had  the  oare  oi  the  pubUe  tma^ 
fares,  and,  when  the  ftate  was  in  danger^  could  ap« 
point  a  Diftator^  aAd  inveft  die  CaalidB  witb  aibib- 
lute  power. 

Servius  ToUius,  the  fixth  King  of  Rome,  di^ 
^ded  the  people  into  fra  datfes,  and  each  clafs  into 
centuries^    to  called  uot  as  really  coniifiing  of  a 

buadrad. 
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Imtidi^y   but  as  beiag  obliged  to  furdifh  a  hun- 
dred men  in  time  of  war.     The  firft  iive  ckfles 
were  arranged  according   to    the  proportions    of^ 
their  jn^operty ;  the  &\t\x  claisi  which  was  the  moft 
numerous  and  the  pooreft,  was   ewmpt  from  all 
the  ta](es  which  the  others  paid.    That  the  richer 
citizens  might  have  privileges^  as  a  compenfation 
for  bearing    the    burthens    of   the  ilate,   Serviua 
eoafited   that  the  Comitm^    or    AiTembly   pf   tha. 
Fec|>le>  ftould  give  their  votes  by  centuries,  which 
were  one  hundred   and  ninety-three  in    number. 
The  firft  and  fecond  elates  contained    pne  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty  of  thefe,  and  if  they  were  una- 
nimous,   a  majority  was  fecured.      Thus  in    the 
Comiiia  Ccnturiata^  in  which  the  Chief  Magistrates 
wi^re  eledsedi  peace  or  war  decreed,  criminals  were 
condemned  or  acquitted,  the  richer  clafles  bad  the 
A>le  authority*  wA  the  votes  of  the  poorer  were  of 
noeffedt*    Yet  iuch  was  the  general  refultofthi^ 
confiitution  (hat  all  were  fatisBcd  with  it ;  the  rich 
on  account  of  the  privileges  they  enjoyed,  and  tho 
|K>or  for  their  exemption  from  taxes. 

By  meant  of  the  Cenjus,  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  fiate  were  afcertiined ;  all  the  citi^ 
^ns  were  requiired  to  declare  upon  oath  tb^r 
mam,  places  of  abode,  number  of  children,  and 
amount  pf  their  income.  This  review  enabled  the 
Cenilbrs  to  arrange  every  citizen  in  bis  proper 
dais^  The  Cenfus  t¥aa  clofed  with  religious  rites 
and  facrifices ;  which  conclufion  was  called  lu/irum ; 
and  hence  the  word  luftfum  was  ufed  for  the  (pace  of 

£ivo 
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five  years,  becauie  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
Cenfus  was  made.  There  were  two  Cen/brx ;  they '^ 
numbered  the  people,  infpeded  their  eondu^  and. 
jegulated  their  employments,  and  fo  honourable  was 
their  office,  that  it  was  exercifed  even  by  Confuis 
and  Emperors.  The  Tribunes  of  the  People,  at 
fii^it  iive,  afterwards  ten  in  number,  were  chofea 
annually:  their  perfons  were  facred;  they  could 
annul  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  by  tlieir  decifive 
vetOf  and,  under  pretence  of  meafures  being  car- 
ried on  injurious  to  the  ftate,^  could  arreft  even; 
the  Confuis  themfelves:  two  Magiftrates  affifted 
them  called  JEdiles,  who  took  care  of  the  buildingt 
of  the  city,  *. 

In  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Kings  and  firO;  Con>^ 
fuls,  the  Romans  had  no  regular  body  of  civil  laws; 
To  remedy   this  great   deleft,  Terentillus,  a  Tri*. 
bune,   propofed  the  appointment  of  ten   Commi^ 
fioners  to  trtime  and  digeft  a  code  of  laws  for  tho 
fecuricy  of   the  rights  of  all  orders  of  the  ftate* 
^  t  After  a  fruit lefs  oppofition  of  tbjB  Patricians  to  the; 
jneafure,  the  Decemviri  were  chofen,  and  the  laws 
were  framed,  which  were  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  which  formed  the  bajis  of  the 
Roman  jurifprudence'.     They  were  highly  extolled, 
by  Cicero,  as  containing  the  eflence  of  all  the  whdom 
of  the  pbilofopbersi  but  they  were  evidently  calcu« 
Jated  only  for  a  rude  and  qnpoliihed  ftate  of  fociety« 
Jh^y  fhow  the  feverity  of  the  Roipan  chara^er^  a« 

they 
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ttey  gave  fathers  abfolute  power  over  their  fons, 
whom  ttiey  bad  a  right  to  treat  precifely  as  ilaves. 

To  give  the  Decemviri  uncontrolled  authoritj 
the  office  of  Conful  w  as  abolilhed.  But  an  atro 
cious  deed  foon  put  an  end  to  their  tyranny^ 
Appius  ClaudinSi  one  of  the  Decemviri,  inflamed 
with  lavvleis  paflion  for  the  beautiful  Virginia,  the 
betrothed  wife  of  Iciiius,  a  Tribune  of  the  people, 
employed  a  profligate  dependant  to  claim  the 
virgin  as  his  property,  under  pretence  of  her 
bein£C  the  dauf^hter  of  one  of  bis  female  flaves. 
The  infamous  Appius  conflrmed  the  claim.  Her 
fatlier,  to  fave  the  honour  of  his  child,  plunged  a 
dagger  into  her  breaft ;  and  the  people,  v\  itnefl'es 
of  this  dreadful  fcene,  M'ould  have  facrificed  Ap- 
pius to  their  juft  refentment,  had  he  not  efcaped 
amid  the  tumult.  Their  vengeance  was  fatisfied 
witlj  the  abolition  of  this  odious  magiltracy,  and  tlie 
dea^h  of  Appius,  who  fell  by  his  own  hands  ^. 

This  is  the  fecond  inftance  hi  which  Roman  re- 
volutions owed  their  origin  to  the  infults  offered 
to  women.  From  this  caufe  arofe  the  abolition  of 
the  regal  office  and  the  Decemviratc;  and  this 
caufe  occafioned  that  remarkable  change,  by  which 
the  Plebeians  obtained  a  right  to  iliare  the  highcil 
offices  in  the  ftate  with  the  Patricians.  Tha 
younger  daughter  of  Fabius  Ambuftus,  mamed  to  a 
Plebeian,    envious  of    the  honours    Oi    her  elder 

«     fifler. 
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fifter,  the  wife  a  Patrician,  Simulated  her  fatbw 
to  roufe  the  Plebeians  to  afTert  their  rights.  After 
great  conte^b,  candidates  from  their  body  were  ad* 
mitted  to  bold  firft  the  p^ce  of  Conful^  alterwards 
thofe  of  Cenfor,  Pr9stor>  and  Prieft. 

The  cjegrw  of  anftocracy,  ^hicb  bad  been  kin 
fufed  into  the  Roman  government  by  Servius  TuK 
lius,  gave  rife  to  fierce  and  long-continued  diflen-' 
fions  between  the  Patricians  and   Plebeians.    T^ 
PfLtriciaqSy  recommended  by  their  raqk  find  bigl) 
birth)  as  they  were  defcended  firom  the  firft  fenators, 
for  fume  time  appropriated  to  their  own  order  aU 
the  great  offices  of  the  (late*    The  Plebeians,  wbofo  ^ 
means  of  fabfiitence  were  very  fcanty,  were  opprefled 
with  debt,  and  fuffered   great  hf^rdihips  from  the 
extortion    and    cruelty  of  their   creditors.      They 
claimed  redrefs  of  their  griev^ces,   the  fupprelfioi^ 
of  enormqus  ufurjv   the  abolition  of  corporal  pu- 
niihment  and  the  freedom  of  debtors.    They  retired 
to  the  Mons  Sacer,  and   not  only  obliged   the  oe- 
^  nate  to  comply  with  their  requefts,  but  acquired  the 
right  of  chooiing  Magiftrates  from  their  owq  order, ' 
who  iliould  have  the  power  of  oppofing  with  effe^ 
any  encroachment  on  their,  interefts  ^     Thefewere^ 
the  Tribune^,  and  ^fter  tbeu*  appointment  the  twa 
parties  were  brought  more  ne^ly  upon  au  equa-- 
lity,  greater  harmony  prevailed  9X  home,  «nd  the 
battles  of  the  commonwealth   were    fought    witb 
fupre   fpirit  abroad;   its  dominion  was  ej^ded^ 

f  B.C.260, 
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fioA  the  detached  neighbQuriog  ilates  could  no  longer 
witbftand  a  gofernoK^qt  rendered  much  more  formi* 
4al>le  by  being  ipore  confolidatedi' 

The  clofe  connei^ion,  whidi  fabiifted  between  tliQ 
civil  and  military  departments,  ftrongly  marked 
the  chara£iber  of  the  Roman  people.  In  the  en^ 
rolment  of  the  Cen/uSy  a  plebeian  was  reckoned  as 
a  foot  foldier,  a  knigbt  as  a  horfeman,  and  a  legion 
as  a  detachment  of  the  whole  community.  The 
firft  officem  of  the  (late  wei^  underftood  to  com- 
maqd  the  armi^  of  the  republic  by  virtue  of  their 
civil  magiftracy.  No  citizen  could  afpire  to  any 
))igh  oflliceSy  before  he  had  performed  military  fer« 
vice  for  a  certain  term  of  years;  and  even  in  the 
pctraordinary  commiffions,  which  were  occaiionally 
given,  pivjl  and  military  rank  were  never  disjoined^ 
The  education  of  a  foldier  was  the  firft  fiep  to  all 
the  honours  of  the  ftate;  and  the  fame  perfonal 
qualities,,  which  were  neceifary  for  the  General,  were 
neceflary  fcr  Jhe.Prartor  or  the  Conful.  However 
difficult  it  may  appear  to  blend  in  due  proportions 
the  charafiiers  of  the  foldier  and  the  citizen ;  yet  it 
is  evident,  that  in  Rome  the  union  was  really  ef« 
feded,  and  became  produS;ive  of  the  boldeft  de-. 
terminations  in  the  fenate,  and  the  moft  invinciblt 
fpirit  in  the  field* 

In  tiie  tran&Aions  of  affairs  with  foreign  dates, 
the  policy  of  the  Romans  was  as  refined,  as  their 
^ndu£):  in  the  field  was  heroic    That  this  policy 

was 
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ims  the  refult  of  regular  and  fyftematic  principles, 
appears  from  the  purfuit  of  the  fame  meafures  in 
the  early,  as  wdl  as  in  the  advanced  flate  of  the 
republic.  Whenever  occupied  by  an  important 
vttr,  the  Romans  difiembied  injuries  received  from 
other  ftates,  till  a  convenient  time  of  retaliation. 
As  they  did  not  always  make  peace  with  fincerity, 
their  treaties  were  fometlmes  no  more  than  fliort 
fufpenfions  of  lioftility :  and  they  took  care  to  in* 
trpduce  into  them  fuch  conditions  as  ultimately 
proved  detrimental,  and  even  deftru£iive  to  thhiv 
enemies.  When  they  had  conquered  a  powerful 
prince,  they  infifted  upon  his  not  making  war 
upon  his  neighbours,  under  pretence  of  their  al- 
liance with  tbemfelves ;  and,  by  this  prohibition, 
they  in  effe€l  deprived  him  of  the  exercife  of  his 
military  powei*. 

When  two  nations  were  at  war,  they  generally^ 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  weaker  party.  They  never 
commenced  hoitilities  in  a  diftant  country,  without 
procuring  fome  ally  near  the  enemy,  whom  they  in- 
tended to  attack.  This  meafure  contributed  greatly 
to  their  fuccefs  in  their  wars  with  Carthage.  The 
title  of  ally  indeed,  was  fometimes  no  more  tlian  a 
fplendid  and  fpecious  name,  under  which  they  availed 
tbemfelves  of  the  ftrength  and  refources  of  other 
nations.  So  firm  was  their  adherence  to  their  fun- 
damental maxim,  "  to  fpare  tbe  vanquiihed,  and 
fobdue  tlie  proud,*'  that  they  were  not  to  be 
proved  by   any  reverfes  of  fortune,    however  (lit- 
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afirous,  to  folicit  peace  *•  Itiey  looloed  with  calm^ 
Dels  upon  the  approach  even  of  a  vi&>rious 
enemy ;  and  in  the  midft  of  defeats,  difplayed  the 
dignity  and  firmnefs  of  their  genuine  charaS^er. 
They  were  cautious  not  to  impofe  their  laws  upoa 
conquered  natioas,  as  fuch  condufi:  muft  onavoid* 
ably  have  produced  infiirre&ions :  on  the  contrary, 
aduated  by  a  fpirit  of  judicious  toleration,  they 
left  to  them  the  undifturbed  exprcife  of  their  id^ioo 
and  laws ;  and  only  enforced  fuch  general  principles 
of  obedience,  as  corre3;ed  their  natural  ferocity  of 
difpofition,  inclined  them  to  adopt  the  arts  and  cus- 
toms of  their  conquerors,  and  induced  tliem  to  re- 
gard the  Romans,  rather  as  their  beaeiadors,  than 
their  mafters  ^  ^ 

In  the  wide  ^ompafs  of  their  dominions,  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from 
the  Danube  to  the  deferts  of  Lybia,  was  felt  the  in- 

*  Has  tibi  erunt  artes,  pacifque  imponerc  morem, 
Parcere  fubj^^is,  et  debcllare  foperbos. 

Virgil.  an.VL 

*  Taciturbas  informed  us  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  po* 
lific  Agricola,  to  foften  the  rugged  raauners  of  the  Britons,  and  » 
fi^ake  them  patient  of  the  Roman  yoke.  '*  Jam  \ero  princi. 
pum  (}lios  liberalibus  artibus  erodire — inde  ctiara  babit(bs  nollri 
honor,  et  frequens  toga;  paulatimque  difceflum  ad  deliiii* 
menta  vitiof^um,  porticus  et  balnea,  et  conviviorum  elegantiam  : 
idque  apud  iroperitos  kumanHui  vocabatur,  cum  pan  fervi* 
/itfiicffet."  Taciti  Vita  Agric.  p.  426.  Ed.  Grav.  The  laft 
words  of  the  fcn^ence  dif^lofe'  to  us  the  refined  policy  of  the 
Romans. 

fiuence 
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fluence  of  their  laws*  Colome$  were,  planted^ 
municipal  towns  were  honoured  with  the  privilegea 
of  Roman  citizens,  federal  fiates  enjoying  their 
own  cuftoms  and  laws  were  civiliaed,  and  the  moil 
ufeful  public  edifices,  fuoh  as  bridges,  aqueduSss, 
and  ten4>le9,  adorned  the  di£^rent  provinces.  The 
wars,  which  had  deflated  neighbouring  countries 
with  inoeffant  fury,  were  terminated  by  their  fupe* 
rbr  influence ;  and  their  tributaries,  united  like 
the  biisocbes  of  one  family,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
ihtercourfe  and  peace  before  unknown  to  |he^ 
world.  Their  political  conduft  was  frequently  di- 
reded  by  juftice,  generofity,  iind  honour;  and  thefe 
virtues,  fupported  by  the  extent  of  their  dominion^ 
and  the  terror  of  their  arms,  difTufed  a  blaze  of 
glory  round  the  Roman  name,  which  dai^ed  th^ 
eyes  of  all  nations,  , 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  effcfts  0/  fucb  nob)e 
conduit  upon  the  minds  of  a  grateful  people  is  re-t 
corded  by  Livy.  In  the  year  of  Rome  556,  when 
the  Greeks  were  met  to  celebrate  the  liihmian  games 
at  Corinth,  a  herald  advanced  into  the  ipiddle  of  the 
amphitheatre,  and  having  commanded  fiance  b^ 
found  of  trumpet,  he  proclaimed  that  the  Roman 
Senate  and  Titus  Quin3;ius  the  general,  having 
conquered  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  reftored  li^ 
herty  and  the  free  exercife  of  then*  laws,  to  all  th^ 
provinces  of  Greece.  So  tranfported  were  the 
aifembled  multitudes  with  this  unexpeOed  decla-^ 
ration,  that  they  could  fcarcely  credit  the  teftl«* 
mony  of  their  fenfes;  and  fo  completely  did  joy 

pofie^ 
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pofieis  their  mmds  at  the  news  of  this  anfpicious 
^vent,  that  they  oould  not  fix  the  leaft  attention 
upon  the  performaDoe  of  the  games.  As  fixm  m 
they  were  concluded,  the  crowds  haftened  to  eob- 
.pre&  their  gratitude  to  the  KomaQ  general*^  ^*  Horn 
happy,  exclaimed  ihey,  io  this  traniport  of  eondU 
tatm^  is  il  for  the  world,  that  there  ihould.  eatift  a 
people  who  ^ory  in  exploding  their  treafiires,  and 
enduring  the  hardfliips  of  war  to  procure  the  li- 
berty of  others.  This  people  do  not  confine  thw 
generous  exertions  to  the  neij^ouriog  ftato^  bat 
even  trarerfe  the  ocean  to  repel  injuftice,  and 
€itabli{h  Religion  aqd  Law.  Oppreffed  as  we  lalieljr 
were  by  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  tyrant,  we  are  enabled 
to-  fiiake  it  off  at  once,  and  to  recover  our  indepen- 
dence merely  by  the  prodamation  of  a  Roman 
herald.  The  fanope  of  fiich  happinefs  could  only 
be  the  refult  of  an  airing  mkid-^to  realize  fuch  an 
expe^tion  requires  the  fiogiiiar  fanwr  of  the  Gcds^ 
and  the  greateft  generofity  of  Men  \** 

The  deftination  of  the  Romans  tD  war  was  die 
firft  principle  of  tteir  original  inftitutions ;  it  was 
cultivated  by  their  kings,  and  invariably  purfued 
throughout  every  age  q£  the  commonweateh.  it 
arofe  indeed  from  the  naime  of  thdr  fitoatioa. 
The  fubjeds  of  Romulus  made  themfelves  ob- 
noxioes  to  tiie  nei^bouring  dates  by  the  fre- 
quency of  their  predatoiy  excurfions.  As  fuch 
conduCk   fubjefied    then   not  only  to  juft  retaiir 
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tttkniy  but^  to  the  fevereft  infli^on  of  revenge^ 
tbe.win,  which  the  Romans  at  {ir&  began  for  the 
fiike  of  lAuodery  were  foon  continued  upon  prtn- 
ciples  of  felf-prelervation :  they  became  the  obje& 
•of  fiear  or  of  envy  ito  all  the  fuiTOundii^  people; 
-itnd  kbg  after  kiti^,  and  ftate  after  ftate,  came 
.^nth  Id  cnifh  their  afpiring  powier;  Alba  hx>ked 
with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  profperity  of  her  co- 
lony, and  attempted  its  overthrow.  The  VolicianSp 
Sabinew,  Samnites,  Latins,  and  Etrurians  fucceeded ; 
aod  the  Gaub  attacked  them  with  fuch  numerous 
armies^  as  often  in  the:  early  ages  of  the  republic 
threatened  their  deftrdclbn» 

•    -  '  ■ 

The  annual  change  of  the  Con  fills,  although 
'liable  to  foaie  inconveniences,  was  to  men  of 
courage  and  talents  a  firong  incentive  to  martial 
.exploits*.  Various  caufes  ufualiy  operate  to  fet 
Ixmnds  to  the  ambition  of  monarchs.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  long  reign,  many  paffions,  and-  even  indolenoe 
itfel^  fuccefiively  rule  their  minds.  But  as  the 
office  of  the  chief  magiiirate  of  the  republic  Was 
confined  to  a  iingle  year,  they  were  impatient  to 
fignalize  their  lliort  command  by  great  and  glo* 
.rious  achievements.  The  moment  propitious  to 
.emulation  and  glory  was  not  to  be  lolL    They  were 

*  Livy  flates  particularly  tbe  inconveniences  i^ith  ^regard  to 
Bailitary  operations,  \yhich  arofe  from  the  fbort  periqd  of  the 
confular  power.  I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  that  hiflorian 
with  MoDtefquten,  with  whom  he  is  at  iffue  upoii  this  fubjeA. 
Compare  Muutefquieu,  Grandeur,,  c.  i.  with  Livy,  lib.  xli» 
C«  15.  lib.  x^iv.  c.  S.  lib,  ix.  c.  18%     . 
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powerfully  Simulated  to  put  a  peFkfd  to  any  war, 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  by  foine  rapid  and 
dcciiive  meafures ;  left  the  harveft  of  vii^Ory  apd 
fameihould  be  reaped. I>y  their  fucc^i^ors^  For 
th^  indulgencip  of  this  fpirit  of  enterprife^  the  moft 
extenfive  fcope  was  afforded,  by  a  Jong  ferief 
of  campaigns,  battles,  and  fieges;  as  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  Ihut  only  three  times  during  the  long 
period  of  700  years,  and  only  once  while  Eome 
was  fubjeO:  to  a  confular  government,  at  the  cldfe 
itff  the  firft  Punic  war. 

II.  This  martial  fpirit,  of  which  fuch  plain  vef- 
tiges  may  be  traced  in  the  eai*ly  tnanners  of  the 
people,  was  matured  by  the  ftri^eft  attention  to 
difcipline,  by  every  encouragement  to  bear  the  la- 
bours of  war,  and  by  the  invention  and  perfe£tioQ 
#f  every  expedient  which  could  improve  the  arts  of 
attack  and  defence '. 

Their  difcipline  was  the  refiilt  of  fteady  and 
pairiful  perfeverance.  Their  attachment  to  it  wai 
equally  politic  and  firm ;  for  they  were  too  acute 
Y)Ot  to  difcern  that  it  was  the  moit  eife&ual  fup^ 
port  of  their  power.    The  military  oath  was  ad- 

T  Tpfum  Scipionera,  expedatio  fueceiToris  Venturi  ad  paratam 
alterius  laborc  ac  pericnlo  finiti  belli  famam,  folicitabaU 
Lib.  1.30.  I 

'  Poly bi us,  book  vi.  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  i.  and  his  notes  aod 
autborities;  Of  the  Roman  difcipline,  caftramctation,  arms, 
marches,  and  martial  laws,  there  is  a  very  curious  and  diili;)^ 
account  in  Jufephtts  de  BelU  Jud»lib.  iii.  c,5* 
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mimftered  under  petoiiitr  circamilaiiceB  of  ibletit- 
hity.  The  foldier  fwore  never  to  defert  thi 
ftandard,  which  was  difplayed  b  the  frdnt  of  hh 
legion.  To  i\m  he  looked  up  as  to  a  tutelai'y  god^ 
by  whole  guidance  he  was  afiured  be  ihould  be  led 
to  viSory  \ 

In  the  fpacious  field  of  Mars,  which  wa&  plea^ 
lantly  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the 
ardent  youth  wer^  eiercifed  in  floats  of  manly  a,Qi^ 
xity:  here  the  (Charioteers  (ioiitebded  iii  the  rapid 
race,  and  the  youthful  recruits  were  traibed  to 
hurl  the  fpear,  and  manage  the  horfe^  The  Veterans 
here  performed  their  various  evolutions  in  toilibme 
reviews*  Nothing  was  wanting  to  give  ibis  buiy 
icene  tlie  complete  appearance  of  a  ^eld  of  bdttle» 
bat  the  effufion  of  blood.  The  foldiers  were  ani^ 
snatedy  not  only  by  the  prefen^Oi  but  the  example 
of  their  leaders^  The  greateft  generals  frequently 
condefcedded  to  in{lru6t  the  recruits,  .to  reward  thel 
diligent,  and  fometimes  to  difpute  with  them  for  the 
prize  of  ^fuperii^  dexterity  or  a^ivity.  The  did;a« 
tor,  in  early  times,  was  sot  allowed  to  ride  od 
borfeback,  but  by  an  eipecial  indulgence  of  tlie 
people.  Julius  Cssfar  ufually  marched  at  the  hfead 
of  his  troops,  bareheaded,  whether  it  rained  or  the 
fyai  (hone.  The  Emperor  Trajan  marched  likewife 
gt  the  head  of  bis  legions,  without  ever  ufing  eitbei' 
borfe  or  chariot 

^  TatitQ$  ejlrpre6lj  ealh  the  ftandftrds-^*'  I^ropria  iegkmum 
HuiAina/'  VLttd  **  beUorutn  deot,^  Tertutimn  well  rtmarlts-^ 
*'  ReligtQ  Romanbrum  tota  caftreafit,  figaa  veaeratur,  Sgoa  jarat| 
fit  MDiubiiti4iis  prsponiu*' 

Tbeir* 
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Their  native  courage  had  every  afliftance  which 
it  could  in  any  degree  derive  from  manly  exercifes, 
conftant  practice,  and  habitual  IkilL  The  young 
foldiers  were  inftrufted  to  run,  to  leap,  to  Avim,  to 
carry  heavy  burthens^  and  to  move  to  the  found 
of  flutes  in  the  martial  dailce.  Their  arms  were 
heavier  than  thofe  of  other  nations,  and  their  dex- 
terity in  ufing  them  was  the  refult  of  confirmed 
babit  By  the  management  of  all  kinds  of  wea- 
pons, and  -  by  the  praftice  of  every  movement, 
which  could  give  additional  ftrength  and  aftivity  to 
the  body,  they  were  gradually  trained  to  real 
action. 

During  the  Ihort  intervals  of  peace,  they  fought 
amufement  in  hunting,  or  in  conformity  with  the 
inftitutipns  of  Romulus  and.Numaj  were  engaged 
in  the  hardy  pccupations  of  agriculture.  To 
turn  the  ftubborn  foil,  to  be  expofed  to  all  the 
changes  of  weather,  to  fubfift  upon  a  frugal  diet, 
and  undergo  every  rural  labour^  were  the  beft 
preparatives  for  war.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  com- 
monwealth, this  employment  was  ennobled  by  the 
pra€lice  o(  confuls  and  diftatorsj  who  tilled  their 
paternal  fields  with  their  own  hands  ;  and  Curius, 
Fabricius,  Regulus^  Cincinnatus,  Fabius  Mstximus, 
and  other  diftiiiguiflied  generals,  were  called  from 
the  plough^  to  fill  the  greateft  offices  of  ftate,  and 
lead  their  qountrymen  to  Rattle  ^ 

Ai^riculture 

* 

*  When  Virgil  dcfcribcs  the  bccupjitiohs  of  the  hatdy  natives 

of  Italy,  with  whom  Mntas  had  to  contend,  iic  draws  an  cx- 

.V0L*i«  D  d  a^ 
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Agriculture  was  the  oaly  peaceful  bufineis 
which  was  thought  worthy  of  a  Roman  citizeOb 
The  employments  of  trade  were  left  to  tbeir  jQave^ 
and  foreigners  conveyed  to  Rome  the  produce  of 
other  countries.  No  encouragement  was  given  t^ 
commerce  except  that  whicii  confifted  ia  inaportiag 
corn  from  tl^e  granaries  of  Sicily,  Africa^  afid  Egypt. 
Tl)is  was  carried  on  by  foreign  merchantSi  in  tbeir 
own  ve0els  for  the  fupply Of  the  Italian  itates;  for 
Q6tu  ithftanding  the  attention  of  the  Romans  %q 
agriculture,  the  produce  was  fo  unec^al  to  the  po« 
pulation,  that  whenever  the  arrival  oi.  foreign  cora 
was  delayed;  the  people  were  thrown  into  alam 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  famine. 

The  Romans  looked  with  attentioR  upon  the 
warlike  appointments  and  arms  of  other  nationsi, 
and  ihowed  th^ir  profound  judgment  in  quickly 
adopting  expedients  to  fupply  their  own  defe€ls. 

aA  pidure  of  Koman  lif€,  ii>  its  different  ftages,  Irem  in&iicy^ 

to  old  a^^o. 

Durum  a  Airpe  genus,  Natps  ad  fkimina  primaai 
Dcferimusy  fsevoque  gelu  duramus  &  undis. 
Venatu  in  vigilant  pvtnrif  fylvafquc  fatigant : 
'     Flcdere  luilus  equos,  et  ^)icula  tendere  cornu,. 
At  patif ns  bperum,  parvoquo  affuetn  juientu^^ 
Aut  raflris  terram  domat,  aut  quatit  oppida  bello  r 
Oninc  SBTum  fcrro  t'Tltur^  versique  juvcnctku 
Terga  tatigamus  haAi.     Ncc  t&rdvt  fentChis 
Debilitat  vires  anirai,  nautatqiic  vigorein. 
Canitiem  paled  prcmimus;  fenipcrque  reccntcs 
CoBvc^are  juvat  predas^  U  vivcre  rapto. 

4Sncid.  ix,  v»  605m 

They 
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•fhey  copied  the  form  of  the  Sabine  Ihield,  and 
armed  their  troops  with  the  Spanilh  fword.  Horfei  » 
for  their  cavalry  were  procured  from  Nuniidia; 
and  the  wreck  of  a  Carthaginian  veffel,  fortunately 
thrown  upon  their  coaft,  was  the  model  of  their 
firft  Ihip  of  war.  At  the  beginning  of  the  conteft 
with  Carthage,  they  had  not  a  fingle  veffel  of  this 
defcription;  but  at  its  clofe,  fo  potent  was  thpir 
navy,  that  they  were  mafters  of  the  fea.  They  fta- 
tioned  the  captured  elephants,  which  had  been  em- 
ployed againft  them  in  the  Punic  wars,  in  tlie  front 
of  their  army  againft  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
genius  of  fuch  a  people,  fo  verfatile  and  alive  to  im- 
provement, feemed  to  form  them  for  extenfive  em- 
pire ;  and  hence  it  is  the  lefs  extraordinary,  that  the 
ready  adoption  of  foreign  armS  and  inventions  proved 
deftruftive  to  the  nations  that  originally  ufed  them  ^ 

But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Roman  ta6tics  arofe 
from  the  formation  and  difcipline  of  the  legion^ 
Agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  it  was  better 
calculated  for  attack  than  defence.  With  refpefit 
to  aSivity,  it  had  great  advantages  over  the  Gre- 
cian and  Macedonian  phalanx^  which  was  only  fo 
conftrufiled,  as  to  force  its  way  by  the  depth  and 
folidity  of  its  compa6t  and  clofely-wedged  ranks. 
Under  Romulus,  the  number  of  a  legion  confiftcd 
of  3000  foot  and  300  horfe  foldieirs  :  when  Hanni- 
bal was  in  Italy,  it  was  increafed  to  £000  men. 

p  d  2  Each 
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Each  legion  was   divided   into   ten   cohorts,    cacb 
cohort  into   three   manipuli,   and   each   manipulus 
into  three  ordines,  or  ranks.     Tlie  hajiati  compolcd 
the  front,  the  prindpes  the  centre,  and  the  triarii- 
the  rear  rank.     The  open  order,  which  the  legion- 
ary troops  preferved,  gave  to  every  fold^er  the  free 
exercife  of  his  arms,  and  afforded  fpace  for  rein- 
forcements to  advance  to  the  relief  of  thofe,  whofe 
ftrength  was  exhaufted.     The  fpaces  likewife  gave 
room  for  the  firft  line  to 'fall  back  into  the  fecond, 
and  with  them  to  make  a  new  attack ;  and  if  thefe 
two  ranks   when    united  were    overpowered,    they 
retired  to  the  rear  rank,  with  whofe  affiftance  they 
renewed    the    charge    with    threefold    imp^tuofity. 
The  regular   manner,    in    which    this    advance   or 
retreat  was  conducted,    conftituted  the   pcrftftion 
of  the    Roman   difcipline.     The  fuccefs,    which  it 
muft  finally  fecure,  was  certain,  when  we  confider 
tl>€  legions  oppofed  to  irregular   barbarians,   who, 
if  once  routed,  never  returned  to  a  fecond  attack. 
In  many  battles,  the,  Romans  were  at  firft  repuH'ed 
by  tiie  number  or  impetuofity  of  the  hoftile  troops: 
but  by  their  judicious  arrangements  and  evolutions, 
the   event  was  ultimately  favourable;    the   enemy 
was  checked  in  the  midft  of  his  fuccefsful  career, 
and   the  laurel   of   viftory  was  fuddenly  fnalched 
from  his  hands  ^. 

The 

% 

'  Lity  contrafls  (he  phalanx  with  the  logron,  and  points  out 
the  fupcMJoF  excellence  of  the  latter,  when  comparing  the 
forces  of  Alexander  vith  the  Romans— '*  Statarius  nterque 
miles,    ordines  iervaiu :  sod   ilia    phalanx  imoiobili»  et  uniut 

gcueris : 
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The  firft  model  of  a  Roman  camp  feems  to  have 
been  fuggefted  by  the  rude  intrench ments,  which 
Rouuilus  caufed  to  be  thrown  up  to  defend  his 
rifing  city.  This  plan  was  in  fuccecding'  times 
greatly  improved ;  and  the  camp  of  the  Romans 
was  remarkable  for  the  perfeQ;  regularity  of  its 
quadrangular  form  :  it  was  divided  by  parallel  lines, 
eompofing  fpacious  ftreets,  for  the  accommodation, 
in  feparate  detachments,  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
auxiliaries;  was  fecured  by  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  its  ditch,  and  the  loftinefs  of  its  ramparts,  armed 
"^vith  a  line  of  ftrong  and  clofe  palifadoes.  When 
at  this  day  we  trace  the  remaining  veftiges  of  their 
encampments,  we  cah  in  fome  degree  realize  thft 
defcriptions  which  the  ancients  have  given  us,  and 
fairly  infer  the  greatnefs  "of  their  ftrength  from 
their  long  duration.  Many  camps  in  this  ifland, 
and  upon  the  continent,  fuch  as  that  near  Kyneton 
upon  the  borders  of  Herefordfhire — the  camp  near 
Dorchefter  in  Dorfetihire;  at  Caftcr,  or  Venta 
Icenorum,  near  Norwich ;  Cecfar's  camp  upon 
the  Rhine,  and  that  which  adjoins  tlie  lofty 
cliffs  of  Dieppe,  m'Siy  be  fuppofed,  from  their 
prefent  frelh  and  unbroken  appearance,  to  have 
been  formed  only  a  few  centuries  ago, 

generis  :  Romana  acies  diftln<^ior,  ex  pluribiis  partlbus  conftans  : 
facilis  partjeiiti,  quacunquc  •pus  effet,  facilis  jungenti."    Liv. 

Jib.  viii.  c.  8,  ct  lib.  i.'S. 

•  a  y^.i  was  this  phalanx  never  or  very  feldom  able  to  (land 
againft  the  Roman  armies,  which  were  embmtflhtl  in  (u  ex.- 
celU-nt'  a  formi',  as  I  know  not  whether  any  nntion  bifidi-s 
rtpm  Imvc  ttfed,  cither  bcforv  or  lincc/*  Sir  W,  Ualcigh.  p.  5^*3, 

The 
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The  elegant  and  lively  hiftorian  Livj-,  prefents 
us  with  a  very  ftriking  inftance  of  the  efFeC):  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  their  enemies,  by  the  pfiar- 
tial   improvements  made  by  the  Romans.     Philip 
the  fecond,  king  of  Macedon,  caufed  the  bodies  of 
feme  of  his  foldiers,  who  had  falleq  in  a  &irmi(hy 
to  be  brought  into  his  camp,  that  they  might  bp 
buried  with  military  honours.     His  motive  was  to 
inftigate  his  army  to  expofe  themfelves  more  reib-: 
lutely   to  the   dangers   of  war.     But  the  method 
which  he  took  to  roufe  their  courage   produced 
a  contrary  effeO;.     His  troops,  who  bad  been  ac- 
cuftomed   to  fight  with  the  Greeks  and  Illyrians, 
and  to  infli6);  and  receive  only  flight  wounds  made 
by  darts  and  arrows,  now  beheld  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  comrades  marked  by  deep  and  ghaftly  cuts, 
and  deprived  of  heads  and  limbs  by  the  keen  and 
vigorous  ftrokes  of  the  Spanilh  fwords,  the  weighty 
weapons  of  the  Romans.     With  difmay  they  re- 
flected upon  the  enemies  with  whom  they  had  to 
contend,    and  the  great  fuperiority  of  their  arms, 
and   mode    of   fighting.      Philip   himfelf,    no    left 
tilarmed,  recalled  his  fon   Perfeus  and  his  troops 
from    the  ftraights    of  Pelagonia  to  reinforce   bi^ 
diffponding  army.     From  a  lofty  hill  he  foon  j^fte^ 
reconnoitered  the  pofition  of  the  enemy,  and  took 
a  diltinfct  view  of  their  camp.     He  remarked  the 
different  quarters  into  which  it  was  divided,  the 
exa6k  order  in  which  the  tents  were  pitched,  a.nd 
the  interfe6lions  which  formed  the  ftreets.     Afto- 
niftied   at  tljc  admirable    arrangement  of   all   the 
parts,  he  candidly  declared,    as   Pyrrhus  king  of 

Epirus 
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E^pirus  had  done  before,  that  no  nation  could  equal 
the  Romans  in  the  Ikill  difplayed  in  this  elTential 
branch  of  the  art  of  war  \ 

But  the  Rdmans  found,  that  the   perfeSion  of 
their  movements  in  the  field,  and  the  fecurity  of 
their    pofitioti  in  can)ps,  would  not  coniplete  the 
military  art,  without  imppfing  the  ftrifteft  reftraints 
lipon  the  condu^  of  a  foldier,  and   holding  out 
the  molt  lucrative  and  glorious  recompence  for  his 
valour.     Such  was  the  inflexible  rigour  of  martial 
law,  that  cowardice  and  difobedience  led  to   cer- 
tain  death,  inflicled   by  the   fwords   and  darts   of 
his  comrades;    whilft,   on   the  other  hand,   every 
exploit    was    attended  by  its  appropriate  honour. 
The  rich  trappings  of  horfes,  the  golden  chain,  the 
civic,  the  mural,  and  the  roftral  crowns,  awaited 
the  return  of  the  veteran  from  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  penfions  arifing  from  the  fale  of  the  conquered 
lands,  or  fettlements  upon  fertile  fpots  of  ground, 
were   granted    for   the   fupport    of   his     declining 
age,   and  as   the  rewards  of  his   long  and  faithful 
fer  vices. 

The  Triumph^  which  derived  its  origin  from  the 
earlieil  age  of  the  republic,  when  Romulus  returned 
home  laden  with  f{5oils  of  his  vanquifhed  enemies, 
'  tended  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  cherilh  this 
martial  fpirit.  This  ceremony,  repugnant  as  it 
was  to  the    feelings  of  humanity,   and    calculated 

f 

«Liv.  lib.  31.  €.36. 

to 
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to  encourage  arrogance  aiid  pftjentation,  was  fupe? 
ripr,  in  poiplt  of  porpp  aud  fplendour,  to  the  honour 
ever  paid  to  viftorious  chiefs  and  aruiies  in  apy  other 
country.  It  was  attended  by  an  innumerable  coq? 
courfe  of  fpeCtatprs,  coUefted  from  every  part  of  the 
empire.  Such  was  the  glpry  afligped  to  Paulu9 
JEmilius,  the  great  conquerpr  of  Macedon,  after  he 
had  brought  Perfeus,  king  of  thg,t  country,  and  hi^ 
family,  prifoners  to  Rome^*  The  proceffion  pafled 
through  fpacious  and  lofty  arches,  ornamented  with, 
pictures  and  ftatues,  to  the  fplendi^  tiemple  pf  the 
lofty  Capitol.  At  firft  appeared  bands  pf  trum- 
peters, and  other  martial  ipuficiaps,  whq,  tp  prepare 
the  fpeclators  for  a  difplay  pf  military  magnificence, 
founded  the  loud  and  animating  charge  pf  Jjattle. 
The  pricfts,  clptlied  in  long  robe§,  and  crpwned  with 
'  chaplets,  walked  by  the  fide  of  the  white  oxen  of 
Clitumnus  deyotecj  to  facrifice.  ^hp  fculptured 
fjgures,  painted  banners,  €fnd  various  fymbols  of  the 
fubdued  cities  and  provinces,  were  diftin&ly  dif- 
played.  The  gold  and  filver  coin,  depoiited  in  car  ' 
pacious  vafes,  and  the  golden  goblets  and  rich  plate 
which  had  adorned  the  royal  banquets  pf  Antigonu§ 
and  Seleucus,  beft  difpofed  for  the  view  of  the 
people,  >\'cre  carried  by  robuft  foldiers,  fiurniihed 
helmets,  coats  of  mail,  waving  crefts,  and  glittering 
fpears,  wxre  conveyed  in  long  trains  of  carriages.  » 
The  chariot  of  the  captive  king  next  appeared,  con-  , 
taining  his  diadem .  and  his  armour.  Then  walked 
Perfeus  cl^d  in  mourning,    with  flow  and  melaq- 

/f  B.  C.  224. 
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eholj-  fteps,  attended  by  his  children,  and  friends. 
Paulua  ^Emilius,  the  conqueror,  next  appeared 
ilanding  ereCt,  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  drawn  by 
four  milk-white  horfes ;  his  countenance  was  expref- 
itve  of  great  dignity,  heightened  by  his  advanced 
age.  He  w  as  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  his  head  was 
encircled  with  a  refulgent  diadem,  and^  he  held  in  his 
^land  a  branch  of  laurel.  The  proceffion  was  clofed 
by  the  whole  army,  advancing  in  order  of  battle, 
M'ith  tlieir  ftand^rds  difplayed  at  die  front  of  their 
Ijggions,  intermixing  with  the  fong  of  triumph  tiio 
praifes'pf  thpir  general, 

Thofe  who  eltabliflied  the  triumph  as  a  national 
(Celebrity,  perfectly  underftood  the  genius  of  a  peo- 
ple difpofed  to  catch  the  flame  of  emulation  from 
f^very  incident,  wjiich  gave  dignity  to  the  charafter 
pf  a  foldier.  This  honour  was  indeed  rarely  granted 
to  apy  officer  of  inferior  rank  to  a  dictator,  conful, 
orprqetor:  but  ^s  pach  of  them  ibared  it  in  com- 
mon with  every  tribune,  <:enturion,  and  even  le- 
gionary of  his  army,  it  failed  not  to  infpire  them 
)^U  with  ardour  for.  military   fervice^     The   fame 

«  The  honour  pf  a  triumph  was  rcfufed  to  L.  Cornolius  Lentu- 
lus,  bixaufe  he  had  boriic  none  of  thefe  offices:  **  Res  triumpho 
dignas  effe  cenfcbat  fcnatus:.  fed  exexnplum  a  majoribus  non 
accepiflc,  lit  qui,  ncque  didlalor,  nequc  conful,  nvque  prsetor 
fcs  go^fiflct,  triuinpharcU"  Liv.  Hift.  lib,  xxxi.  c.  ^.  But 
this  honour  was  granted  to  Poinpey,  when  only  a  kni*rht.  See 
his  Life  by  Pluiarch,  vo]»  ii,  p.  *2i)9.  Plutarch,  a  Greik,  and 
Jofephus,  a  Jew,  have  given  circumftantial  (kfcriptiuns  of  ihe 
Koman  triumph.  Jt  is  only  fnim  f<*reii»ners,  or  thofe  who 
write  fur  toreigm  rs,  that  we  can  expr^t  particular  accounts  of 
n^auiicn,  cullbms,  and  cciemonie^i  which  arc  lamilinr  to  natives, 

dillinftion, 
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diftiDftioB,  therefore,  which  was  the  reward  of 
one  vi&ory,  frequently  proved  the  fource  of  ano-* 
tber. 

III.  Rome  at  an  early  peiiod  called  for  the  aid- 
of  religion,  to  give  greater  efficacy  to  her  civil 
and  military  inftitutions.  Numa  lulled  his  in* 
fent  kingdom  into  a  (hort  repofe,  in  order  to 
firen?then  it  by  facred  eftabliflimcnts,  B.  C.  713. 
The  attention  paid  to  augury,  which  was  at  once  the 
refource  and  the  delufion  of  the  Romans,  arofe  to 
the  bigheft  degree  of  fuperftition.  Not  only  the 
departed  heroes,  who  had  beep  raifed  to  the  rank 
of  divinity  by  the  elegant  fi6lions  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  the  gods  of  other  nations,  were  naturalized  ; 
but  every  virtue  and  vice,  every  art  and  profeffion, 
the  deities  of  every  grove  and  ftream,  derived  a 
peculiar  charafter  from  their  refpeftive  votaries; 
were  reprefentpd  by  images,  ornamented  with  pe» 
culiar  fymbols,  and  worfhipped  with  appropriate  rites. 
The  exceffive  credulity  of  the  populace,  ever  eager 
for  the  account  of  prodigies  and  fables,  was  at  all 
times  flattered  by  the  magiftrates,  and  refpefiled  by 
the  philofophers,  who,  however  they  might  fmile  in 
fecret  at  the  pre  vail  jng  fuperftition,  ftill  affumed  ia 
public  the. malk  of  external  reverence  for  the  my- 
thology of  their  country.  The  ceremonies  oS 
Paganifm  were  in  general  of  the  moft  cheerflil 
tendency ;  proceffions  to  the  temples,  except  in 
cafes  of  public  calamity,,  were  focial  meetings  of 
feftivity;  and  facrifices  to  the  gods  were  little  more 
than  the  feafts  of  their  worihippers. 

A  fcru* 
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A  fcrupulous  attention  to  religion  was  the  pecu- 
liar boaft  and  pride   of  the   Romans :  and  Cicero 
heiitated  not  to  aiTert,  that  to  their  piety>  and  their 
firm  belief  in   the    over- ruling  providence  of   the 
gods,  they  were  indebted  for  their  afcendency  over 
all  other  nations  \     The  eftablifliment  of  pontiffs, 
flamens,  augurs,  and  veltals,  was  fupported  by  con- 
fecratcd  lands ;  and  as  the    civil  and  military  de- 
partments were  not  deemed  incompatible  with  the 
religious,  even   emperors,     confuls,     and   generals 
afpired  to,  and  exercifed,  the  offices  of  the  prielt- 
hood.     The  union  of  religion  indeed  with  the  civil 
government  is  a   ftriking  feature    in   the    Roman 
policy.     Auguftus  was  fenfible  of  its  great  import- 
ance; and  he,  as  well  as  fucceeding  emperors,  fought 
to  raife  himfelf  above  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and 
exalt  the  refpe&ability  of  his  chara6ler,  by  affuming 
the  venerable  title  and  inviolable  dignity  of  the 
Pontifex  Maximus. 

IV.  The  fpirit  of  patriotifm  was  never  more  gene- 
pally  diffufed,  nor  longer  preferved,  than  in  ancient 
Rome.'  So  ardent  were  the  fentiments  which  it 
infpired,  and  fo  daring  the  afiions  which  it  excited, 
that  it  was  rather  a  paffion  than  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
It  was  the  fource  of  numberlefs  virtues ;  it  foftered 
patience,    and   alleviated  toil ;  it   extinguiihed   the 

'  ^  "  Sed  pictate  nc  rdigione,  atque  hac  una  fapieutia,  quod 
deorum  immortalium  numiiie  omnia  rcgi  gubernarique  perfpcxi* 
mus,  otqnes  gentcs  natioDcfque  faperavimus."  Cicero  dc 
Ikirufp.  Rerpuufis. 

1  fire 
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fire  of  ambition,  and  even  filenced  the  voice  of 
nature;  and  taught  the  Romans  to  defpife  all  pri- 
vate intereft,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  fevereft  pain  for 
I  the  benefit  of  the  ftate.  Hence  Junius  Brutus 
condemned  his  fons,  for  being  engaged  in  a  con- 
fpiracy  with  Tarquin,  the  exiled  king,  to  an  igno*^ 
xninious  death.  Regulus,  unmoved  by  the  en* 
treaties  of  his  weeping  relations  and  friends,  and 
undifmayed  by  the  profpeck  of  certain  torture 
retorned  to  Carthage;  and  the  inflexible  Manliusi 
Torquatus,  checking  the  ftrongeft  feelings  of  the: 
heart,  devoted  his  victorious  fon,  for  fighting  coa-^ 
trary  to  his  orders,  to  the  fword  of  the  executioner. 

The  republic  was  frequently  agitated  by  the  moft 
violent  convulfions  of  party.*  The  debates  of  the 
fenate  were  interrupted  by  the  clamorous  demands 

,  of  the  tribunes,  Iblicitoas  to  fecure  the  rights  of  the' 
people.  The  forum  was  often  a.fcene  of  war,  and 
the  peaceful  gown  was  ftained  with  blood.  Both 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  intemperate  ad- 
vocates for  the  revival  of  the  Agrarian  law,  mifled 
by   iiyudicious   zeal  for  the  privileges  of  the  ple- 

•  beians,  fell  a  lacriHce  to  the  vengeance  of  arifto- 
cratic  power  ;  and  in  a  fubfequent  period,  the  wants 
of  the  profligate,  and  the  ambition  of  the  noble, 
produced  a  deep  aod  formidable  confpiracy,  which 
was  detefted  by  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  and  hurrietj 
Catiline  to  open  rebellion  and  death. 

« 

Still   we  find    that    internal    difcord   was   ohex\ 
filenced,  when  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  city 

Qf 
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;of  hoftile  dcfigns  and  movements.  Such  an  alarnfl 
was  fufficient  to  abate  the  leuds  of  contending  fac- 
tions, and  to  unite  every  order  in  the  firmeft  union 
for  the  public  fervice.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  put  a  ftop  to  all  civil  diilenfions.  The  ftorm, 
which  had  raged  at  home  fuddenly  increafed  its  vio- 
lence, but  changed  its  direction,  and  fell  with  re- 
doubled fury  upon  tlie  common  enemy. 

.  From,  the  love  of  their  country  refulted,  in  the 
pureft  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  facrifice  of 
private  intereft  to  the  public  welfare.  The  Romans 
were  aware  that  wealth,  by  the  introduSion  of 
luxury,  would  difqualify  them  for  the  toils  of  war, 
and  defti'oy  that  genuine  patriotifm  which  limit<^  am- 
bition to  the  fole  defire  of  aClmg  for  the  general 
good.  They  therefore  efteemed  poverty  a  viitue ; 
and  this,  which  in  the  tirft  inhabitants  of  Rome  wds 
tlie  effeCk  of  ncceflity,  became  among  their  de- 
fcendants,  for  fome  ages,  an  objcft  of  choice. 
They  confidered  it  as  the  fare  guardian  of  liberty, 
and  oppofed  it  to  tiie  encroachments  of  corruption. 
A  Roman,  during  the  pureft  times  of  the  common- 
wealth, thought  frugality  formed  a  part  of  his 
^lory;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  expofed  his  life 
to  every  danger,  in  order  to  fill  the  public  trea- 
fury,  he  perlonned  military  fervice  at  firft  for  no 
ftipend,  and  afterw  ards  for  a  fumll  one.  Every  one 
thought  himfelf  fufficiently  opulent  in  the  riches  of 
the  Itate,  and  would  have  efteemed  it  unworthv  of 
his  high  chara6ter  to  require  any  compenfation  be- 
yond that  which  was  necelTary  for  his  bare  fubfiftencc, 

from 
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from  the  fervice  with  which  his  country  had  hdhodred 
kim^  and  which  he  performed  to  fill  her  treafures, 
and  not  to  amafs  any  for  bimfelf.  Thus  difinterefted 
he  fought  for  glory,  not  for  plunder ;  and  after  the 
txpiration  of  his  campaigns,  he  was  content  to  eiY- 
gage  in  the  employments  and  pra^ife  the  economy  of 
tiie  humbleft  of  his  countrymen.  Regulus  requefted 
permiiHon  from  the  fenate  to  return  from  the  com-* 
mand  of  his  army  to  cultivate  his  little  farm  * ;  and 
Paulus  ^milius,  who  filled  Rome  with  the  rich 
^oils  of  Macedon,  died  without  fafficient  money  to 
defray  the  expenfes  of  his  funeral  ^. 

«  B.  C.  256*  ^  B.  C.  168. 
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Tlie  SubjeB  continued. 

JIHE  caufes  ftated  hi  the  preceding  chapter  had 
the  greateft  inftoence  upon  thie  fentiments  and  the 
conduS  of  the  Romans,  both  at  home  and  abioad; 
ttitaUUhed  their  military  character,  and  raifed  tbetn 
by  flow  degrees  to  the  fummit  of  dominion. 

Vain  were  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Ita,ly  to 
fefift  them ;  and  the  fucceflive  attacks  of  the  fove- 
reigns  of  Macedon,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  equally 
frijitlefs.     The  difgraceful  capitulation  of  the  legion^ 
in  the  ftraights  of  Caiadium,  tlie  near  approach  of 
Coriolanus  to   Rome  at  the  liead   of   the   Volfci, 
were  productive  of  no  permanent  advantage  to  the 
conquerors.     The  armies  of  the  republic  wore  often 
compelled  to  fty^  or  to  furrender,  and  ware  fome- 
Ifimes'  reduced  to  the  moft  humiliating  diftrefs.     But 
the  fevereft  repulfes  tended  only  to  give   a  new 
fpring  to  their  exertions.     The  impetuous  fury  of 
the.  GaulSi  and  the  alacrity  of  Pyrrhus,  made  indeed 
gi^  tiemporary  impreffion;  but  they  could  not  finally 
prevail.     At  one  time  Terentius  Varro  was  flain  at 
Cannae*  at  another  Cneius  and  Publius  Scipio  were 
cut  ofify  in  Spain;    their  forces  were  routed,  and 
tbe  bravefi  of  their  troops  were  ilain ;  but  the  cou- 
rage 
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rage  of  the  fenate  and  the  people  was  ftiil  firm  and 
undaunted ;  the  fpirit  of  their  inftitutions  cheriihed 
it,  and  their  exertions  were  too  much  the  refult  of 
calm  intrepidity  and  confirmed  habit,  to  be  dif- 
concerted  by  the  fall  of  a.  general,  the  overthrow  of 
an  army,  or  the  fufpenfion  of  a  triumph.  ViSory 
was  fometimes  capricious  in  the  diftribution  of  her 
favours ;  Ihe  flew  to  give  tranfient  fuccefs  to  other 
nations,  and  fwelled  their  minds  with  delufive  hopes 
of  conqueft.  But  moft  propitious  to  difcipline, 
valour,  and  perfeverance,  ihe  failed  not  finally  to 
encircle  with  her  uniading  laurel  the  brows  of  her 
darling  Romans. 

In  the  Carthaginians  we  behold  their  moft  for- 
midable  enemies.  They  were^the  only  people,  who 
by  their  courage,  opulence,  territories,  and  re* 
fources,  feemed  capable  of  contending  with  them 
for  empire,*  witli  any  profpect  of  fuccefe '*    Their 

tran- 

'  For  an  accurate  account  of  the  conflitution,  laws,  com- 
merce, and  dominions  of  Carthage,  fee  Fergufon's  Roman  Rc-^ 
public,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  Into  one  chapter  of  nroderatc  length 
he  has  comprefled  the  memorable  tranfadioos  of  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  p.  106\     The  account  of  the  battle  of  Caqnae  '» 

•  •  •  ^ 

dctiiiled  with  fingular  precifion  and  perfpicuity. 

Polybius  has  drawn  a  concife  but  llriking  contrad  bctwceii 
the  fiourifliing  condition  of  Rome,  and  the  declining  Aate  of 
Carthage,  at  the  commencement  of  the  firfl  Punic  war.  Lib. 
vi.  fe(^.  49.  ^c.  Sec  Ariflot.  dc  Rcpubiica,.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9* 
polybius  fupplicd  Livy  with  much  information  relative  to  the 
Punic  wars.  Livy  has  not  only  adopted,  in  many  inflances, 
Lis  ftatcmcnt  of  fa^,  but  cVen  has  literally  tranilated  his  ex- 

preffions.- 
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tranfadions  and  war?  fonn  one  of  the  motl  in<^ 
terefting  portions  of  the  hiilory  we  are  now  con* 
fidering.  But  unfonunately  for  their  fame^  and 
the  wiihes  of  pofterity,  the  chief  accounts  of  their 
hiftory  are  recorded  by  their  enemies.  The  Roman 
hiftorians  take  delight  id  placing  ail  their  tranf- 
a£tions  in  the  moit  unfavourable  light,  and  afperfe 
their  character  with  fome  of  the  moit  odious  impu* 
tations*  They  ftigmatize  their  perfidy  by  the  expref-* 
fion  of  Punica  Jides ;  and  to  throw  the  greateft 
diihonour  upon  the  'chara6fcer  of  Hannibal,  Livy. 
afcribes  to  him  perfidia  plus  quam  Punica^  although 
the  anions  which  he  relates,  do  not  juftify  the' 
charge.  Nor  are  the  Greek  writers  totally  free 
fronl  an  unfavourable  bias,  and  the  influence  of 
iimilar  prejudices*  The  moit  impartial  and  full 
detail  of  their  government,  laws,  artSj  rtianners, 
and  inftitutions,  would  have  be«n  peculiarly  in^ 
tereiting  to  Britain,  as  they  rofe  to  dominion  and 
opulence  by  the  power  of  their  navy,  and  the 
extent  of  their  colonics  and  commerce^  During 
the  fecond  Punic  war,  the  full  enefgy  of '^  both 
nations  was  drawn  forth  into  aAion"*.  Hannibal 
combined  in  his  character  all  the  qualifications  of 

prf(fiou9.  As  an  acknowledgmefit  for  futh  obligationv,  ha 
has  merely  mentioned  Polybilii  in  fbch  terms  as  thefe  i 
**  liliudquaquam  fperneudus  audor,'*  and  "  non  /inc<;rtuni 
audorcm*''  Liv.  lib,  xxx«  c«  45.  and  lib.  xxxiii.  t.  10  I  am 
inclined  however  to  admit  the  reafons  brought  by  Draken«« 
borch,  torn.  iv.  p.  50ff.  for  fUppoQng  that  thcfe  expftfffions  Wert 
intended  to  couvay  feiitiments  of  refpcdl. 

■  B.  C.  220* 

VQUjff  f  e  a  con« 
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a  confummate  general ;  and  when  the  magnitude 
and  the  number  of  tlie  obftacles  he  furmountcd  ia 
his  invafion  of  Italy  be  confidered,  the  extenfive 
and  hoftile  regions  which  he  traverfed,  the  fa&iou^ 
parties  of  Carthage,  which  attempted  to  difcoocert 
all  his  RieafureSi  the  difcordant  interefts  of  the  allied 
forces  which  he  reconciled,  and  the  powerful  armies 
and  ikilful  generals  he  oppofed,  he  may  furely  be 
ranked,  where  Scipio  Africanus,  his  great  rival  ia 
arms,  did  not  heiitate  to  place  him — among  the 
greateft  heroes  of  antiquity. 

Even  after  the  fucceffive  defeats  of  the  Romana 
at  Thrafimene,  at  Trebia,  and  the  complete  deftruc* 
tion  of  their  beft  army  at  Cannae,  when  they  wer^ 
bafely  defcrted  by  many  of  their  allies,  the  fenate 
did  not  relax,  even  for  a  moment,  the  firmnels  of 
ancient  inftitutions,  and  difdained  to  negociate  with 
the  enemy,  while  he  continued  within  the  territories 
of  the  republic  And  at  ttiat  critical  conjun&ure^ 
fiar  from  being  difmayed  at  his  approach,  they  fold 
)>y  public  audion  the  ground  upon  which  his  armjr 
-was  encamped;  and  it  was  purchafed  at  no  lefs  a 
price  than  it  would  have  reached  in  time  of  peace. 
At  the  fame  time  a  body  of  troops  advanced  from 
the  city  to  give  battle  to  Hannibal,  another  detacli- 
ment  marclicd  out  at  an  oppofite  gate  to  reinforce, 
the  army  in  Spain  °. 

The    yiClorious   Hannibal,   inftead  of  a6ling  itk 
compliance  with  the  advice  of  his  moft  experienced 

•  Li^,  Ubr  xxvi.  c.  lU 
...  officers. 
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ct&cets,  ftnd  marching  with  rapidity  to  Rome,  imme* 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  before  his  ene- 
mies could  recover  from  their  confternation,  was  iiri-* 
prudent  enough  to  allow  his  foldiers  to  indulge  in 
the  luxuries  of  Capua.  Thi?  was  the  fubjefik  of  his 
vain  lamentation,  as  he  was  relu^Bntly  failing  back 
to  his  native  country,  and  beheld  for  the  laft  time 
the  leffening  fliore  of  Italy,  that  had  been  fo  fre- 
quentfy  the  fcenes  of  his  glory.  Such  is  tlie  inter- 
efting  account  of  Livy : — But  it  feems  probable 
that  a  want  of  thofe  fupplies,  which  he  requefted 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Canute,  was  the 
true  caufe  of  the  decline  of  his  fortune,  as  he 
continued  to  ravage  Italy  for  tlie  courfe  of  fourteen 
years  after  his  Itay  at  Capua;  during  that  time 
he  gained  feveral  vi£tories,  and  kept  his  enemies 
in  a  ftate  of  conftant  alarm  for  the  fafety  of  the 
empire. 

The  great  Scipio  Africanus  turned  the  tide  of 
fuccefs,  and  the  fortune  of  Hannibal  funk  under 
his  triumphant  arms.  The  battle  of  Zama,  in 
which  thefe  great  Generals  were  oppofed  to  eaqh 
other,  gave  to  the  Romans  a  complete  viGtory* 
The  Carthaginians  were  compelled  to  fupplicate  a 
peace,  which  was  granted  upon  the  moft  bumili* 
«ting  terHis.  Tho  third  Punic  war  produced  the 
complete  overthroiy  of  their  power.  The  Romans 
inftigated  by  a  cruel  policy,  purfued  the  advice  of 
the  elfcr  Cato,  who  was  conftantly  inculcating  in 
the  Senate,  the  neceffity  of  the  total  deftruSion  of 
th^  rival  ftate.    The  city  of  Carthage  was  taken 

Ee3  by 
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by  afikult,  the  inhabitants  ilaughtered,  and  Hffty 
place  reduced  to  aikes.  Ii>  the  iame  year,  Corintti. 
was  deftroyed  by  Mummiusy  and  Greece  was  re* 
duced  to  a  Roman  Province*.  After  the  defeat 
af  the  Carthaginians,  there  were  no  people  {Efficiently 
powerful  to  contend  with  tlie  Romans  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  ocea^.  They  could  therefore  convey 
tlieir  troops  without  interruption,  and  carry  on 
their  conquefts  upon  the  mod  diftant  coafts.  As 
tlieir  plan  of  operations  was  condu€)£d  upon  rcgu^r 
principles,  their  fuccefs  was  not  unftable  and 
tranfitory,  like  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but 
continued  through  the  long  period  of  nine  centuries 
to  accumulate  power^  and  gradually  add  kingdom  to 
kingdoim 

After  the  Romans  had  thus  fubdued  the  faireft 
countries  of  the  ancient  world,  the  arms  of  their 
ambitious  Generals  were  tlirned  againft  each  other. 
To  the  bloody  profcriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla 
iucceeded  the  triumphs  of  the  politic  Ca^far.  Elated 
by  the  extent  of  his  viclories  in  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Britain,  and  inftigated  by  inlatiable  ambitioni.- 
lie  refolved  to  contend  with  the  brave  and  amiable' 
Pompey^  his  fon-in-law  for  the  fupreme  power.— 
The  Senate  aware  of  his  deiigns,  had  decreed  that 
the  General  who  (bouldpafs  the  Rubicon,  a  final  I 
river  between  Italy  and  Grauli  with  an. armed  force^ 
iliould  be  guHty  of  treafon.  Difdaining  this  pro-r 
hibition,  Caeifar  marched  to  Rome  at  the  head  of 


his  faithful  legions,  purfued  his  rival  Pompey,  and . 
defeated  his  army  with  great  daughter,  in  the  fields 
of  Pharfalia*,  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he 
was  bafely  (lain  by  order  of  Ptolemy.  Cato,  who 
was  a  better  patriot  than  a  philofopher,  determining 
not  to  furvive  the  liberties  of  his  country,  nor  to 
fwell  the  triumph  of  Casfar,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at 
Utica  in  Afriea.  Coefar,  now  feeure  in  the  poiTeflion 
of  the  empire,  confulted  tor  the  happinef^  and  wd-* 
fare  of  the  people  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved. 
His  perfon  was  declared  facrcd,  he  was  invefted  with 
the  office  of  perpetual  diftalor,  and  was  faluted  Im- 
peratoVy  a  title  then  intended  to  convey  fupreme 
civil,  as  well  as  military  power.  From  a  fufpicioa 
that  he  was  aiming  at  defpotic  Avay,  and  was  eager 
to  add  to  his  titles  the  odious  one  of  King,  fixty 
Senators  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him;  at  the 
head  of  them  was  Brutus,  whoTe  lite  he  had  fpared, 
and  who  Ihared  his  fricndihip.  The  confpirators 
aiTaiied  him  in  the  fenate-houfe ;  he  fefifted  till  he 
faw  the  dagger  of  Brutus  raifed  againft  him,  and  then 
covering  his  face  with  his  robe,  pierced  by  numerous 
nvounds,  he  expired  at  the  feet  of  Pompey 'g  ftatue. 

Marc  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Oftavius,  grand  ne- 
phew, and  adopted  heir  to  Csefar,  formed  a  fecond 
triumvirate.  They  cemented  their  union  ^with  the 
blood  of  their  friends  and  relatives :  of  thofe  who 
fuflered  none  was  fo  illuftrious  as  Cicero,  facrificed 
by  Oftavius,  whofe  friend  and  benefa6tor  he  had 

f  p.  C.  48. 

been, 
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been^  to  the  profligate  Antony.    With  the  boldneft 
xvhich  truth  infpired,  Cicero  b^d  provoked  bis  rage 
by  expofing  to  the  lenate  and  the  public  his  fecret 
>ices  in  the  Orations,  which  from  their  relemblance 
to  thofe  pronounced  by  Demofthenes  againil  Philip 
of  Macedon,  were  called  Philippic^.    His  matchle& 
talents,  unfullied  chara3;er,  and  long  life  devoted 
to  the  fervice  of  his  friends  and  the  ftat^,  afforded 
him  no  protedion  againft  a  mercileis  enemy.    Affaf- 
fiQs  purfued  him  to  the  (bores  of  Cajeta,  and  near 
TufcuIuQ),  one  of  his  favourite  villas,  the  fcene  of 
his  pbilofophical  fiudies,  they  ievered  his  head  from 
bis  body.     He  fuffered  with  greater  firmneis  than  he 
had  ever  (hown  upon  former  occaiions  of  diftrefs. 
His  death  alone  did  not  fatisfy  Antony,  be  caufed 
the  head  and  hands  of  Cicero  to  be  fixed  upon  the* 
roftra,   from  which  he  had  fo  often  inftru&ed  and 
delighted  )iis  countrymen ;  but  cruel  and  revengeful 
as  Antony  was,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent 
%he  fpeciators  from  paying  the  tribute  of  grief  and 
gratitude  which  was  due  to  eminent  talents,  and  im:- 
portant  public  fervices,  for  they  could  but  dimly  and 
indiftiniElly  behold  a  fight  fo  deplorable,  by  reafoii 
of  the  ^bupdapce  of  their  tefiriB  \ 

Tbe  republicans  aflembled  an  anny  in  Thrace, 
find  Philippi  witneffed  a  viftory  which  Antony  might 
^Imoft  claim  as  his  own,  for  the  conduct  of  Oc^ 
taviqs  was  evafive  and  timid.    There  Brutus  ap4 
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Caifius  af^er  their  defeat,  defpairing  of  the  re- 
public and  of  themfeives,  fell  by  their  own  hands. 
Antony  foon  after,  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Cleo- 
patra, Queen  of  Egypt,  regard Icfs  of  his  honour  and 
his  fatety,  laviihed  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  pro- 
"Vinces  upon  her,  and  pafled  his  days  in  voluptuoui^ 
neis.  Odavius,  indignant  at  his  treatment  of  his 
lifter  O^via,  whom  Antony  had  divorced,  fought 
and  vanquiflied  him  at  the  naval  battle  of  AClium, 
upon  the  coaft  of  Epirus.  He  purfued  the  fugitives 
to  Egypt,  and  they  efcaped  his  vengeance  by  fuicide. 
Antony  fell  by  his  own  fword  ;  and  Cleopatra,  dif- 
daining  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  died 
by  the  poifon  of  an  afp  applied  to  her  arm.  Octa- 
vius  returned  to  Rome  unrivalled  niafter  of  the  em- 
pire, in  the  year  before  Chrirt  31  ;  and  from  that 
time  the  era  of  the  Roman  Emperors  commenced. 
The  name  of  OClavius  was  afterwards  loft  in  that  of 
AuguJfuSj  which  was  perpetuated  with  honour,  a:$ 
the  title  of  the  fixth  month  of  the  Roman  year. 

Auguftus  having  always  prcfent  to  his  mind  the 
image  of  the  murdered  Julius  Caviar,  purfued  the 
fame  objefts  of  ambition  by  difierent  means.  He 
was  cautious  and  arttul :  when  engaged  in  the  Tri- 
umvirate, he  refified  the  propofal  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus  to  begin  a  profcription,  but  when  they  had 
determined  upon  that  fanguinary  meafure,  he  afted 
with  more  feverity  than  either  of  them.  To  ftrike 
terror  into  his  enemies,  he  ordered  three  hundred 
Senators  and  Knights,  who  bad  efpoufed  the  party 

of 
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^f  Antony,  to  be  flaia  at  the  altar  of  Julius  Ctb&Tf 
Yet  the  equity  of  his  laws,  and  the  prudent  9^dr 
miniftration  of  his  government  after  he  was  firoily 
feated  upon  the  Intiperial  throne,  during  forty-four 
years  of  glpry  and  peace,  made  no  inconfiderable  rcr 
cotnpence  to  hi3  country  for  the  evjls  which  be  had 
before  either  encouraged  pr  inflicted '.  His  mgnifir 
cence,  moderation,  ^d  paterpal  care,  wer§  bounded 
only  by  the  limits  pf  his  extenfive  dominions.  He 
prefented  to  the  world  an  extri^ordinary  charafler,  as 
he  proved  that  the  fmiles  qf  fortune,  far  from  ior 
preaiing'the  feyerity  of  his  temper,  and  giving  a 
keener  edge  to  his  refentment,  could  foftpn  i^  timid 
and  fc^nguinary  tyrant  into  a  mild  and  generous 
prince.  He  died  at  NqI^  in  Caipp&nia,  aged  7^ 
A.U.  C.  767.  A.D.  14. 

The  period  pf  hiftory,  frsom  the  time  of  Marius 
and  Sylla  to  the  acceifion  pf  Aqguilus,  prefents  the 
inoft  ^qalamltpus  profpeQ;  of  blooc(y  prpfcription^, 
and  is  crouded  with  images  of  mc^rtial  horror, 
It  aboujids  with  examples  of  fucce&fql  villainy  and 
unlbrtuqate  virtue.  But  after  the  nayal  viflory,  ob- 
tained oyer  Antony  at  Aftjum,  had  giyen  thp  empire 
to  Auguftus,  the  ftorms  pf  civjl  difqord  were  huflied 
into  peacp,  the  fcene  brightened  into  ^he  fair  yieus  of 
prder  apd  happinefs,  and  philofophy,  literature,  an4 
the  arts,  derived  the  greateft  and  moft  honourable  ei^* 
pouragepient  from  his  patronage. 

^  Vcllcius   Paterculuy  (las  elegantly  defcribed  the  flate   qf 
the  empire  at  this  period^  lib.  2.  c*  89* 
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To  the  Tufcans  Rome  was  firft  indebted  for  works 
€>farchite&ure,  fculpture,  and  painting.  Their  pro- 
du&ions  were  marl(ed  by  boldoefa,  foiidity,  and  gran- 
^eur»  as  appear  from  the  foundations  of  the  Capitol, 
the  remains  of  the  Cloaca  Majiima^  and  many  other 
fpecimens  which  are  ftill  extant.  But  the  fuperior 
jelegance  of  Grecian  works  of  art  attra&ed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Romans,  as  foon  as  their  conqueib 
gave  them  the  oprportunity  of  examining  them. 

From  the  indifcriminate  colledion  of  the  fpeci- 
mens of  the  6ne  arts,  arofe  by  (low  degiCes  the 
genuine  ta^  of  the  Romans.  When  Marceilus  took 
SSyracufe,  he  fept  home  all  the  pid:ures  and  ftatues 
^f  that  elegant  city.  The  remonitrances  of  Fabitis 
j^aximus  againft  his  condu6b  were  made  without 
ieffe3;;  and  in  vain  did  he  reprefent,  that  as  fuch 
trifles  were  only  calculated  for  the  amufement  of 
nn  idle  and  eifeminate  people,  they  were  beneath 
the  notice  of  his  countrymen,  diftinguiflied  as  they 
were  by  the  manly  roughneis  of  their  character. 
The  love  of  ^e  arts  which  commenced  at  thb 
period,  was  gratified  by  the  cooqueft  of  thofe  Gre- 
cian cities  moft  eminent  for  their  produdions.  The 
triumph  of  Emilius  was  graced  with  fome  of  the 
clipiceft  fpecimens  of  fculpture;  and  Mummius, 
the  taftelefs  conqueror  of  Achaia,  completely  ftrip- 
ped  Coriath  of  her  ftatues  and  piftures,  to  enrich 
•  his  native  city.  Sometimes  the  vanity,  and  fome- 
times  the  avarice  of  generals  and  governors  of  pro- 
yinces^  contribu^d  (o  make  Rome  a  repofitory  of 

the 
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the  faireft  fpoiU  of  Greece;  and  the  puilom  of 
adorning  the  theatres  with  them  by  the  authority 
of  the  magiilrates,  contributed  to  diffufe  a  refinad 
tafte.  During  the  civil  wars,  the  public  and  pri* 
vate  collections  were  conliderably  enriched;  for 
iiylla  brought  home  the  plunder  of  Athens,  and 
Julius  Caefar  formed  a  valuable  cabinet  of  ancient 
gems. 

An  ffiraof  the  greateit  refinement  commenced  with 
the  reign  of  Augufius,  whofe  palace  was  adorned 
with  the  rich  vafcs  of  Corinth.  Grecian  artiib  were 
invited  to  Rome,  and  the  mafterly  execution  of  the 
medals  of  that  period,  proves  their  great  fuperiority 
to  thofe  of  former  times.  It  is  remarked  by  Sue- 
tonius, that  Auguitus  found  Rome  built  of  brick, 
and  that  he  left  it  built  of  marble.  It  difplayed 
under  his  aufpiccs  in  palaces,  temples,  and  theaties, 
the  majefty  and  elegance  of  Grecian  architecture. 
The  public  edifices  were  furniihed  with  the  choiceft 
ornaments  brought  from  the  fame  country,  and  the 
ftreets.and  fquares  exhibited  the  exquifite  ftatues  of 


all  tlie  Pagan  deities 


The 


»  The  colle^ion  of  Statues  given  by  Lady  Pomfret  to  .the 
Uriiverfiiy  of  Oxford  may  be  interefting  to  the  admirer  of  an* 
cient  fculptuie  :  he  will  however  be  forry  to  find  them  crowded 
together  in  a  gloomy  room.  The  Pembroke  colle^on,  at  WiU 
ton  Uottfb  in  Wiltfhire,  is  remarkable  for  a  number  of  buibi 
Lord  Cariide,  at  Caftle  Hovard  in  Yorkihire,^  has  likewife  a  fine 
ceileAion  of  buds.  At  Duncombe  Park,  in  the  fame  county, 
may  bo  feen  the  celebrated  Grecian  Dog,  formerly  in  the  pofi- 
feflioD  of  Mr.  Locki  and  the  Difcobolus  fo  highly  finished  and 

fo 
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The  Tame  obligationB,  which  the  Romans  owed 
to  Greece  for  iafpiring  them  with  a  lovp  of  the 
arts,  were  extended  to  philofophy  and  polite  iitera** 
ture,  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  in  the 
former  they  were  only  admirers,  and  in  the  latter 
they  ventured  to  be  competitors  with  their  great 
mafiers.  A  fondnefs  for  fculpture  and  painting 
and  the  cultivation  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  kept 
nearly  an  equal  pace ;  and  the  fame  age  faw  them 
arife  and  flourilh  together.  Writers,  whofe  works 
Are  the  glory  of  ancient  Italy,  and  the  praife  of 
every  age,  adorned  this  period,  and  reached  that 
^andard  of  excellence,  from  which  the  unpoliflied 

k  eafy  in  attitude,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  chifel  of  a  Phidias,  or 
|i  Praxiteles. 

But  the  fined  fcopc  for  ohfervation  and  improvement  of  a  taflo 
for  the  antique,  is  now  afforded  by  two  col  legions  in  London, 
That  which  was  lately  the  property  of  Mr.  Townley,  was  pur« 
ichafed  byParliamenty  and  is  now  arranged  in  an  elegant  apart* 
inent  in  the  3ritifh  Mnfeum.  Among  its  numerous  beauties 
may  be  diilingqifhed  a  (latue  of  Ifis,  or  Cybele,  crowned  with  the 
lotus,  afleeping  Adonis,  and  a  bud  of  Homer  worthy  the  character 
of  the  6rft  of  poets.  The  Thalia,  or  paftoral  roufe,  is  fo  inimita* 
Lie  for  delicate  proportions  and  light  and  tranfparent  drapery, 
which  adorns  without  concealing  any  part  of  the  figure,  that  ii 
exceeds  all  praife^ 

Lord  Elgin's,  the  other  collection  alluded  to,  confifts  chiefly 
of  fpccimciis  of  balfo  relievo  taken  from  the  temple  \}\'  Minervi^ 
sit  Athens.  No  defcription  can  do  juflice  to  the  fpirited  exe« 
cution  of  fomc  of  the  figures*  **  Credo  eqoidem  vivos  ducenc  de 
marmorc  vultus"  was  a  prediction  by  Virgil,  which  tUe  amateur 
will  here  find  very  completely  fulfilled.  Lord  Elgin  ha$  with 
^reat  liberality  opened  this  collection  to  public  infpedion  ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  Parliament  will  take  this  opportunity  of  adding 
i|r>o^h«r  c^^iflkal  ifeafurQ  (g  the  Britiih  lijufcumf 

ftyle 
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ftyle  of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  tlie  degenerate  af*- 
fe3.atiou  of  their  followers,  feem  equally  remote. 
Horace  and  Virgil,^  Tibullus  and  Propertiiis,  flou- 
riihed  in  the  court  of  Auguftus,  Tlie  two  firft  men- 
^  tioned,  through  the  friendfliip  of  Mecenas,  enjoyed 
the  fmiles  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  himfelf  diitin- 
guifhed  by  the  elegance  of  his  compofitions,  and  the 
purity  of  his  tafte.  They  were  grateful  for  his  pro- 
teQ;ion,  and  indulging  the  vanity  of  the  Julian  fa- 
mily, who  claimed  a  divine  origin,  raifed  their  patron 
to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  and  have  perpetuated  his  fame 
in  their  incomparable  poems* 

Notwithftanding  the  external  magnificence  and 
profperity  of  the  empire,  during  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus and  his  immediate  fucccflbrs,  the  manners  of  the 
people  underwent  a  great  change  :  the  emprels  of 
the  world  nouriihed  in  her  bofoni  the  caufes  of  her 
t)wn  decay,  and  the  poifon  of  diftblution  preyed 
upon  her  vitals;  ilie  became  as  abjeft  and  de- 
graded, as  Ihe  had  ever  been  great  and  powerful* 
Hhe  gradually  funk  into  the  moft  humiliating  con- 
/clition ;  and  her  downfall  may  be  attributed,  I.  to 
the  decay  of  patriotifin ;  II.  to  the  introdu^ion  of 
luxury ;  III.  to  the  negle^  of  the  ancient  mod^  of 
education*. 

The 

■  In  a  train  of  beautiful  allegory  Sir  W.  Ralegh  thusallqdet 
to  the  preceding  and  fubfcqueut  parts  of  this  hidory*  *♦  Wo 
have  !ct"t  the  empire  of  Rome,  the  laft  of  the  four  great  monar^v 
chies  of  the  worhl,  fiourifliihg  in  the  middle  of  the  fields  having 
routed  u{),  or  cut  down,  ait  that  J^ept  it  from  the  eyes  andi 

»  admiration 
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The  iiidiicriminate  admifllon  of  all  the  fubje^ 
of  the  empire  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  although  ^ 
a  conciliating,  was  a  molt  impolitic  ineafgre.  la- 
Head  of  railing  the  natives  of  the  provinces  to  the 
dignity  of  Romans,  this  privilege  produced,  the  op- 
pofite  effeSl,  and  funk  the  latter  to  a  level  with  the 
former*  It  extin^uiftied  thofe  hi^irh  fentiments  of 
patriotifm,  and  that  pride  of  compaiifon,  upon  which 
the  old  republicans  had  valued  themfelves,  as  it  de- 
ftroyed  an  exclufive  intereft  in  the  profperity  of  the 
empire,  and  degraded  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
c^araSer.  The  right  of  citizenfliip  was  rendered  of 
no  vaTue,  by  being  fo  widely  diffiifed ;  and  the  en- 
thulium,  which  had  fired  a  Brutus,  a  Codes,  and  a 
Manilas,  to  fight  for  the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  and 
tlie  altars  of  their  gjds  wa*  extinguilhed.  The  Ro- 
man people  were  no  longer  actuated  by  the  fame 
Jove  of  independence,  or  the  fame  deteilation  of 
fervility.  They  looked  no  more  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  the  power  of  the  fenate,  or  the  prerogatives  of 
the  patricians;  and  undiftinguifhed  in  the  crowds 
of  new  conipetitors  for  the  fame  privileges,  they 
gradually  funk  into  infignificance.  The  bond  of 
union  and  fubordination  was  broken,  and  tlie  city 
was  torn  by  innumerable  fa&ions  of  ftrangers,  as 
foon  as  every  province  was  allowed  to  form  cabals 

admiration  of  the  world.  But  after  fome  continuance,  it  fhali 
begin  to  Icife  the  beauty  it  had  ;  the  ftorms  of  ambition  fliall 
beat  her  great  boughs  and  branches  one  againd  another^  her 
leaves  (ball  fall  off,  her  limbs  wither,  and  a  nibble  of  batbarous 
nations  enter  the  field,  and  cut  her  down,"  Hiflory  of  the  Worlds 

and 
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and  alTociations,  and  to  (helter  its  inhabitants  Under 
the  patronage  of  fome  great  patrician. 

The  profuiion  and  extravagance  of  the  rich  were 
difplayed  in  the  celebration  of  the  public  ganaes. 
The  combats  of  gladiators^  and  the  races  of  cha« 
rioteers,  were  exhibited  to  the  diffolute  crowds, 
whOy  indulging  only  the  impulfe  of  a  childifh  cu« 
riofity,  fpent  whole  days  in  the  Circus.  The  fati* 
rift  Juvenal  ufes  thofe  ftrong  expreilions,  which 
are  charaderiftic  of  the  manners  of  thefe  times, 
when  he  fays,  that  the  Roman  populace  had  no 
anxiety  but  for  two  obje^ — **  bread  and  the  public 
games  \'*  The  licentious  produ&ions  of  the  ftage, 
inflamed  the  paflions  of  youth,  vitiated  the  general 
tafte,  and  encouraged  diflipation  and  immorality  of 
conduS;  in  perfons  of  every  clafs. 

II,  From  the  deftruction  of  Carthage  may  be 
traced  the  gradual  progrefs  of  Luxury.  It  began 
to  be  prevalent  as  foon  as  the  precious  metals  were 
introduced  in  abundance  from  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces. Volupluoufnefs  ufurped  the  place  of  tem- 
perance, indolence  fucceeded  to  aSivity ;  felf-intereft, 
fenfuality,  and  avarice,  totally  extinguifhed  that  ar- 
dour, which  in  ancient  times  had  glowed  in  every 
breaft  for  the  public  good.  The  ftreams  of  wealth, 
that  flowed  into  Rome  at  the  decline  of  the  common- 


qui  dabal  olim 


Impcriumy  fafces,  legiones,  omnia;  nunc  fe 
Continet,  atque  duas  lautuin  res  auXitis  optat, 
Pauein  U  Circenlcs.  Sat.x.  78- 

wealthy 
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ti'ealtb,  were  fuch  as  almoft  exceed  belief".  Yet 
the  expences  of  their  luxurious  feaits,  their  fpacious 
palaces,  coftly  furniture,  drefs,  and  plate,  and  their 
pi6iures  and  ftatues,  cauied  the  opuletit  Romans 
fometimes  to  exceed  their  great  revenues.  No  lefs 
than  eighteen  elegant  villas,  fituated  in  the  moil  de- 
lightful parts  of  Italy,  were  pofleffed  by  Cicero ;  and 
as  if  the  land  was  not  fufficient  to  gratify  the  caprice 
of  a  Roman  of  fafliion,  the  Lucrine  lakes  and  the 
ibores  of  Baice  were  occupied  by  boufes  which  were 
extended  into  the  water.  Such  was  the  complaint 
of  Horace,  when  declaiming  againft  the  extravagant 
fafhion  of  his  time ;  and  the  ruins  of  many  of  thefe 
buildings  now  extant  confirm  the  propriety,  or  ra- 
ther the  neceffity  of  his  cenfures.  Every  nobleman 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had  fuch  numerous  parties 
of  flaves,  that  they  were  claiTed  according  to  their 
nations,  and  ftationed  in  feparate  divilions  of  hi^ 
palaces.  Seneca  mentions  fmgle  fuppers  given  with 
fach  profufion  of  coftly  fare,  as  to  confume  the 
whole  eilate  of  a  Roman  knight  Apicius,  the  epi- 
cure, committed  fuicidc,  becaufe  bis  fortune,  unequal 
to  the  enormous  demands  of  his  depraved  appettle, 
did  not  exceed  tlie  fum  of  eigb^  thoufand  pounds. 
Cookery  was  fixidied  as  a  complete  fcience;  th^' 
number  and  expenfe  of  diihes  at  every  great  feai^ 
were  incredible;  and  thefe  extravagant  banquets^ 
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were  enlivened  by  male  and  female  dancers^  tnui^ 
cianSy  and  pantomines. 

The  republic,  wt)ich  bad  long  witbltood  the  fiioclf 
of  external  violence^  fell  a  prey  to  profperity.  Her 
gallant  chiefs  had  viewed  with  undaunted  eyes  the 
approach  of  Hannibal,  and  defied  the  armies  of 
Pyrrhus:  but  their  degenerate  defcendants, — even 
the  pofterity  of  Fabius  and  of  Scipio,  enriched  with 
the  fpoiU  of  Greece  and  furfeited  with  the  luxuries 
of  Afia,  leaving  their  battles  to  be  fought  by  barba** 
rian  mercenaries,  funk  fupine  on  beds  of  floth^  and 
heard  tlie  trumpet  of  battle  with  difmay. 

Such  indeed  was  the  change  of  manners,  that  the 
charader  of  the  people  was  altered  in  the  fpace 
of  a  century,  and  a  general  depravity  was  vifible 
in  all  orders  of  the  ftate.  The  Confuls,  afler  hav- 
ing obtained  their  rank  by  intrigues  and  bribery^ 
undertook  their  campaigns  either  to  enrich  them** 
ielves  with  the  fpoils  of  conquered  nations,  or  to 
plunder  the  provinces  of  the  allies  under  the  pre«^ 
tence  of  defending  them.  From  fuch  unjuftifiable 
practices  were  derived  the  immenfe  treafures  of 
Craflfus,  LucuUus,  and  Ciefar.  And  as  the  means 
of  corruption  increafed,  (b  likewife  in  equal  proper-^ 
lion  did  the  difpofition  to  be  corrupted.  The  popu* 
lace,  obfequious,  indigent,  and  idle,  were  ready  to 
follow  any  candidate,  who  was  rich  enough  to  pur« 
chaie  their  votes.  The  laws  were  not  enforced  to 
corre8;  thefe  abufes,  as  the  magiftrates  themfelves^^ 
beheld  with  approbation^  or  with  indifference,   the 

venality 
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venality  of  the  people.  The  adminiftration  of  go-* 
vernment  under  many  of  the  emperors,  mfluenced  by 
the  caprice  of  themfelves  or  their  favourites,  was 
fometimes  rigid,  and  fometimes  relaxed :  the  tide  of 
degeneracy  flowed  with  the  greatift  rapidity,  and 
fwept  away  all  ranks  in  its  current. 

4 

To  increafe  this  train  of  deftruftive  evils,  the 
mode  of  Education  was  completely  changed.  In 
more  ancient  times  the  noble  matrons  had  taunht 
their  children  the  pure  leiTons  of  morality,  and 
kept  a  ftrid;  watch  over  all  their  words  and  a3ion^« 
The  minds  of  the  noble  youth  were  direfiled  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  whatever  profeffion 
they  followed,  whether  of  the  army  or  the  law,  they 
devoted  themfelves  to  that  fingle  purfuit)  with  clofe 
application.  But  in  the  later  times  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking,  the  children  were  entrufted  to  tiie  carfe,  or 
rather  were  abandoned  to  the  arts  of  mean  and  i^no- 
rant  domeftics*  The  perfons  chiefly  employed  fof 
this  purpofe  were  indigent  Greeks^  who  reforted  in 
great  numbers  to  Rome :  their  verfatile  talents,  in- 
iinuating  manners,  and  grofs  flattery,  gained  them 
admiflion  into  the  families  of  the  great,  where  they 
foon  raifed  themfelves  to  places  of  confldence  and 
emolument  Corrupted  by  the  examples,  and  etv- 
couraged  by  the  indulgence  of  fucb  teachers,  the 
young  men  foon  aflumed  the  character  of  licentiouf* 
nefs  and  effrontery.  The  fports  of  the  field,  and  the 
diverfions  of  the  Circus  and  the  Theati'e,  became 
the  fole  topics  of  their  converfation,  and  the  dar« 
ling  obje€b  of  their  purfuit,  and  no  time  wa3  givea 
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to  the  cultiiratien  of  the  liberaV  arte,  or  the  ffudSr 
of  tlie  Romaa  or  Grecian  hiftory  *. 

Now  wer^  their  options  upo»tbe  moft  ».partane 
£ibje£is  lek  vitiated  in  early  years  by  Che  progre& 
of  a  fpecious  and  deitru£tive  philofophy.  The 
principtes  of  EpJcurus  had  been  for  feme  time 
feihionable  in*  Rome ;:  and  hb  difciptes  boldly  de-' 
ttied  the  providence-  of  a  Suprenae  Ruler  of  Ihe  uni- 
veriCy  and  openly  maintaifned,  that  death  was  the 
€xtin^oa  of  all'  exift^nce;  The  great  Fabricius^ 
aware  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  fuch  opinion^^ 
when  he  heard  that  Cinia^,  the  philolbphepy  had 
made  tlietn  the  iubje€t  of  conyer&tio»  at  the  table 
of  Pyrrhiis,  exclaimed,  "  may  the  enemies  of  M^me 
ever  entertain  fuck  principjes /"  Fabiicius  wouki 
have  been  fiilly  eonvifi^ed  of  Uieir  pernicious 
effe6b^  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
ftoble  youths  of  Rome  were  taught  to  de^ife  the 
ceremonies,  and  deride  the  ma»ms  of  their  national 
belief,  a  firm  adherence  to  whi€h  had  been  the 
j|;lory  of  their  ancefters,  and  had  not  only  operated 
pdwerfuUy  upon  their  martial  efforts,  but  wa6  clofely 
connected  with  the  dvtl  conllitution  of  the  republic. 
This  philofophy  of  £picuru»  had  the  reeommenda^ 
tion  of  great  and  attrafting  examples  to  malce  it 
popular;  for  it  w*as  adorned  with  the  poetical- 
graces  of  Lucretius^  and'  hoixoured  by  the  praife- 
x)f  VirgU:  it  wasen^braced  by  the  iligacious^  Csiar^ 
and  the  accomplij^ed  Atticus. 

<  QuintiK  dc  Otaiofibiisv  p.  46K  £d«  LipSr  Juveiuil,  Sat.  0. 
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I'be  tarious  caufes  of  her  decline  prepared  Rome^ 
for  her  iDoft  abandoned  femperors.  The  tame  fer- 
Vility  of  the  fenate,  and  the  turbuleht  fpirit  of  the 
|>r£etorian  bands,  (bmetiines  raifed  to  the  imperial 
purple  the  meaneft  and  moft  undeferving  of  the 
Ibldiers.  Yet  the  corruption  of  principles  was  not 
fo  general,  as  not  to  make  a  Tiberius,  a  Nero,  and 
a  Caligula  furreyed  with  horror  arid  deteftation  by 
their  cotemporaries,  as  well  as  by  pofterity.  They 
ii^ere  alike  infamous  for  a  fenfuality^  \Vhich  was  a 
diigrace  to  nature ;  and  for  a  vindiflive  rage,  which 
\vas  the  avowed  foe  to  liberty  and  every  virtue. 
We  read  of  the  cruel  edifts  of  thefe  emperors, 
their  accufations  of  the  innocent,  their  deceitful 
friendihips,  the  rewards  they  beftowed  ppon  in- 
formers, private  aflaflinatioils,  and  public  execu* 
tions ;  with  no  fmall  aftoniihment,  that  human 
wickednefs  could  proceed  (6  far;  and  that  human 
patience  could  (o  long  endure  their  enormities. 
From  fuch  fcenes  we  turn  to  relieve  our  minds, 
by  contemplating  the  pure  chara6bers  and  glorious 
conduft  of  Titus,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Antoninus  Pius^ 
Marcus  Antoninus^  and  Probus^  Thefe  illuftrious 
perfons  afforded  fome  fupport  to  the  declining  ftate^ 
but  were  not  capable  of  giving  permanency  to  theif 
own  wife  and  prudent  laws ;  fince  moft  of  their  fus- 
ceiTors  were  deficient  in  political  talents,  and  abufed 
their  power  for  the  worft  purpofes.  Their  juftice 
and  humanity  fufpended  that  downfal  of  the  empir^^ 
which  they  could  pot  prevent  >  but  the  (parks  of  ao* 
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dient  virtue  were  fo  nearly  extinguiflied,  that  the  ef- 
forts of  a  few  individuals,  eminent  as  they  were  icf 
ftation,  and  armed  with  fovereign  authority,  could 
not  fan  tl>em  ir^to  a  flame. 

As  the  profperity  of  Rome  had  been  attended 
with  the  flouriftiing  (late  of  the  arts,  literature,  and 
/cicnce,  they  gradually  declined  with  her ;  and  the 
fame  change,  which  was  vifihle  in  the  extinction  of 
liberty  and  martial  fpirit,  aj^peai'ed  equally  in  its 
eflfeCts  on  the  intelleftual  powers : — ignorance  w^as 
tlie  companion  of  corruption  and  fervility. 

The  nioft  remarkable  event  which  took  place  dur- 
hig  the  decline  of  the  empire,  was  the  removal  of 
the  feat  of  government  from  Rome  to  the  ancient 
city  of  Byzantium.  Conftantine  the  Great,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity in  Britain*  where  lie  commanded  fomc  of 
the  braveft  of  the  tegions.  He  had  the  glory  to 
be  the  firft  Emperor  who  profeffed  the  Chriftian 
religion,  and  imparted  to  his  numerous  fubjefts  the 
various  benefits  which  refolted  from  its  public 
profeflion  and  eftaWifliment  After  the  defeat  of 
'Maxentius,  when  he  found  himfelf  fecured  in  the 
poffeffion  of  his  throne^  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
•Conftantinople.  Its  fitnation  is  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  in  the^  univerfc;  fecute  by  nature  againft 
•hofiile  attacks,  and  convenient  for  every  purpofe 
of  commerce.     The  Emperor  removed  his  couit, 
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find  induced  many  of  the  noble  families  to  refide 
with  him  in  this^  new  capital  *.  Whatever  could 
contribute  to  its  magnificence,  or  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  its  inhabitants,  was  foon  procured, 
and  in  lefs  than  a  century  it  rofe  to  fuch  fplendour 
as  to  difpute  the  pre-eminence  for  riches  and  num- 
bers, even  witii  Rome  itfelf. 

The  great  objeQ  of  Conftantine,  in  removing  the 
feat  of  empire  to  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
was  to  eftabKih  a  barrier  againft  the  barbarians. 
He  judged  the  new  metropolis  a  ftation  well  cal- 
culated to  check  the  incroachments  of  thofe-  who 
inhabited  the  country  between  the  Tanais  and  th6 
Danube,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  king  of 
Perfia.  Subfequent  events  juftified  the  policy  of 
themeafure:  Conftantinople  Hopped  the  paffage  of 
the  barbarians  through  the  Bofphorus,  and  checked 
the  advances  of  the  Perfians  under  Chofroes.  The 
city  of  Rome  funk  in  importance,  as  its  rival  ad- 
vanced in  power  and  fplendour*;  while  the  general 
profperity  and  fecurfty  of  the  empire  were  more 
confirmed  than  endangered  by  the  eliange.  The 
removal  of  the  capital  was  a  meafure  of  expediency 
which  naturally  followed  from  the  growing  extent  and 
peculiar  circumftances  of  the  empire,  which  might 
have  been  defended  againft  the  barbarians  wherever 
the  feat  of  government  was  placed,  whether  at  Rome, 
at  Antipch,  at  Nicomedia,  or  at  Conftantinople ; 
had  not  the  empire,  at  a  much  earlier  period  thau 
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the  emperors  changed  their  places  of  reiidenc^i 
receiyed  the  decpeft  and  moft  incurable  wounds, 
from  the  pperatioQ  pf  the  pnited  Pi^ufe^  we  haye 
ftated. 

The  reigr^  pf  Tbeodo(ius^  whp  obtained,  i^s  he 
merited,  the  title  of  the  Greats  was  remarkable  for 
|:he  complete  fubyerfion  pf  the  fagan  religion.  He 
bequeathed  to  bis  fons  Arcadius  and  |Ionor>us, 
fbe  feparate  empire?  .of  the  eaft  ap(|  the  wefi;% 
The  prpvjnqes  of  middle  ^nd  lowpr  Italy,  the  only 
relics  of  imperial  dominion  there,  fell  tp  the  (hare 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  eaft,  and  he  governed  (heo^ 
by  an  o^cer  called  Q.n  Exarch,  v^p  redded  i^t  Ra« 
yenna.  The  Qpths  under  Alaric  haying  |aid  wafte 
Achaia,  ^s  far  ^&  the  Peloponnefus^  ravaged  the 
|)orders  pf  Italy*  Stilicho,  a  valiant  and  able  gene« 
ral,  at  the  head  pf  the  armies  of  Ilonoi  iu;,  pppofe4 
the  invaders  "nith  fuccef$;  but  the  timid  Emperor 
purchafed  a  diflipnourable  peace,  by  yielding  AcUai^ 
to  Alaric.  The  Gothic  general,  reinforced  by  the 
3uevi,  Alani  and  Vandals,  marched  to  attack  Rome. 
The  promife  of  a  large  fum  of  gpld  to  deijll  from  hi; 
purpofe  heaving  been  broken  by  I|onbpus;  the  exaf- 
pcrated  Goth,  inftigated  by  de^re  pf  revenge  as  well 
as  plunder,  advanced  to  the  gates  pf  the  devote4 
city.  So  far  from  any  refiftance  being  made  to  hi; 
tipjiroacb,  the  flaves  ai)d  domeftics  of  the  ienators,  .aQ(| 
pobles,  favoured  his  defign.  He  advanced  x^Xq  tb^ 
city  during  the  filence  of  the  night;  and  the  inbab|« 
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4ants  w^rc  awakened  hy  the  tremendous  /bund  of  the 
Gothic  trumpet  ^  He  encouraged  bis  troops  to 
fecure  the  rewards  of  their  valour,  and  to  ewick 
them&lves  with  the  fpoile  of  a  weaUhy.  and  efifemi* 
nate  people,  but  he  exhorted  them  to  fpare  the 
lives  of  the  uareCi^ng  citizens;  and^  as  the  Goths 
liad  been  recently  converted  to  Chriftianity,  to 
refpeA  the  churches.  Yet  the  daughter  made  by 
the  Pagan  Huns,  who  ferved  under  Alaric,  was 
dreadful;  and  they  gave  full  Tcope  to  their  lufi  and 
iivarice.  They  guided  their  march  by  the  confla-^ 
^gration  of  houies;  many  palaces  were  burned  and 
plundered  of  their  coftly  plate,  go^d,  and  jewels . 
At  the  end  of  fix  days  they  ceafed  from  the  work 
of  devaitatioQy  and  the  Gothic  camp  exhibited  a 
Icene  of  complete  triumph  over  tlie  unhappy  and 
degenerate  Romans.  The  captives,  even  the  fons  and , 
daughters  of  fenators  and  patricians,  attea4^  at  the 
feftive  tables  which  were  loaded  with  the  ehoiceft 
viands,  aisd  prefented  cups  of  the  riche£b  wines  of 
Italy  to  tlieir  haughty  conquerors. 

In  the  reign  of  Valentiniaa  the  third,  Atdla,  at 
the  head  of  600,000  Huns,  threatened  complete 
deftruiSion  to  the  empire*  The  Emperor  of  the 
weft,  fliut  up  within  the  walls  of  his  capital,  xmi 
compelled  to  purchaie  a  difgraceful  peace.  In  tbo 
reign  of  Auguitulus,  the  final  fcene  of  Eoman  de« 
gradation  was  prefented  to  the  world  :  Odoaoer, 
jcibg  of  tiie  Herali,  fubdued  Italy ;  and  he  ipareA 

*  A.  D.  410. 
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the  life  of  Auguftulus,  on  conditioa  of  refigning  the 
imperial  crown  \ 

The  barbarous  nations,  who  iffued  fronj  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  at  various  times,  in  fuch  im- 
menfe  numbers,  were  drawn  from  tlieir  bleak  hiUs 
and  gloomy  forefts  by  every  inducement  which  could 
ftimufate  their  exertions.  A  fpnfe  of  injury  for  the 
pppreflipns. which  many  of  them  had  endured  frona 
the  Roman  government,  operated  in  fomc  decree 
ppoh  them  :  but  they  felt  ftronger  incentives  m  the 
dfcfire  of  plundering  a  wealthy  people ;  and  overrun*- 
piiig  a  country  that  abounded  in  delicious  fruits, 
and  was  remarkable  for  its  genial  and  delightful 
i^limate. 

An  oft  have  iflued  faoft  impelling  bofl, 

The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coaft.  ; 

The  proftrate  fouih  to  the  defiroyer  yields 
'  .         }ieT  boailed  titlef,  and  her  golden  fields; 

AVith  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 

A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue; 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rofe^ 
'  Ai^d  quaff  the  peodtnt  vintage  as  it  grow^  ^ 

.  Their  prpgrefs  was  marked  by.  blood  and  fire, 
fay  deftru£iion  to  the  monuments  of  the  arts,  and 
implacable  boftility  to  civilized  man.  For  nearly 
tivo  centuries  they  continued  the  mod  delulating 
ravages^  and  the  biltoriins  of  that  period  axe  at  a 
lofs  for  defcriptions  fufficiently  ftropg,    or  im^^ 
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fufiiciently    horrid,    to   reprefent   its    diftrefs    and 
calaaaity. 

The  great  events  of  the  rife,  elevation,  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  rather  exceed  the 
compafs  of  twelve  icenturies.  Ilome  was  founded 
by  Romulus  in  tlie  year  753  before  Chrift,  and 
Au«;uftulus  Tcfimed  his  crown  to  Odoacer  in  the 
year  476  of  the  Chriftian  era.  From  the  province! 
of  the  empire  arofe  thofe  kingdoms  which  are  now 
the  moft  diftinguifiied  in  the  weftem  world.  Gaul 
and  •  Spain  were  overrun  by  the  Franks,  Suevi, 
Burgundians,  trnd  Vifigoths*.  The  Saxons  gained 
poffeffion  of  South  Britain**;  Pannonia  and  lUyri- 
cum  were  conquered  by  the  Huns ;  Rhetia,  Nori- 
cum,  and  Vindelicia,  by  the  Oftrogoths.  Succeffive 
hordes  of  barbarians  ravaged  Italy;  the  Oftro- 
goths expelled  the  Herulians,  and  w^re  van- 
quilhed  by  the  Lombards.  ^  In  74S,  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna  was  added  to  their  dominions,  and  this 
event  completed  the  extin6lion  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  Italy.  Conitantinople,  which  continued 
for  fome  centuries  to  give  a  fading  profpeft  of  im- 
perial fplendour,  was  finally  taken  by  the  Turks, 
with  its  dependent  territories.  The  Roman  em- 
pire refembjed  the  Danube,  which,  after  pouring 
a  grand  and  impetuous  flood,  and  receiving  the 
fupply  of  large  rivers,  is  divided  into  various  ftreams, 
^fore  it  mixes  with  the  ocean. 

« A.D.406,  '  A.D.445. 
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The  Romans,  illuftrious  as  tliey  were  for  the 
dignity  of  their  charadEler,  their  martial  prowefe, 
'  0nd  the  extent  of  their  empire,  hold  forth  a 
fplendid  light  for  the  guidance  of  mankind  Their 
virtues  ;n  tlie  profperity  of  the  commonwealth^ 
and  their  vices  in  its  (jiecline,  furniih  examples  and 
xrautions  to  all  fucceeding  times^  In  thofe  kings  and 
emperors^  who  were  remarkable  for  excellence  of 
jchara61er,  monarchs  may  find  examples  worthy  of 
their  imitation;  and  coipmonwealths  may  be  taught^ 
fi*om  the  diforders  of  their  fa&ions,  what  limits  to 
preiicribe  to  the  ambition  of  the  wealthy,  and  with 
what  curbs  to  check  the  licentioufneis  of  the  popu- 
lace. To  be  conyerfant  with  this  important  hiftory^ 
is  to  view  mankind  engaged  in  the  fulleil  exercife  of 
liberty,  patriotifm,  courage,  »nd  talents ;  or  to  con« 
template  them  enervated  by  luxury,  debafed  by  cor^ 
pruptioQ,  aiid  fui>k  into  the  moft  abjei^  difgrace^ 

Admiring  Vouth  I  look  Dot  with  dazzled  cycs^ 
On  the  gay  games  of  jlhe  applauding  Circus, 
Tht*  pamp'i'ing  banquets,  and  Falcniiaq  wine 
JFoamiog  in  golden  goblets,  often  quaffVI 
By  the  world'^t  Emprcfs,  whep  the  wore  the  cro\fii 
Sparkling  with  grms  of  tributary  Kings 
'From  Libya's  fands  to  Britain's  fea-girt  ihore.' 
For  LtfXtfrjr  then  fpread  thefe  tempting  baits, 
And  caught  in  pleafore's  fnare  her  cafy  prey; 
jPcll  ferpents  lurked  beneath  her  beds  of  rofcs. 
And  flinging  roufd  the  foft  degenerate  Ron^ans 
To  fcenes  of  woe,— the  hardy  Goths  ru(h  ip,  ' 

Mix  with  their  trumpets' found  barbaric  cries, 
Palfy  with  fear  their  unrcfirting  foes, 
\Vith  ignominious  fetters  load  their  limbs, 
And  wrap  their  p^lacps  'm  fmoulderjng  Qames* 

O  rather 


f 
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O  rather  mark  thofc  heroes  jthat  adorn'd 
Eoino's  brighte;r  days»  and  while  tbey  firmly  bore 
|Ur  golden  eagles  through  the  fields  of  0011^110^^ 
CainM  a  more  glorious  conqueil  o'er  thcmfcives. 

See  from  her  ample  gates,  and  lofty  hills 
J^ome  pouv^  her  thronging  crouds,  to  haiji  returnM 
(Great  Cincianctusp  fuppliant  at  his  feet 
They  throw  their  irea^urcsrr-jcwejs,  pearjs,  and  gol4 
lie  fcorns  the  p^offer'd  boon;  upui)  the  altar 
f)(  Mars  ih'  avenger  lays  his  glittering  helmet^ 
And  hangis  bis  votive  corflct  in  the  temple. 
Then  he,  who  twice  Didtitor  had  controlled 
The  Sejiate,  people,  legions,  wjth  his  uod. 
His  only  meed  a  crown  of  venJant  laurel. 
That  {hade$  his  manly  brows,  retires  content 
To  grce^  once  more  his  dear  pater^^l  lield, 
And  trace  its  furrows  with  his  humble  plough? 

When  noble  Scipio  warm  \yitli  youth  and  conot^e^ 
That  gives  him  power  to  ici;ee  each  tempting  prue,. 
Views  with  delight  lbcria*s  faired  captive 
^cfore  him  Aund,  her  dark  diHievell'd  hair. 
Her  pc'arl-4)cdropping  tears,  k,cr  downjcafl  face, 
Crimfon*d  with  btuAies,  >ut  exalt  her  icharms ; 
poos  the  young  Warrior  yield  to  loyje's  keen  4&rts? 
And  nurfe  )iccntious  pafTioi)  in  his  bread  ? 
}ic  checks  the  riling  fparks  of  fond  defire, 
Becomes  the  guardian  genius  of  the  raaid^  , 

Whifft^rs  foft  folace  to  her  tender  bofom, 
And  gives  her  fpotleis  to  her  \^ond'ring  luvcr. 
The  gazing  crouds  extpl  the  godlike  deed, 
Ai^d  loud  exclaim—*'  Well  do  thefe  lordly  Romaof 
**  pefervje  to  wield  the  fceptrp  of  the  world, 
**  Who  fix  their  empire  in  their  captives'  hearts, 
^  And  found  their  happinefs  on  bt hers- joy •** 

Qr  if  to  later  times  your  eyes  you  beud^ 
When  fiery  Cataline  his  midnight  councils 
liad  frequent  held,  and  foul  coufpirators 
Their  poignards  ihi^rpen'd,  eager  to  infiid 
P^r  deadly  j^lowt,  and  l^y  ^reat  Kome  in  ^thei, 
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The  dark  difTembier  feigning  intiocence, 

^Attends  the  trembling  fenate,  and  with  cyei 

Keen  as  the  hungry  vulture,  marks  for  carnage 

Each  confcript  Sire,-^Who  dares  drip  off  the  maik. 

That  deeply  veils  his  parricidal  guilt? 

Sec  Talti/  rifrng  with  inajcdic  frown, 

And  arm  uplifted,  like  th'  avenging  Jove, 

In  wHofe  high  Temple  the  pale  Fathers  met; 

He  hurls  the  lightening  of  his  eloquence. 

And  ilrikcs  the  traitor's  heart,  who  dies  abaffi'd 

With  confcious  guilt,  and  feeks  the  bloody  fiekl, 

Where  foon  with  vifage  threatening  after  deatk^ 

He  lies  jud  vi^im  to  his  country's  fword. 

The  grateful  City  hails  her  beft  prcferver. 

And  all  her  hills  rc-echoe  Tulii/'s  name. 

Such  arc  the  deeds  that  will  for  ever  live, 
Grav'd  on  the  tablet  of  immortal  fame  s 
More  durable  than  Trajan's  lofty  column, 
OipTitus*  fculptur'd  arch,  or  marble  temples  t 
Such  deeds — fair  offspring  of  their  country's  love, 
May  bed  to  Britijk  hearts  the  flame  Convey 
Of  generous  emulation,  burning  bright 
With  virtues  that  adoni|  and  blcfs  mankind* 


ClUiXES. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    MODERN    EUROPE. 

As  the  Manners  of  fociety  have  experienced  a  very 
great  improvement  in  proportion  to  the  wide  difFu- 
iion  of  knowledge,  and  the  facility  of  communication 
between  one  country  and  another;  ^s  Navigation 
has  enlarged  the  intercourfe  of  mankind  by  the 
difcovery  of  a  new  part  of  the  world ;  and  as,  more- 
over, the  light  of  the  Protejiant  Religion  has  dif- 
pelled  much  of  the  darknefs  of  fuperftition  in  fome 
nations,  and  beamed  with  fplendour  upon  others; 
it  is  an  important  as  well  as  an  engaging  fubje£l  to 
inquire  into  the  leading  caufes,  which  have  produced 
fuch  extraordinary,  fuch  extenfive,  and  fucb  bene- 
ficial effeSb. 

And  when  we  examine  thefe  effefts  more  clofely, 
and  confider  that  they  have  an  immediate  reference 
to  our  own  fituations  in  the  world ;— that  they  relate 
to  the  arts  which  now  adorn,  and  the  cuftoms 
which  now  regulate  fociety; — to  the  inftitutions, 
which  dired:  our  condu6l,  model  our  manners,  ai)d 
influence  our  opinions,  in  all  religious  as  well  as 
tjivil  affairs ;  the  fubjecl  will  rife  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  importance; — we  fhall  fee  our  int^reft 

more 
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more  ftrongly  involved  in  it ;  we  fhall  profecute  oiif 
refearches  with  a  degree  of  ardour  proportioned  to^ 
its  importance,  and  ihall  fet  its  juft  value  ifpoa  the 
hiftory  of  modern  Europe* 

0 

I'be  moft  firiking  objeGby  which  this  hiftoiy  pre^ 
fcnts  to  us>  are, 

L  Tlie  cftabiyitment  and  abolition  of  the  Fcudat 
Sifjiertt. 

11.  The  Cfni fades. 

IIL  The  Ifjjiitution  of  Chivalrrfi 

IV*  The  Reformation. 

V.  The  revival  of  Clqffical  Learning*. 

\L  The  progrefs  of  Navigation. 

To  trace  the  hiilorical  outlines  of  thofq  inftitv^ 
tions,  inventions,  and  difcoveries^  which  difcrimi- 
Date  the  hiftory  of  modern  from  that  of  ancienC 
Europe,  is  our  prefent  defign.  To  thofe  eminent 
writers,  who  have  difcuffed  the  refpeCUve  fubjefib 
at  large,  we  muft  refer  for  more  complete  infor- 
mation. 


1.  The  feudal  Sif/iem. 

*rhc  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Afia^ 
who  iffued  in  great^^nultitudes  from  their  native 
ft>i*eft5,  during  the  Wrtb  and  fifth  centuries  ctf  the 
Chriftian  era,  and  who  x>verturned  the  Roman 
empire,   introduced  a  new  Ijpecies  of  government 

inta 
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into  the  conqjuered  countries,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  feudal  fyftem.  It  it  very  remarkable,  that 
although  the  barbarians  who  framed  it  fettled  in 
various  places,  were  commanded  by  different  leaders, 
and  fpoke  different  langua£;es,  yet  the  (yitem  was 
eftabliihed,  in  every  country  in  Europe.  This  uni- 
formity is  peculiariy  ftriking,  and  has  furniflied  fome 
writers  with  an  argument,  that  all  tbefe  people  fprung 
from  the  fame  ftock.  tiut  tl^e  f^Gt  may,  with  more 
probability,  be  attributed  to  the  fimilar  ftate  of  their 
manners  and  the  fimilar  fituation  in  which  they  were 
all  placed  on  taking  poUeflion  of   their  new  do- 


mains^ 


The  plan  of  the  feudal  (yftetn  was  this : — every 
foldier,  upon  receiving  an  allotment  of  land, 
bound  himfelf  to  appear  in  arms  againft  the  common 
enemy,  whenever  he  ibould  be  called  upon  by  his 
commander.  This  military  fervice  was  tlie  coik 
dition  upon  which  every  valTal  received,  and  the 
tenure  by  which  he  continued  to^poflTefs  his  land, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  benefice;  and 
this  obligation  was  efieemed  both  eafy  and  honour^ 
able,  although  the  original  idea  of  iuch  a  grant 
being  a  favour,  and  not  a  right,  was  never  entirely 
loft.    The  fame  fervice  wluch  a  vafial  owed  to  his 

'  This  account  of  the  Feudal  SyAcm  is  taken  from  R9bert« 
fon's  Charles  V.  Hume's  Hiilory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  Appeu« 
dix  2,  and  Hargrave's  and  Butler's  Notes  on  Cokeys  In(litute« 
The  flcetch  which* Tacitus  has  given  of  the  fntlitutions  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  contains  the  rudiment  of  the  feudal  efhi" 
bJjfluBCAt.    De  Moribttt  Gcrmanoruny  cu  xir  xii«  xiii. 

lord, 
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lord,  was  due  from  a  lord  to  his  king.  The  king 
obliged  thofe  among  whom  he  diitributed  the  con- 
quered lands,  whether  barons  or  knights,  to  repair 
to  hb  ftandard  with  their  retainers,  in  proportion 
to  tiie  extent  of  their  refpeSive  eftates,  well  armed 
and  equipped^  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  to 
aflift  him  in  all  his  wars.  Thus  a  feudal  kingdom, 
in  its  original  conititution,  conveys  rather  th« 
idea  of  a  military  than  a  civil  eftabliihment.  The 
vi6lorious  army  taking  their  pofts  in  diflferent  dif- 
triSls  of  a  country,  continued  to  be  ranked  under 
their  proper  officers,  and  to  be  fubje3;  to  martial 
orders. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  had  fubdued  Eng- 
land, he  gave  to  Hugh  de  Abrincis,  his  nephew, 
the  whole  county  of  Chefter,  which  he  ereSed  into 
a  palatinate.  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  had 
973  manors  and  lordlhips ;  William,  Earl  War* 
renne,  had  298,  and  when  one  of  his  defcen- 
dants  was  qucftioned  as  to  his  right  to  the  lands 
which  he  pofl'effed,  he  drew  his  fword^  which  he 
produced  as  his  title,  adding,  that  William  the 
Baftard  did  not  conquer  the  kingdom  bimfelf,  but 
that  the  barons,  and  his  anceftor  among  th^  reft^ 
were  joint  adventurers  in  the  enterprife. 

The  pofleffion  of  land  thus  obtained,  foon  ceafed 
to  be  precarious ;  it  feemed  reafonable,  that  he  who 
had  cultivated  and  fowed  a  field  ftiould  reap  the 
harveft ;  hence  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  land, 
or  a  fief,  as  it  was  called  in  the  feudal  language, 

was 
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was  foon  made  annual : — as  a  reward  for  long  and 
faithful  fervices  they  were  foon  granted  for  life ; — 
and  as  it  was  obferved  that  a  foldier  would  in  battle 
rilk  his  life  more  willingly,  if  confident  that  his  fa- 
mily would  continue  to  enjoy  his  eftate,  fiefs  were 
allowed  to  defcend  from  father  to  fon.  .  Thus  the  in- 
ftitutipn  of  permanent  property  was  ingrafted  upon 
that  of  military  fervice,  and  each  century  made  fome 
addition  to  the  ftability  of  thefe  tenures. 

In  this  manner  the  great  vaflals   of  the  crown 
acquired  that  land  as  unalienable  property,  which 
was  originally  a  grant  during  pleafure;  and  with 
it  they  fecured  proportionable  authority  and  power, 
and  a  kind  of  fovereign  jurifdi6lion  both  civil  and 
criminal,  within  their  own  domains.     The  Baron,  or 
feudal  Lord,  exhibiting  the  fliow  of  royalty,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  the  officers  of  his  houfehold  ahd  court  of 
juftice,  refided  in  his  principal  caftle,  which  was  a 
ftroug  and  well  garrifoned  fortrefs.    There  he  fre- 
quently feafted  his  retainers,  with  all  the  rude  hof- 
pitality  of  the  times,  in  his  fpacious  hall,  amulfcdthem 
with  tilts  and  tournaments,    att^iched  them  to  bis 
fervice    by   the  ties  of  dependence  and  perfonal 
attention,  and  they  were  ready  to  draw  their  fwords 
and  devote  their  lives  to  his  fervice.     He  was  often 
involved    in  fome    hereditary  or  perfonal  quarrel 
with  his  neighbouring  chieftains,  or  formed  a  con- 
federacy with  them  to  decide  fome  conteft  with  a 
rival  power.     Sometimes  they  led  their  vaflals  in 
hoftile  array  againft  the   king  himfelf,    a  circum- 
ftance  which  frequently  happened  in  the  reign  of 
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John,  Henry  III.,  and  the  civil  wars  of  Uic  Iioules 
of  York  and  Lancafter. 

The  rights  which  this  inftitution  conferred  were 
important  The  feudal  lord  could  levy  money  from 
his  vaifals  to  fupply  his  neceflities ;  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  heir  to  an  eftate,  he  could  appropriate 
the  rents  of  the  lands>  and  difpofe  of  an  heir,  or 
heirefs  in  marriage,  as  he  pleafed.  Every  kingdom 
was  broken  into  fuch  baronief,  and  thefe  baronies 
into  inferior  fiefs  or  knight's  fees. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  kmg  of  England,  not 
lefs  than  a  thoufand  caftles,  with  their  dependent 
domains^  arc  faid  to  have  covered  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Britain.  The  common  people  were  kept 
in  a  ftate  of  villainage,  or  flavery.  The  peafant, 
or  ferfj  was  coniidered  as  the  mere  produce  of  the 
farm,  as  much  as  the  cattle,  and  had  no  mora 
rights  or  privileges  than  the  loweft  flavei  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  Thefe  circumftances  gave  the  feudal 
government  a  ftrong  tendency  towards  ariilocracy, 
and  reduced  the  authority  of  every  monarch  in 
Europe  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  pofTeifed  little 
more  than  the  empty  title  of  the  Jiwereign  lord^ 
and  was  frequently  expofed  to  the  infoleuce  or  the 
hoftility  of  his  barons.  His  influence  was  derived 
from  the  royal  demefnes,  or  crown  lands,  more  than 
his  general  authority. 

In  modern  times  it  feems  reafonable  that  the 
king  Ihould  command  the  fervices  of   any  of  his 

fubje6ts 
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fubjefils  for  a  juft  caufe,  more  particularly  in  a  cafe 
where  the  legal  fucceffion  to  the  crown  is  concerned ; 
but  the  following  anecdote  will  Ihew  that  this  prin- 
ciple could  have  no  influence  upon  the  ftricl  and 
proper  interpretation  of  feudal  obligations.  Pre- 
vioufly  to  the  departure  of  St  Louis  for  the  Cru- 
fade,  he  fununoned  an  allembly  of  his  barons  to 
attend  him,  and  required  them  to  fwear,  that  in 
cafe  of  his  deceafe  during  the  expedition,  they 
would  be  loyal  atid  true  to  his  fon.  Joinville,  his 
hiltorian,  ia  feudatpry  of  the  Count  of  Champaigne, 
though  he  felt  the  greateft  attachment  to  the  king> 
refufed,  on  account  of  his  vaflalage  to  the  County  to 
take  the  oath ;  his  words  were,  "  he  afked  me  the 
queftion,  but  I  would  not  take  the  oath,  becaufe  I 
was  not  his  man\*' 

There  were  many  lands  which  were  allodial^  or 
free,  but  they  were  in  time  abforbed  in  the  feudal 
(yftem.  The  pofleflbrs  foori  found  themfelves  ini 
an  inferior  condition :  the  feudatories  were  united 
under  one  chieftfiin,  and  by  their  mutual  attach- 
ment had  the  fame  advantages  over  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  other  Avhich  a  regular  army  enjoys  over 
a  difperfcd  multitude,  and  were  enabled  to  commit 
with  impunity  all  injuries  againft  their  defencelefs 
neighbours.  Every  one,  therefore,  fought  for  fuch 
proteQ-ion;  and  each  allodial  proprietor  refigning 
his  pofleffions  into  the  hands  of  the  king^  or  fome 

^  II  me  dematida,  mais  je  ne  vox  faire  point  dc  ftremcnt,  car 
Je  nefloie  pas  fon  hero  me. 
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powerful  baron,  received  them  back  on  conditioo 
of  the  feudal  fervices,  which  though  they  laid  him 
under  a  heavy  burtlien,  at  leaft  enfured  him  pro- 
teSiion,  and  the  fecure  occupation  of  his  lands* 
The  attachment  of  vaflals  to  their  chieftain  was 
ftili  fupported  by  the  caufe  from  which  it  arofc ; 
the  necefTity  of  mutual  protedion  and  the  continued 
intercourfe  of  benefits  and  fervices  between  the 
lord  and  hi*  vaflals.  One  of  the  moft  ftriking 
points  of  difference  between  the  feudal  and  the 
Roman  law^  was  the  rule  with  refped:  to  fucceilioa 
to  property.  The  latter  allowed  to  the  eldeft  ion 
no  particular  preference ;  whereas  the  feudal  law 
allowed  him  ieveral  very  important  rights.  In 
England,  primogeniture  obtained  in  military  fiefs 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror :  but  with 
this  qualification^  that  where  th&  father  had  feveral 
fiefs,  the  firft  only  belonged  to  the  eldeft  Ton.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  IL  the  right  of  the  eldeft  pre* 
vailed  abiblutely  in  military  fiefs;  and  in  that  of 
Henry  III.  the  iame  abiblute  right  obtained  in 
foccagc  lands.  The  eldeit  fon,  in  the  confideration 
of  the  law,  was  the  reprefentative  of  the  fee ;  and 
the  reafon  feems  to  rife  naturally  out  of  the  feudal 
conftitution,  that  among  many*  fons,  he  ihould 
enjoy  the  efiate  who  was  firft  old  enough  to  defend 
it,  and  vras  firft  able  to  execute  the  commands  of  his 
•lord.  However  ur^ufi:  fudi  a  preference  may  be 
with  refpe6l  to  the  divifwn  of  property,  it  is  certainly 
advantageous  in  preventing  difputes  as  to  the  fucce£- 
fion  to  the  crown. 

Such 
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Such  a  ftate  of  fociety  as  this,  exhibiting  only  the 
two  extremes  of  defpotic  power  and  fervitude,  was 
replete  with  evils.     It  was   as  hoftile  to  the  intelr 
le6bual  as  to  the  moral   improvement  of  the  mind. 
During  its  prevalence,  the  arts  and  fciences   were 
banilhed,  mankind  were  funk  in  grofs  ignorance, 
and  the  light  of  Chriftianity   w^as  obfcured  in  the 
thickeft  clouds  of  fuperftition.     The  conftant  ex- 
crcife  of  unlimited  power  hardened  the  minds   of 
the  nobles,  the  yoke  of  vaflalage  debafed  the  fpirit  ^ 
of  the  people,  and^the  ampleft  fcope  was  allowed 
for  the  predominance  of  the  malignant  paffions,  and 
every  kind  of  violence.    Accordingly  a  greater  num- 
ber of  thofe  atrocious  anions  which  fill  the  mind 
w  ith  aftoniihment  and  horror,  occur  in  the  biftory  of 
the  early  feudal  times,  than  in  that  of  any  period  of 
equal  extent  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  fociety  from  the  feventh  to 
the  eleventh  century.  From  that  period  may  be 
dated  the  regular  courfe  of  improvement  in  go- 
vernment, laws,  and  manners.  We  fhall  foon  no- 
tice the  favourable  effe3:s  of  the  Cr^fades  and  of 
Chivalry  upon  the  feudal  fyftem.  In.  fucceeding 
times  a  variety  of  caufes  began  to  operate,  which 
foftened  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  fervice,  and  dir 
minifhed  the  power  of  the  barons.  -  The  payment 
of  fines  called  faitage  money  was  accepted  by  the 
king,  inftead  of  perfonal  fervice  in  the  field,  for  the 
mutual  accommodation  of  himfelf  and  his  valTals ; 
and  his  army  was  coqipofed  of  mercenaries,  fup- 
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ported  partly  by  the  revenues  arifing  from  thefe 
fines.  Thus  monarchs  acquired  more  efFcQ;ual  au- 
thority; no  longer  regarded  their  nobles  as  their 
equals,  or  found  it  neceflary  to  have  recourfc  to 
feeble  efforts  to  control  their  power.  They  began 
not  only  ta  hold  the  fceptre,  but  to  brandiQi  the 
/word ;  and  had  more  complete  means  to  check  the 
defigns  of  their  barons  by  intimidation^  or  punifti 
their  rebellion  by  force  of  arms. 

Charles  VII.  of  France,  prompted  by  his  de- 
fire  of  expelling  the  Englifli  from  France  in  the 
year  1445,  was  the  firft  monarch  who  eftablilhed 
a  ftanding  army;  he  retained  a  large  body  of 
forces  in  his  fervice,  and  appointed  funds  for  their 
regular  payment.  Many  of  the  principal  nobility 
foon  reforted  to  his  ftandard,  and  looked  up  to 
him  as  the  judge,  and  the  rewarder  of  merit.  The 
connection  betvveeil  them  was  ftrengthcned,  and  the 
feudal  militia,  who  were  only  occafionally  called 
out,  were  in  time  fuperfeded  by  foldiers  accuf- 
tomed  to  long  and  regular  fervice.  This  example 
of  breaking  the  independent  power  of  the  barons 
was  followed  by  the  politic  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
He  undermined  that  edifice,  which  it  was  not  pru- 
dent to  attack  with  open  force.  By  judicious  laws 
he  permitted  his  nobles  to  cut  oflf  the  entail  of  their 
eftates,  and  to  fell  them.  He  prohibited  them  from 
keeping  numerous  bands  of  retainers,  which  had 
rendered  them  formidable  to  his  predeceflbrs.  By 
encouraging  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  all  the 
Wts  of  peace  during  a  long  reign,  and  by  enforcing 
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a  vigorous,  impaxtial  and  general  execution  of  the 
laws,  he  not  only  removed  many  immediate  evils 
refulting  from  the  feudal  fyftem,  but  provided  againft 
their  return.  The  influence  of  his  falutary  plans 
was  gradually  felt,  and  they  contributed  more  and 
more,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  eftablifli  good  govern- 
ment, to  reprefs  the  arrogance  of  the  higher,  and  to 
improve  the  condirion  of  the  middle  and  inferior 
claffes  of  his  fubjefts,  by  freeing  them  from  the 
yoke  of  petty  tyrants,  and  imparting  to  them  the 
principal  advantages  of  liberty. 


II.  27/e  Crufadtz. 

Few  expeditions  are  more  extsabrdinary  than 
thofe  which  were  undertaken  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks  by  the  crufades. 
They  took  the  name  of  crufa"dcrs,  or  Crois6s  from 
the  crofs  which  they  wore  on  their  (houlders  in 
gold,  lilk,  or  clotb«  In  the  firil  crufade  all  were 
red ;  in  the  third,  the  French  alone  preferved  that 
colour,  while  green  croffes  were  adopted  by  the 
Flemings,  and  white  by  the  Englilh.  Each  com- 
pany likewife  bore  a  Handard,  on  which  was  painted 
a  crofs«  If  we  confider  the  great  numbers  of  £u* 
ropeans,  who  were  engaged  in  them,  or  their  long 
and  obftinate  perieverance  in  the  fame  deiigni 
notwithftanding  numerous  hardlhips,  loiTes,  and  de- 
feats: and  if  we  reflect  upon  the  important  con- 
fequences,  with  which^  thefe  enterprifes  were  at- 
tended, both  to  themfelves  and  their  defcendants; 

the 
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the  hiflorj  of  the  crufades^  including  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  feventy-five  years,  from  A.  D. 
1095  to  1270,  will  be  found  to  deferve  particular 
regard,  and  to  follow  in  proper  order  our  furvey  of 
the  feudal  iyilem  '• 

From  the  aera  of  the  crufades  may  be  traced  the 
diffufion  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge ;  and  from 
the  communication  of  the  weftern  with  the  eafteiii 
nations,  arofe  a  fucceffion  of  caufes,  which  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  influence,  and  with  more  or  lefs 
rapidity,  contributed  to  introduce  order  and  im- 
provement into  fociety.  ^ 

Judea,  or  the  Holy  Land,  was  the  higheft  objeft 
of  veneration  to  the  Chriftians  of  the  middle  ages. 
There  had  lived  the  Soir  of  God ;  there  he  had 
performed  the  moft  aftonilhing  miracles ;  and  there 
he  had  fuffered  death  for  the  Uns  of  the  world. 
His  holy  fepulchre  was  preferved  at  Jerufalem; 
and  as  a  degree  of  veneration  was  annexed  to  this 
confecrated  place,  nearly  approaching  to  idolatry, 
a  viilt  to  it  was  regarded  as  the  moft  meritorious 
fervicCi  which  could  be  paid  to  heaven ;  and  it  was 
eagerly  frequented  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  every 
part  of  Europe.    If  it  be  natural  to  the  human 

'The  authorities  for  my  account  may  bo  found  in  the 
Univerfal  Hidory,  book  1.  c.  2.  b.  23.  c.  5.  &c.  Pauli  £milii 
Geita  Francorum,  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vrhereyer  he 
has  good  authority  to  fupport  his  flatements,  v.  6,  c.  59$  &c. 
Xnoiles's  Hiftory  of  the  Turks ;  the  Hiftory  of  Modem  Europe, 
iuid  Kobertfon's  Charles  V. 
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mind  to  furvey  thofe  fpots,  which  have  been  the 
abodes  of  illuftrious  perfons,  or  the  fcenes  of  great 
tranfa£lions,  with  delight,  what  muft  have  been  the 
veneration  with  which  the  Chriftians  of  thofe  times, 
the  ruling  paifion  of  whofe  mind  was  religious  enthu-* 
liafm,  regarded  a  country,  which  the  Almighty  had 
felefted  as  the  refidence  of  his  beloved  Son,  and  the 
place  where  that  Son  had  ibed  his  precious  blood, 
to  expiate  the  fins,  and  accompliih  the  redemption 
of  mankind?  The  zealous  travellers  who  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Paleftine  were  long  expofed  to  the  in-* 
Hilts,  extortions,  and  cruelty  of  the  Infidels :  but  at 
length  their  complaints  roufed  the  Europeans  to  at* 
tempt  their  expulfion. 


Tkefirji  Crufade  from  A.  D.  1095  to  1099. 

Peter  furnamed  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiena 
in  Picardy,  was  the  moft  zealous  and  indefatigable 
promoter  of  this  firfi;  expedition.  He  was  a  maa 
of  acute  underftanding  and  keen,  obfepvation;  ia 
the  garb  of  a  pilgrim  he  had  vifited  the  holy 
iepulchre,  and  had  noticed  the  icifults  and  hard* 
Ihips  to  which  the  Chriftians  were  expofed.  He 
brought  letters  from  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem  to 
Pope  Urban  the  fecond,  in  which  their  fufferingS' 
were  defcribed  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms,  and  the 
Chriftian  ftates  of  Europe  were  exhorted  to  redre& 
their  grievances^   and  retaliate  upon  their  Infidel 
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Tyrants,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  the  Turks,  mort 
ferocious  and  more  fubtle  than  the  Saracens,  were 
aiming  at  univerfal  empire.  The  ambaifadors  of 
the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  reprefented 
in  the  council  of  Placentia,  to  the  numerous  bifhops 
and  clergy  there  aflembled,  the  imminent  danger  of 
their  mafter,  and  his  capital,  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Turks.  The  Pope  afterwards,  in  a  great 
council  held  at  Clermont,  enlarged  upon  the  fame 
topics,  and  ftatec^  that  the  defire  of  the  Turks  for 
empire  could  only  be  fatisficd  with  the  conqueft 
of  the  whole  world.  The  indignation  and  the  ar- 
dour  of  perfons  of  all  ranks  were  excited,  and 
they  refolved  to  commence  the  expedition  to  the 
holy  land  without  delay.  Peter  the  Hermit  with 
fandals  on  his  feet,  and  a  rope  round  his  waift,  led 
the  way:  Great  numbers  of  devotees -chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  peafants,  neither  furnifhed  with  necef- 
faries,  nor  regulated  by  difcipline,  followed  his 
fteps.  Their  ignorance  magnified  the  hope&  and 
kflened  the  dangers  of  the  undertaking.  In  the 
forefts  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  many  of  them 
fell  a  facrifice  to  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants, 
provoked  by  their  rapine  and  plunder.  A  pyramid 
of  bones,  exeGbed  by  Solyman,  the  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  near  the  city  of  Nice,  marked  the  fpot  where 
many  of  thofe  who  penetrated  farther  than  their 
companions,  had  been  defeated;  and  of  the  firft 
Crufaders  very  great  numbers  are  faid  to  have 
perifliedi  before  a  fmgle  city  was  taken  from  thQ 
infidels. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  misfortunes  were  fo  far  from  extinguiihing, 
that  they  rather  tended  to  irfcreafe  the  enthuGafm 
of  the  Chriftians.  The  moft  eminent  /:hieftains  of 
the  age,  renowned  for  their  prowefs  in  arms,  en- 
gaged in  the  crufade  without  delay.  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  duke  of  Brabant,  a  defcendant  of  the  em* 
peror  Charlemagne,  with  his  two  brothers,  Euitace 
and  Baldwin,  Hugh  count  of  Vermandois,  brotlier 
to  the  king  of  France,  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
eldeft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror  king  of  Eng- 
land, Robert  count  of  Flanders,  Stephen  count  of 
Blois,  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  powerful  princes 
of  that  age,  the  number  of  whofe  cafiles  equalled 
that  of  the  days  of  the  year,  were  the  leaders  of 
the  French,  the  Norman,  and  the  Englilh  forces. 
Adhemer  the  legate  of  the  Pope,  and  Raimond 
count  of  Thouloufe,  took  the  command  of  thofe 
who  went  from  the  fouth  of  France,  Lombardy, 
and  Spain;  Bohemond^  and  his  coufm  the  ac- 
compliihed  Tancred,  princes  of  the  Norman  race, 
were  accompanied  by  feveral  nobles  of  that  pro- 
vince. They  were  followed  by  thejr  numerous 
adherents  and  vaflals,  whofe  fervices  were  either 
prompted  by  zeal  and  attachment  to  their  refpec- 
tive  lords,  or  purchafed  with  rewards  and  pro- 
mifes. 

Their ,  principal  force  was  cavalry,  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  gentlemen  invefted  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  When  their  collected  forces  were  muf- 
tered  upon  the  plains  of  ^ithynia,  the  knights 
find  their  martial  attendants  amounted  to  1 00,000 
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fighting  men,  completely  armed  with  the  helmet  and 
coat  of  mail.  The  Princefs  Anna  the  daughter  of 
the  Greek  Emperor  compared  their  numbers,  in  the 
ilile  of  ^afteni  exaggeration,  to  locufts,  to  leaves  of 
trees^  or  the  fands  of  the  fea. 

Conftantinople  was  at  that  time  the  largeft,  as 
well  as  the  moft  beautiful  city  in  Europe.  It  alone 
retained  the  image  of  ancient  manners  and  arts. 
It  was  the  place  where  manufactures  of  the  moft 
curious  fabric  were  wrought,  and  was  the  mart  of 
Europe  for  all  the  commodities  of  the  eaft.  This 
feat  of  empire,  elegance,  and  magnificence  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  all 
the  crufaders.  Several  contemporary  writers  were 
witneffes  to  this  fingulat  affembly  of  different  na- 
tions, and  they  have  given  a  lively  picture  of  the 
chara^rs  and  manners  of  each  people.  When 
the  polite  natives  of  the  metropolis  of  the  eaft  fpeak 
pf  the  northern  warriors,  they  defcribe  them  as  bar- 
barous,  illiterate,  fierce,  and  favage ;  and  they  fome- 
times  inveigh  againft  them  with  great  fe verity,  and 
relate  inftances  of  their  violence,  in  terms  not  unlike 
thofe  which  preceding  hiflorians  had  employed  in 
defcribing  the  incurfions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
when  they  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  crufaders,  while  they  defpifed  the 
effeminate  manners  and  unwarlike  chara6ler  of  the 
Greeks,  were  furprifed  at  the  wealth  and  magnifi- 
fcence  of  their  metropolis. 
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The  progrefs  of  the  Crufaders  was  attended  by 
many  flattering  inftances  of  fuccefs.  They  took 
Nice,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  Turkifli  empire, 
the  feat  of  Sultan  Solyman  in  Afia  Minor,  and 
they  defeated  him  in  two  pitched  battles.  After 
crofling  Mount  Taurus,  they  befieged  Antioch,  a 
place  of  great  ftrength.  Before  the  capture  of  that 
important  place,  many  of  their  troops  perilhed  by 
famine,  and  after  it,  many  by  peftilence :  but  un- 
difmayed  by  thefe  misfortunes,  they  continued  their 
zealous  career.  The  lofty  walls  of  Jerufalem  at 
length  ftruck  their  eyes,  and  as  foon  as  they  be- 
held this  hallowed  objeft  of  their  affeftions,  they 
raifed  a  general  Ihout  of  joy,  and  then  devoutly 
falling  proftrate  on  their  faces,  kiifed  the  ground 
whereon  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  had  deigned  to 
tread.  The  city  was  ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art, 
and  defended  by  the  Saracen  Caliph  of  Egypt,  at 
the  liead  of  a  garrifon  well  appointed,  and  more 
numerous  than  the  Chriftian  army.  Forty  days 
were  employed  in  the  fiege,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  took  the  city  by  ftorm, — In  the  ardour  of 
rage  and  vi£lory  they  put  multitudes  of  Jews  and 
Turks  to  the  fword>  and  fucb  was  their  thirit  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Infidels,  that  according  to  the 
candid  account  which  Godfrey  bimfelf  gives  of  the 
tranfa&ion,  fo  great  was  the  ilaughter  of  the  enemy, 
in  the  teniple  of  Solomon,  that  his  men  ftood  in 
blood  above  the  ancles.  They  then  walked  with 
naked  feet  in  folemh  proceffion  to  the  holy  fepul*^ 
chre,  there  to  return  thanks  for  fo  great  a  viftory. 

The 
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The  Arabian  writers  aflert  that  they  continued  the 
maflacre  of  the  Turks  in  the  adjacent  country  for 
feveral  weeks  together,  and  affembling  all  the  Jews, 
burned  them  in  their  temple.  The  Latin  hiftorians 
are  very  far  from  contradicting  thefe  ftatements, 
nor  do  they  relate  any  inftances  of  clemency  on  this 
occafion. 

On  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  declining  the  ho- 
nour, Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  moft  worthy  of  the 
champions  of  Chriftendom,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Jerufalem,  In  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  he  was  crown- 
ed with  thorns  ;  he  rejeCted  the  appendages  of  roy- 
alty, and  contented  himfelf  with  the  modeft  title  of 
Defender  and  Baron  of  the  holy  fepulchre.  A.D. 
1099-    Many  of  his  companions  returned  to  Europe, 
and  his  ihort  reign,  which  continued  only  for  one 
year,  did  not  give  him  time  to  eftablifh  his  new  king- 
dorft.  The  conqnefts  acquired  in  this  firft  Crufade  were 
included  within  the  fmall  territory  of  Jerufalem,  tlie 
dominion  of  which  lafted  rather  longer  than  four- 
icore  years,  the  principality  of  Antioch  and  EdeiTa, 
extending  over    Mefopotamia,  poffeffed   by  Bohe- 
mond,    and   retained    about  forty  j^ears ;  and  the 
Tiberiad  affigned  to  Tancred.     Encouraged  by  fuch 
deluiive  profpeSte  of  eftablifhing  a  Chriftian  empire 
in  the  Holy  Land,  the  Pope  and  the  Clergy  continued 
to  recommend  this  facred  war  with  increafed  ardour. 
It  was  (till  reprefented  to  the  people  as  the  caufe  of 
God  ^nd  of  Chrift,  in  which  death  would  confer  the 
merit  of  martyrdom,  and  paradife  would  be  equally 
the  reward  of  defeat,  or  of  viftory* 

The 
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The  Second  Crufade,  A.D.W  47. 

Forty-eight  years  after  the  'deliverance  of  Jeru- 
falem  the  fecond  crufade  was  undertaken.  St.  Ber- 
nardy  famed  for  his  eloquence  and  piety,  and  the 
great  influence,  which  he  obtained  an^ongft  the  peo- 
ple, flouriftied  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Armed  with  the  authority  of  Pope  Eugene  III. 
he  fanned  the  flame  of  military  fanaticifm.  With  a. 
voice,  that  was  in  every  place  obeyed  without  delay, 
he  called  the  nations  to  the  prote6lion  of  the  holy 
fepulchre.  The  fame  of  his  pretended  miracles  and 
predictions  removed  every  doubt  of  fuccefs  from  the 
minds  of  his  credulous  hearers ;  infomuch,  that  all 
who  were  able  to  bear  arms  were  eager  to  partici- 
pate in  the  glory  of  this  warfare.  Bernard  was  in- 
vited by  the  Biftiops  and  Nobles  of  France  to  be- 
come a  leader  in  the  expedition,  which  he  fo  zeal- 
oufly  recommended ;  but  the  Pope  would  not  allow 
him  to  accept  the  flattering  offer.  The  event  proved 
him  more  fortunate  in  advancing  the  interefts  of  the 
Church,  than  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  projeCls,  or  the 
fulfilment  of  his  predictions.  The  court  of  Rome 
profited  by  his  labours,  and  canonized  his  memor}'. 
Conrad  III.  lemperor  of  Germany,  and  Louis  VII. 
king  of  France,  were  the  principal  leaders  in  the  fe* 
cond  crufade  "\     From  the  hands  of  Bernard  they 
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received  the  crofs,  with  affurances,  that  he  had  au- 
thority from  heaven  to  promife  them  viflory.  Their 
cavalry  was  conipofed  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  knights,  and  their  immediate  attendants, 
and  if  even  the  light-armed  troops,  the  women  and 
children,  the  priefts  and  monks,  be  excluded  from 
the  computation  of  their  efFeftive  forces,  their  num- 
ber will  arife  to  four  hundred  thoufand  fouls. 

Manuel,  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  is  accufed 
by  his  own  fubjects  of  giving  intelligence  of  the 
plans  of  the  cruladcrs  to  the  Turkilli  Sultan,  and 
of  providing  them  with  treacherous  guides.  The 
conduct  of  the  Chriftian  leaders  was  dictated  by 
no  found  policy,  or  vigorous  co-operation.  In- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  to  crulh  the  common  foe  by 
a  preconcerted  attack  at  the  fame  time  on  different 
fides  of  his  territories,  Louis  of  France  had  fcarcely 
pafTed  th6  Bofphorus,  when  he  was  met  by  the  re- 
turning emperor,  who  had  loft  the  greateft  part  of 
his  army  in  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Meander. 
The  king  of  France  advanced  through  the  fame 
country  to  a  fimilar  fate ;  and  was  glad  to  Ihelter 
the  relics  of  his  army  in  the  fea-port  of  Satalia. 
At  Jerufalem  thefe  unfortunate  monarchs  met  to 
lament  their  fad  reverfes  of  fortune.  The  deader 
remnants  of  their  armies  were  joined  to  the  Chrif- 
tian powers  of  Syria ;  and  a  fruitlefs  fiege  of  Da- 
mafcus  was  the  final  effort  of  the  fecond  crufade. 
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The  Third  Crufade,  A.  D.  1 190. 

The  great  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
encouraged  by  the  ina3;ivity  or  weaknefs  of  the 
Chriftian  princes,  reconquered  ihe  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
falem,  and  after  a  fierce  fiege  of  fourteen  days  took 
the  holy  city  itfelf,  and  planted  upon  its  walls  the 
banner  of  Mahomet  He  treated  Sy  billa  the  Queen, 
a  defcendant  of  Count  Baldwin,  and  her  conibrt 
Guy  of  Lufignan,  his  captives,  with  kindnefs,  and 
allowed  his  Chriftian  prifoners  their  liberty  on  con- 
dition of  paying  a  moderate  ranfom.  By  the  report 
of  thefe  difafters  the  zealous  princes  of  Europe  were 
ao^ain  roufed  to  arms,  and  Frederic  BarbaroiTa  em- 
peror  of  Germany,  Richard  I.  Coeur  de  Lion  king 
of  England,  and  Philip  Auguflus  king  of  France, 
refolved  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  Chriftian  arms. 
- — ^They  were  reinforced  not  only  by  the  fleets  of 
Genoa,  Pifa,  and  Venice,  but  with  the  warriors  of 
Flanders  and  Denmark,  remarkable  for  their  lofty 
ftature  and  the  ufe  of  the  battle-axe.  Commanded 
by  Lufignan,  they  befieged  the  city  of  Acre,  tiiirty 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  Tyre,  and  about  feventy  from 
Jerufalem,  The  fiese,  which  continued  for  two 
years,  was  remarkable  for  nine  battles  fought  by  the 
united  Moflems  of  Egypft,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  and  the 
Chriftians  in  the  neighbourhood .  of  mount  Cfeirmel. 
The  camp  of  the  Chriftians  was  wafted  by  famine, 
and   Saladin  heard   with  joy  that  the  emperor  of 
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Germany  had  died  in  his  march.  The  £ngli{& 
fleet,  affailed  by  a  violent  ftorm,  was  driven  oi> 
the  coaft  of  Cyprus.  Ifaac  Comnemis,  the  defpot 
Qf  the  place,  pillaged  the  ftranded  Ihips,  and  threw 
the  failors  into  prifon:  but  tlie  gallant  Richard  took 
ample  vengeance  for  this  a6k  of  iiAumanity:  he  at- 
tacked  the  plundierer  who  oppofed  his  landing,, 
tbok  him-  prifoner,  and  loaded  him  with  chains  ^ 
he  entered  Lemifib  his  capital  by  ftorm^  and  con- 
ferred the  conunand  ef  the  ifland  upon  Guy  of 
Lufignaiy  the  expelled  king  of  Jeru&letn.  At  lengtlv 
however  ^  fleets  of  Richard,  and  of  Philip,  caft 
anchor  kv  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  they  had  the  joint 
honour  ef  taking  the  place;  A  capitulation  was^ 
granted  on^  condition^  of  a  ranfom  of  S00,000  pieces 
of  gold,  the  deliverance  of  100  nobles>  and  150O 
itiferior  captives,  ami  the  reftoration  of  the  relics  of 
tlie  genuine  croTs  of  Chri&  The  delay  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  t^aty  enflamed  the  rage  of  the  con* 
i(uerors>  and  three  thoufand  Turks  are  iaid  to  have 
been  beheaded,  almoft  in  the  view  of  the  Sultan^  by 
the  orders  of  Richard. 

"Soon  aft^r  the  iurrender  of  Acre,  Phtlq>  quitted 
Paleftine,  and  Richard  Qceur  de  Lion  had  the  chief 
command,  and  added  the  cides  of  Ca^area  .and 
Jaffa  to  the  kingdom  of  Lufignan^  He  led  the 
tikhin  body  of  t^e  Chri&ian  ariny  at  the  battle  of 
Afc^lon  againft  Saladin  and  his  numerous  hoft.— 
The  two  wings  were  broken  in  the  beginning  oi 
the  fight  by  the  impetuous  Sultan,  but  Richard 
renewed  the  attack  with  admirable  intrepidity  and 
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conduct,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  conteft  to 
u  complete  viftory.  He  advanced  within  a  day's 
march  of  Jerufalem,  and  intercepted  a  caravan  of 
7000  camels.  Roufed  by  a  report  that  Jaffa  was 
furprifed  by  Saladin,  he  failed  for  the  place,  and 
leaped  firft  upon  the  Ihoie.  The  Saracens  and 
Turks  fled  before  him  in  wild  difmay.  On  the 
following  morning  they  returned,  and  found  him 
carelefsly  encamped  with  only  17  knights  and  300 
archers :  regardlefs  of  their  numbers,  he  fuftained 
their  charge,  apd  grafping  his  lance  rode  along 
their  front,  without  meeting  a  fingle  adverfary  who 
dared  to  oppofe  his  career. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  a6liv€  campaign,  fome  cir* 
cumftances  occurred  to  foften  the  rigour  of  hoftili- 
ties.  Even  prefents  were  exchanged  by  the  cour*- 
teotts  warriors,  and  fnow  and  fruit  were  given  by 
Saladin,  and  Norway  hawks  w^ere  exchanged  for 
Arabian  horfes.  The  health  of  both  Saladin  and 
Kichard  began  to  decline,  and  each  wiihed  to  return 
to  his  own  dominions.  Richard  efpecially  was  eager 
to  depart  for  Europe,  as  the  perfidious  Philip,  in 
violation  of  his  folemn  oath,  had  taken  advantage  of 
his  abfence  to  invade  Normandy,  tbeh  a  province  of 
England.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  condition, 
that  Jerufalem  and  the  Jloly  Sepulchre  fliould  be 
open  without  tribute  or  moleftation  to  the  Latin 
Pilgrims ;  that  the  Chriftians  Ihould  poflefs  the  fea 
coaft  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre  ;  and  that  for  three  years 
and  three  months  all  ,  hoftilities  fliould  ceafc.  The 
EngUfh  monarch  informed  Saladin,  that  he  might 
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depend  upon  bis  return  to  try  bis  folrtune  onc# 
more  in  the  boly  land ;  the  Sultan  with  -ti  degree 
of  courtefy,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
moil  refined  age,  replied,  that  if  it  muft  be  his  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  that  part  of  his  dominions,  be  bad 
rather  lofe  it  to  the  king,  of  England,  than  to  any 
otlier  monarch  in  the  world.  The  death  of  Saladin 
not  long  after  infpired  the  Chrifiians  with  no  fmall 
exultation,  as  he  had  obftruded  the  career  of  tbeir 
conquefts  more  than  any  general  who  bad  ever  beea 
oppofed  to  them.  He  was  exemplary  ibr  bis  piety 
and  his  temperance :  his  drink  was  water  only,  and 
he  wore  a  coarfe  f^oollen  'garment  Su€b  was  his 
cool  intrepidity  and  feligious^  zeal,  that  it  was  bis 
cuftom  to  perufe  the  Koran  on  horfeback  between 
approaching  armies.  During  his  laft  illnels,  be 
ordered  his  ihroud  to  be  carried  through  the  city, 
while  a  crier  went  before  the  proceilion,  and  pro* 
claimed  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^This  is  all  that  re* 
mains  to  the  migbty  Saladin,  tlte  conqueror  of  the 
Eaft."  Liberality  was  a  diftinguilhing  feature  in 
his  chara^r ;  he  gave  away  twelve  thoufand  hoifes 
at  the  fiege  of  Acre  ;  and  at  his  death  no  more  than 
forty-feven  pieces  of  filver  and  one  of  gold  were 
found  in  his  treafury. 

As  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  on  his  return 
home,  he  was  (hipwrecked  near  Aquileia.  He  tra- 
velled m  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  but  his  profuie 
expenfes  betrayed  bicrv  and  be  was  thrown  into 
prifon  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Auftria,  whom  he  bad 
offended  at  the  fiege  of  Acre.     This  fordid  prince 
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Ibid  bim  to  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Vlth,  who  had 
taken  umbrage  at  Richard's  alliance  with  the  King 
of  Sicily.  The  place  of  his  captivity  was  carefully 
concealed  by  his  enemies,  but  it  was  difcovered  by 
Blondeli  a  provencal  bard  and  minftreU  who  had 
0iared  his  friqndihip  and  his  bounty.  Having  tra* 
veiled  over  m^qy  p^rts  of  Europe  to  learn  the 
fate  of  his  beloved  mailer,  the  adiye  Blondel  at 
length  gaini^  intelligence,  that  in  a  certain  caille 
in  Germany  a  noble  prifoner  was  confined,  and 
clofely  guarded.  The  gates  of  the  caftle  were 
barred  againft  bicn,  but  he  was  determined  to  try 
an  expedient  for  making  the  defired  difcovery.  He 
approached  the  caftle  walls  and  chaunted  with  a  loud 
voice  fome  verfes  of  a  fongi  which  had  been  com** 
pofed  partly  by  Richard  and  partly  by  himfelf ;  and 
to  his  unfpeakable  joy,  when  he  paufed,  the  fecond 
part  was  continued  by  che  royal  captive.  This  dif- 
covery  is  faid  to  have  led  to  his  releafe.  Vain  were 
the  remonftrances  of  the  Biihops  of  Normandy  to 
the  Pope  in  hi^  behalf,  exhorting  him  to  draw  the 
fword  of  St  Peter  againft  the  Emperor,  for  doing 
violence  to  one  of  thq  braveft  foldiers  of  the  church. 
And  as  ineffe6tual  for  fome  time  were  the  fpirited 
letters  of  Elei^nora,  the  mother  of  Richard,  to  the 
Pope.  The  mercenary  Emperor  at  laft,  not  influ- 
enced by  the  Pope's  threat  of  excommunication,  but 
by  the  oflfer  of  a  large  ranfom,  reftored  Richard  tq 
liberty,  A.  D.  1194,  after  the  captivity  of  a  year. 
Pierced  by  an  arrow  at  the  fiege  of  the  caitle  of 
Chalies,  his  death  happened  about  five  years  after, 
^.  P,  1 199.    His  formidable  nviffi^  is  faid  to  have 
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been  continued  in  proverbial  fayings  in  the  e^fL  It 
was  ufed  for  fixty  years  aifter  by  the  Syrian  mothers 
to  iilence  their  children ;  s^nd  the  rider  was  wont  to 
exclaim  to  his  ftarting  horfe,  "  doft  thou  think  ^King 
Kichard  is  in  that  buih  ?''  The  Arabian  hiftorians 
have  added  to  his  fame,  and  mentioned  hiiA  as^  one 
of  the  braveft  champions  of  the  crofs. 

The  exploits  of  the  crufaders,  and  efpecially  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  may  be  thought  to  re- 
femble  the  marvellous  ilories  of  romantic  times  ; 
Yet  what  has  happened  in  our  own  days,  and  even 
upon  the  fpot  where  Richard  difplayed  his  valour 
as  a  warrior  of  the  crois,  may  be  adduced  as  a 
iftrong  proof  of  their  truth.  Befwe  the  walls  of 
Acre,  the  Turks  have  again  witneffed  the  perfe- 
verance  and'  intrepidity  of  Britons;  for  there  «Si> 
fiidncy  Smithy  with  a  few  brave  aflbciates  in  danger, 
and  glory,  ftopped  the  progrefs  of  a  French  army, 
and  compelled  Buonaparte ^  baffled  and  aftonilhed  at 
courage,  not  furpaffed  even  by  the  crufaders  of 
Britain,  to  delift  from  his  darling  enterprife,  and 
abandon  the  conqueft  of  Syria  °.      r> 

■  "  Ye  fainted  fpirits  of  the  warrior  dead, 
Whofe  giant  force  Britannia's  armies  led^ 
Whofe  bick'nng  falchions,  foremofl  in  the  fight. 
Still  pour'd  confaiion  on  the  Soldan's  might; 
Lords  of  the  biting  txe,  and  beamy  fpear,  ^ 

Wide  conqu'ring  Edward,  Lion  Richard,  hear  ! 
At  Albion's  call  your  credcd  pride  refume, 
And  burfl  the  (lunnbers  of  the  marble  tomb : 
Tour  foiTs,  behold  !  in  arm,  m  heart  th6  fkme. 
Still  prefii  the  footilepa  of  paicatal  £iBie, 
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The  Fourth  Crufade,  120^. 

The  French  commanded  by  Baldwin,  Count  of 
Flanders,  in  alliance  with  the  Venetians,  embarked 
in  the  fourth  crufade.  They  efpoufed  the  cauie  of 
*he  young  Alexius,  the  fon  of  the  depofed  Emperor 
Ifa^c.  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the  injerior 
iarmy  of  the  crufaders,  and  the  timid  ufurper,  bafely 
^eferting  his  fair  daughter  Irene,  and  his  fubjefits, 
and  carryiag  away  much  treafure,  priyately  retreated 
through  the  JBofphorus,  The  old  Emperor  was  re- 
stored to  his  throne  xjnly  to  be  again  loaded  witbi 
chains  by  Atexius  Ducas,  a  relation,  wha  put  him 
jpAd  bis  fon  to  dea^b,   and   adumed  the  imperial 

To  Salem  ilill  thcdr  gen^xous  aid  fupply^ 

And  plvck  the  palm  of  Syrian  chivalry. 

When  he  ixom  towVy  Malta's  yielding  ile, 

And  the  green  waters  ojf  seludant  Nile, 

fk'  ApQgaie  Chief,  from  Mitraim's  fubjca  flu>oe 

To  Acre'^  wall^,  his  trophied  Planners  bore : 

When  the  pale  defar^  marked  his  pro^d  array, 

And  dofolation  hop*d  an  ampler  A^ay, 

What  hero  tlien  triumphant  Gaul  difn^a/d  ? 

What  arm  reptlPd  |he  v\^^t  renegade  ? 

^p^^nia>4ha9»pio|ki-^Bath*d  )a  Vof^U  blood, 

IjUgh  on  the  breach  the  datmclejs  Spcm¥f  A^od  : 

Admiring  Afiii  faw  th'  unequal  fight, 

g'cn  the  pk  Crefcent  bleft'd  the  ChiMiaR's  might." 

JW^iM,  an  Oxford  Priicf  p0f!jii, 
t>^  Mr.  Ileginald  Heber,  1803, 
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purple.     With  the  confent  of  the  tumultuous  popu- 
lace, the  Latins,  to  revenge  thefe  atrocities,  ^g^V^ 
attacked  the  city ;  ^nd  fuph  was  the  terror  of  the 
Greeks  on  their  approach,  that  Nicetas,  one  of  their 
hiftprians,  relates  that  the  thoufands  of  troops,  ^ho 
guarded  the  Emperor  s  perfon,  fled  at  the  approach 
of  a  fmgle  French  hero.      The  conquerors,  unmoved 
by  the  folemn  proceflion  and  abjcQ;  fupplications  of 
ihe  Greek  priefts,  indulged  in  the  licence  allowed 
to  thofe  who  take  a  city  by  ftorm,  except  the  eiFu- 
fion  of  blood.     They  divided  from  a  common  ftock 
the  gold,  filver,  filks,  velvets,  furs,  gems,  and  fpices, 
and  other  treafures  of  the  p[)o(t  fplendid  city  in  the 
world*.     They  profaned  the  facred  veflels  and  or- 
naments of  the  churches   by  common  ufe,  melted 
down  the  beautiful   antique   ftatues  of  brass  into 
money  for  the  payment  of  their  troops,  and  in  the 
true  fpirit  of  the   age  referved   the    heads,  bones, 
crofles,  and  images  of  faints  as  the  moft  precious 
trophies  of  their  conqueft.     The  Greek  prpvinces 
were    divided    among  the    vi&orious   crufaders   of 
Venice,    France,    and   Lombardy.      Dandolo,  the 
Doge  of    Venice,  who   had   taken   a  moft  a&ive 
part  in  the  enterprife,  was  proclaimed  governor  of 
Romania,  and  ended  at  Conftantinople  his  glorious 
life.     Five  Latin  Emperors  of  the  houfes  of  Flan- 
ders   and    Courtenay,    fucceeded  to  the  imperial 
throne,  and  Conftantinople  was  for  fixty  years  in 
pofleiSon  pf  the  Latins.     Few  of  the  conquerors 
recollected    their   original    folemn  en^^gement  to 
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fliccour  Jerufalem,  and  only  thofe  repaired  thither, 
Yvbo  could  gain  none  of  the  fpoiis  of  the  Greeks. 
Some  of  the  Imperial  family  of  the  Comneni  pre? 
ferved  the  wreck  of  the  empire,  and  founded  two 
fmall  kingdoms,  one  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  the  other 
at  Trebifond,  between  the  fea  and  mount  Caucafus. 
They  took  Villehardouin,  prince  of  Achaia,  prifoner, 
and  thus  deprived  the  Latins  of  their  moit  powerful 
vaffaL  The  Genoefe  took  part  with  the  Greeks, 
and  fome  Greek  peafants  engaged  in  a  ftratagem  to 
admit  a  party  of  foldiers  by  a  fecret  way  into  the 
city.  They  fucceeded,  fet  it  on  fire  in  four  places, 
apd  caufed  Baldwin,  the  affrighted  Emperor,  preci- 
pitately to  fly  with  Juftiuian  the  patriarch,  and  fome 
of  his*  friends,  A.  D.  Isfil.  ^  Michael  Palaeologus, 
with  the  Emprefs  his  wife,  and  his  little  fon  "Andro- 
nicus,  entered  the  city  in  folemn  proceffion  on  foot 
by  the  golden  gate,  and  regained  the  throne*  He 
caufed  Alexius  Csefar,  by  whofe  addrefe  and  bravery 
iie  had  recpvered  it,  to  be  carried  in  triumph;  that 
general  wore  a  crown  fcarcely  inferior  to  the  impe- 
rial diadem,  and  his  itatue  was  placed  upon  a  loftj 
pillar. 


Tl\e  Fifih  Crufade,  1207. 

This  furniihed,  at  its  commencement,  another  in-* 
ftance  of  th^  Chriftians  afluming  the  badge  of  the 
crpfs,  not  againft  infidels,   but  againft  thofe  who 
profefled  the  fame  faith  with  tbemfelves.      Inno- 
cent 
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cent  the  Third,  who  eftablifhed  the  inquifition^ 
and  to  whofe  Legate  John  King  of  England  re^ 
figned  his  crown,  inftigated  Sitpon  de  Montford, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  to  extirpate  the  Albi^ 
genfes  who  were  &igmatifed  as  heroes.  He  like- 
wife  excited  Andrew  king  of  Hungary,  and  John  de 
Brienne,  to  make  a  crufade  to  Egypt,  where  tlieir 
camp  was  inundated  by  the  crafty  Sultan ;  and  they 
were  happy  to  capitulate  for  a  fecure,  but  difgracefu) 
return  to  Europe,  on  cpnditipa  of  ciot  invading  Egyp| 
for  eight  years^ 


The  Sixth  and  Seoatth  Cru fades,  4.  J).  I?49 

and  1276.. 

Hie  two  lail  crufade^  were  undertaken  by  JjomI^ 
the  ninth,  King  of  France,  commonly,  called  S(, 
Louis,  as  he  was  canonized  i^fter  his  death;  he 
was  a  prince  eminent  for  his  love  of  juftice,  and 
his  ftrift  impartiality  in  adjufting  tlie  claims  of  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  who,  from  his  well  known  ho- 
nour, frequently  appealed  to  his  decifions.  His 
virtues  however  were  clouded  by  the  fanatical  fpirit 
of  the  times,  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  twice 
encountered  the  infidels  was  by  no  means  inferior 
to  any  of  his  predeceffors.  With  a  fleet  of  1800 
(hips,  and  a  well  appointed  army  of  5i),000  men, 
lie  made  an  expedition  to  the  oeaft  of  Egypt  At  the 
fii*ft  aflault  he  took  Damietta,  but  this  was  the  only 
trophy  of  his  conqueft,  lor  adrancing  idong  t^e 

banks 
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l)aQk$  of  the  Nile,  his  troops  were  han-afled  by  the 
Egyptian  gallies  and  the  Arabs  of  the  defert.  ,They 
intercepted  all  provifions,  and  his  army,  reduced 
by  ficknefs  and  famine,  were  obliged  to  ftjrrcnder : 
all  who  could  not  redeem  their  lives  by  fervice  or 
ranfom  were  inhumanly  malTacred,  and  the  walls  of 
Cairo  were  covered  with  Chriltian  heads.  The  king 
was  loaded  with  chains ;  but  the  conqueror,  a  de- 
fcendant  of  Saladin,  font  him  a  robe  of  honour,  and 
ranfbmed  him  and  his  nobles,  on  condition  that  Da- 
niietta  fhould  be  reftored,  and  a  valt  fum  of  gold 
fhould  be  paid.  The  king  of  France,  with  the  relics 
of  his  army,  was  permitted  to  embark  for  Paleftine, 
where  he  paffed  four  years  without  being  able  to 
^fface  the  impreflion  of  his  military  difgrace. 

After  a  repofe  of  fixteea  years  he  undertook  the 

iaft  of  the  crufades*     He  fteered  for  the  coaft  of 

Africa,  accompanied  by  his  three  fons>  his  nephew, 

and  the  great  lords  of  bis  court,  either  to  puniih 

the  King  of  Tunis  for  interrupting  the  free  paflage 

of  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  convert  him  to  the  Chrif- 

tian  faitlu     On  tlie  barren  iands  of  Africa,  his  army, 

finking  under  the  heat  of  a  burning  fun,  was  quickly 

reduced  to  fmali  numbers,  and  the  king  expired  in 

his  tent.     His  brother  the  King  of  Sicily  arrived 

foon  after,  and  faved  the  relics  of  the  gallant  crufa- 

ders  fix)m  deftru£i;ion.     His  Ton  Philip,  named  the 

Hardy,  defeated  the  King  of  Tunis,  and  after  mak* 

ing  a  truce,  in   whicii  it  was   ftipulated  that  the 

Moors  fhould  pay  a  double  tiibute  for  fifteen  years, 

and  the  Chriftian  miffionaries  fhould  be  allowed  to 

preach 
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preach  in  his  dominions,  which  were  conditions  im« 
pofed  to  fave  the  honour  of  thefe  crufaders,  he  re<r 
turned  to  Europe, 

That  the  Crufades  were  upon  the  whole  difaitrous 
and  unfortunate,  can  be  no  fubjed;  of  furprife,  whea 
we  confider  the  manners  and  the  difpofitions  of  thofe 
who  engaged  in  them,  and  the  great  and  numerous 
difficulties  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  contend. 
The  fame  plans  which  had  been  often  defeated  were 
again  aded  upon ;  fo  little  in  their  proje3;s  for  the 
future,  did  they  profit  by  the  failure  of  the  paft. 

.  The  remotenefs  of  Paleftine  from  Europe,  and 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  ought  likewife  not  to  be 
difregarded.  The  crufaders,  whether  they  marched 
by  way  of  Conftantinople,  or  embarked  from  the 
porta  of  Italy,  if  we  confider  their  inexperience  in 
remote  expeditions,  mufi;  have  been  greatly  dimi- 
niihed  in  number^,  and  weakened  by  fiitigue,  before 
they  reached  the  field  of  a6iion.  The  burning  heat 
of  Syria,  the  want  of  provifions,  the  fcarcity  of  water> 
and  the  confeqqent  difeafes  mufi;  have  deprived  them 
.  of  much  of  that  energy  and  vigour,  fo  eflentially  ne- 
ceflary  to  their  fucceis.  Tliey  were  oppofed  by  in- 
trepid and  a3:ive  foes,  as  enthufiaflic  in  the  caufe 
of  Mahomet^  as  the  Cbriftians  were  in  behalf 
of  their  Redeemer:  aCling  in  concert,  fuperior  in 
the  various  arts  of  war,  fighting  in  their  own 
country,  and  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  all  its  re- 
fources. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  wars  difplay  in  the  ftrongeft  light  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Papal  power..  The  Popes  inftigated 
the  princes  of  Europe  to  donquer  new  kingdoms, 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  dominions  of  the  holy  fee, 
regulated  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  oceaa 
the  condufil  of  emperoi^  and  kings,  and  thus  exer- 
cifed  a  fupreme  and  univerfal  fovereignty. 

If  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  various  caufes  which 
led  to  the  crufades,  we  ihall  find  that  the  paffions 
and  prejudices  of  the  Europeans  of  the  middle  ages 
confpired  to  impel  them  to  Paleftine,  without  any 
coniideration  of  the  injuftice,  rafiinefs,  or  impolicy 
of  their  coildu6t. 

Vain  would  it  have  been  for  any  enlightened 
Chriftian  at  that  time  to  have  urged,  in  order  to 
prevent  tlie  efFuiion  of  blood,  that  the  crufaders 
had  no  right  to  wreft  Judea  from  the  hands  of  its 
pofleifors ;  and  that  their  zeal  for  the  recovery  of 
JBethlehem,  the  place  where  the  Son  of  God  was 
born,  or  Mount  Calvary,  where  he  was  crucified, 
could  not  juftify  their  violation  of  the  moral  precepts 
of  his  Gofpel.  As  vain  would  it  have  proved  to 
reprefent  the  little  advantage,  or  rather  the  certain 
lof^,  which  would  accrue  to  the  monarchs,  who 
embarked  in  thefe  expeditions,  both  by  leaving 
their  dominions  expofed  to  the  invafion  of  their  in- 
fidious  enemies,  and  by  dl'aining  their  dominions 
of  the  blood  and  treafure  of  their  fubje6is,  which 
might  have  been  profitably  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  native  country.     To  fuch  argu* 

ments 
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meuts  as  thefe  the  crufaders  would  liot  have  lii- 
tene(j;  the  caufe  was  too  deeply  implicated  with 
their  darling  paffions  and  prejudices,  to  be  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  fober  reafon^  or  the  genuine  dilates 
of  Cbriftidnity. 

Their  religious  enthufiafm  was  greatly  augmented 
by  their  love  of  war.  Commerce,  manufadbures, 
and  arts,  were  at  that  time  in  a  ftate  of  infancy, 
and  the  mafs  of  the  people  were  deftitute  of  regulai" 
employments.  They  eagerly  caught  at  any  occaiion, 
which  relieved  them  from  a  itate  of  inactivity,  and 
afforded  room  for  the  indulgence  of  their  favourite 
inclinations.  In  the  time  of  the  crufades,  chivalry 
began  to  flourilh  ;  and  thofe  knights,  who  were  im- 
pelled with  a  romantic  defire  to  travel  in  queft  of 
adventures,  turned  their  eyes  with  eagernefs  to  Alia, 
which  promifed  to  open  fuch  new  fcenes  of  enter- 
prife  and  glory,  as  could  not  be  found  in  Europe. 
Perfons  of  every  rank  flattered  themfelves  with  the 
moft  fanguine  expectations  of  conqueft>  were  con- 
fident that  viftory  would  attend  their  fteps,  and  thai 
they  fliould  return  home  loaded  with  the  gold  and 
filver,  the  diamonds,  filks,  and  other  fpoils  of  the 
Eaft. 

The  great  privileges  gi-anted  to  the  crufaders  may 
ferve  to  account  for  the  long  continuance  of  this 
fpirit  of  adventure.  Tire  Popes  proclaimed  a  com- 
plete indulgence  and  pardon  for  crimes  to  every  one 
who  w^ould  take  up  arms  in  the  caufe.  Of  thife 
oflfer  the  profligate  took  advantage,  and  t^agerly  em- 
braced 
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braced  a  profeffion,  which  placed  war,  plunder,  and 
tonqueft,  in  the  lift  of  duties.  If  they  fucceeded  in 
this  undertaking,  they  were  aiTured,  that  abundant 
riches  would  enable  them  to  live  happtiy  on  earth ; 
and  if  they  fell  vi6tims  to  a  fervice  fo  meritorious, 
they  were  perfuaded  that  the  gates  of  heaven  would 
be  open  to  them,  atKl  that  they  (hould  obtain  the 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

There  was  pother  motive^  which  operated  an  a 
ftrong  inducement  to  the  multitudes  who  aflutned 
the  badge  of  the  Crofs.  At  the  clofe  of  the  tenth, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century^  it  wa» 
the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  world  would  (hortly 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
would  make  his  fecond  appearance  on  Mount 
Calvary.  This  w^  the  fubjeft  of  extenfive  alarm 
and  anxious  eKpe^ation;  and  the  {Migrims  to  the 
Holy  Land  fet  out  from  Europe,  with  a  determi- 
nation to  die  there,  or  to  wait  the  advent  of  the 
JLord« 

When  we  confider  thefe  various  caufes,  we  fliall 
be  left  fiurprifed  at  the  vaft  mul^dtudes  who  re- 
ibrted  to  the  ftandard  of  the  Crofs,  ere£ted  in  the 
Ifirft  cfuiade  by  Urban  the  fecond,  or  who  after- 
wards, regardle&  of  the  defeats  and  lofTes  of  their 
predecefibrs,  trod  in  their  ftep6  to  meet  the  fame 
fate. 

Various  advai^tages,  moft  of  which  were  neither 
fofefeen  nor  expected    by  the  agents  themfelves, 

were 
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were  derived  from  the  holy  wars.  Rude  and  igno^ 
rant  as  the  crufaders  were,  they  could  not  travel 
through  and  continue  in  (o  many  interefting  coun-^ 
tries  with  indifference;  or  behold  their  various  cuf- 
toms  and  inftitutions,  without  acquiring  information 
and  improvement  Among  the  Greeks  they  fur* 
veyed  the  produfkions  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  pre- 
cious remains  of  antiquity,  the  magnificence  of  tb% 
eaitern  court,  and  the  models  of  extenfive  and  curi- 
ous manufa£lories.  In  Afia  they  beheld  the  traces 
of  the  knowledge  and  arts,  which  the  Caliphs  had 
diffufed  through  their  empire.  Every  objeCl  which 
ilruck  their  attention  pointed  out  a  far  higher 
ftate  of  improvenient  than  their  own  countries  had 
reached  ;  every  objeft,  therefore,  while  it  produced 
the  wonder  of  them  all,  could  not  fail  to  excite  a 
ipirit  of  imitation  among  thofe  who  were  active  and 
ingenious.  As  thefe  new  fcenes  prefented  thena- 
felve«,  their  eyes  were  gradually  opened  to  a  more 
extenfive  profpefil  of  the  world,  and  they  acquired 
new  modes  of  thinking,  felt  a  fenfe  of  new  wants, 
and  a  tafte  for  new  pleafures. 

It  is  an  obfervation  juftified  by  the  experience  of 
ages,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  woi:ld  are 
diftinguiihed  by  peculiar  acutenefs  of  mind,  and 
an  a6tive  and  imitative  fpirit.  In  the  courfe  of 
their  expeditions,  they  acquired  a  tafte  for  the  arts 
and  fciences;  and  the  example  of  the  Arabian 
and  Syrian  merchants  taught  them  the  value  of 
trade,  and  the  ufe  of  fever al  manufactures.      In 

the 
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Che  fuperior  refinements  of  Cairo  and  Confianti- 
nople,  they  difcovered  various  commodities  worth 
importing  into  Europe.  From  this  period  may  be 
dated  the  introdu£bion  of  filk,  and  fugar,  which 
were  conveyed  into  Italy  from  Greece  and  Egypt ; 
and  the  advantages  which  refulted  from  a  more 
enlarged  and  adventurous  traffic  to  the  Pifans, 
Genoefe,  and  Venetians,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  commercial  fyftem.  The  crufaders 
began  that  intercourfe  with  the  Eail,  which  under 
the  form  of  commerce  has  continued  with  little  in- 
terruption ever  fince.  On  their  return  to  Europe, 
they  introduced  a  new  tafte  in  buildings,  a  more 
fuperb  difplay  of  magnificence  on  public  occafions, 
the  rich  iiianufa£lures  of  Afia,  and  the  firft  improve* 
ments  in  learning  and  fcience. 

The  tnoft  beneficial  effeCls  of  the  crufades  were 
vifible  in  the  alteration,  which  they  occafioned  ia 
the  ftate  of  property,  by  the  emancipation  of  vaflals 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  lords,  and  by  increafing 
the  independence  of  the  feudal  tenants.  Many  of 
the  great  barons,  unable  to  fupport  the  expences 
incurred  by  their  expeditions  to  Paleftine,  fold 
their  lands.  The  monarchs  of  different  countries 
embraced  thefe  opportunities  to  annex  confiderable 
territories  to  their  own  domains,  and  purchafed 
them  at  a  fmall  expenfe.  The  fiefs  likewife  of 
thofe  harons,  who  died  in  the  holy  wars  without 
heirs,  reverted  to  their  refpeftive  fovereigns;  and 
by  thefe  pofiefTions  being   tak^n  from  one  fcale, 
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and  thrown  into  the  other,  the  regal  power  increaledl 
in  proportion  as  tliat  of  the  nobility  declined.     The 
great  cities  of  Italy,  \vhich  had  begun  to  turn  their 
attention  tow^ards  commerce,  were  impatient  to  (hake 
off  the  yoke  of  their  lords,  and  to   eftablifli   fuch  a 
government,  as  woiild  niake  property  fecure,  and  the 
exercife  of  induftry  fafe  and  ealy.     Tliey  purchafed 
or  extorted  large  immunities  and  gratits    from  the 
emperors  of  Germany ;  and  the  fovereigns  of  other 
countries,  particularly  of  France,  followed  their  ex- 
ample.    The  great  barons  were  eager  to  lay  hold  of 
this  new  expedient  for  "raifing  money  by  the  fales  of 
charters  of  independence  and  enfrjanchifement  to  the 
towns  within  their  domains.     Thus  commenced  the 
privileges  granted  to  corporations,  and   the  rights 
acquired  by  communities  of  citizens.     The  beneiit^, 
which  accrued  to  the  public  at  large  by  thefe  con- 
ceffions,    were  of  the  higheft  importance,  as  they 
were  favourable  to  regularity  and  good  order,  to 
the  extenfion  of  freedom,  the  exertions  of  diligence, 
and  a  more  exact   and  unifoVm  adminiftration  of 
juftice.     Thus  we  may  obferve  the  beneficial  effefts 
of  tlic  crufades,  in  producing  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  crafting  the  firft  ftrong  arid  durable   barrier 
againft  tlie  tyranny  of  the  Feudal  Syftetn, 


III.  The  Injlitutionof  Chivalry. 

Although  the  extravagancies  of   knight-errantry, 
and  the  marvellous  and  incredible  ftories  delated  in 

the 
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Uie  old  romance  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chrif- 
tendom,  Amadis   de  Gaul,  King  Arthur,  and   Sir 
Launcelot   and   the   other    noble   Knights   of   the 
Round  Table,  who  went  forth  in  fearch  of  adven- 
tures into  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  made 
the  entertamihg  fubjefts  of   burlefque  defcription, 
particularly  in  the  well-known  work  of  Cervantes ; 
yet  we  muft  not  miftake  imaginary  for  real  chivalry. 
The  former  exifted  only  in  the  old  romances,  and 
as  fuch  was  the  objeQ;  at  which  many  writers  aimed 
their  ridicule  and  fatire ;  but  we  Ihall  find,  on  ex- 
amining the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  latter,  that 
it  was  a  noble  and  a  beneficial  inftitution,  the  refult 
of  an  enlightened  policy,  confidering  the  times  in 
which  it  was  eftablilhed  ;  that  it  increafed  the  glory 
of  the  nations  in  which  it  flouriflied ;  enabled  the 
.jpobility  and  gentry  of  Europe,  by  .the  military  ar- 
dour which  it  infpired,  to   refift  the  arm^  of  the^ 
Saracens ,  and  Turks ;    and    had  a   very   powerful 
effect  in  alleviating  the  evils  of  the  feudal  iyftem, 
and  refining  the  manners  of  the  higher  ranks  pf 
fociety.     In  times  when  robbery,   oppreflion,  bar* 
barity,    an(i  licentioufnefs,  prevailed  in  moft  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  it  fupplied  in  many  inftances,  al- 
though imperfeclly,  the   place  of  law;  and  in  the 
hands  of  valour^    was  the  inltrument  of  humanity 
imd  juftice^ 

P  This  chapter  is  chiedy  taken  from  Memoires  fur  TancLenne 
Chevalerie  par  de  la  Curne  de  St.  Palaye,  Academ.  des  Infcrip- 
tions,  torn.  xx.  p.  b^l^  &c.  LonJ  Lytiletou's  Henry  II,  and 
'Robcrtfon*s  Charles  V« 

i\%  If 
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If  Chivalry  be  confidered  only  as  a  fimple  cere- 
tnony,  by  which  the  noble  youths  who  were  deftined 
for  war  received  their  firft  arms,  the  cuftom  was 
known  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne^  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century.  That 
emperor  fent  to  Aquitain  for  his  fon  Louis,  and 
prefented  him  with  a  fivord,  and  all  the  equipage 
of  a  warrior.  William  of  Malmelbury  mentions 
that  about  the  fame  time.  King  Alfred  prefented 
his  grandfon  Athelftan  with  a  fword,  and  a  rich  belt 
with  a  crimfon  robe,  as  the  enfigns  of  knighthood. 
But  if  we  look  upon  chivalry  as  a  dignity,  M-hich 
gave  the  firft  military  rank,  atid  which  jvas  confer- 
red by  a  particular  kind  of  inveftiture,  attended 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  ratified  by  a  fo 
lemn  oath,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  it  to  a 
more  remote  period  than  the  eleventh  century. 

France  claims  the  honour  of  giving  this  inftitu* 
lion  its  fpecific  charad:er  at  the  time  when  that 
kingdom  was  recovering  from  the  diforders,  which 
followed  the  extinClion  of  the  fecond  race  of  its 
motiarchs.  The  royal  authority  began  again  to  be 
refpefted,  laws  were  enaCbed,  corporations  were 
founded,  and  the  numerous  fiefs  held  by  the  great 
barons  under  the  crown,  were  governed  with  greater 
regularity.  In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  fovereigns 
and  great  barons  were  defirous  of  flreugtheniog  the 
feudal  ties  by  adding  to  the  ceremony  of  doing 
homage,  that  of  giving  arms  to  their  young  vafTals, 
previous  to  their  firft  axilitary  expeditions.     It  is 

highly 
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highly  probable,  that  by  conferring  the  fame  dif-. 
tinfiion  upon  other  perfons,  who  did  not  hold  any 
lands  under  them-,   but   who  qfFered  their- fervices 
from  motives  of  efteem,  or  the  defire  of  military 
renown,    the  fovereigns  and  great   barons  availed* 
themfelves  of  this  expedient  to  fecure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  new  warriors,  who  were  ready  to  follow  their 
ftandard  upon  'all  occafions,  when  they  could  only 
rely  upon  their  own  dependants  to  ferve  them  in 
certain  diftrifls  for  a  limited  time.    They  received 
with  joy  thefe  brave  volunteers,  who,  by  increafing 
their  forces,  gave  additional  ftrength  to  their  govern- 
ment;   and   as   every    knight  could   create    other 
knights,  the  fovereign  exercifed  his  privilege  with- 
out exciting  jealoufy.     Every  gentleman,  who  was 
defigned  for  the  profeffion  of  arms,  was  trained  by  a 
long  preparatory  courfe  of  difcipline  and  fervice  in 
fome  noble  family,  and  was  during  his  youth  the 
companion  of  fome  warrior  of  renown.     The  cere- 
monies which  attended  his  knighthood  were  folemn 
and    impreffive.     They  combined  the  rites   of  re- 
ligion with  the  forms  of  feudal  duty ;  and  refembled 
the  mode  of  admitting  a  profelyte  into  the  Church 
by  baptifm,  as  well  as  that  of  a  vaiTal  doing  homage 
,  for  a  fief.     The  candidate  for  this  diftinQ;ion,  ac-' 
companied  by  his  fponfors  and  his  prieft,  pafled  the 
night    previous    to    his  initiation    in   watching  his 
arms,  and  in  prayer.     The  next  mbrning  h?  repaired 
to  the   bath,  the  water  of  which  was  intended  to 
ferve  as  an  emblem  of  the  purity  of  his  profeiliou. 
He  then  walked   to  the  neareft  church,  clothed  in 
white  garments,  and  prefented  his  fword  to  the  m\^ 
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nifter  officiating  at  the  altar,  who  returned  it  to  him 
xi^ith  his  bleffing.  After  taking  the  accuftomed  oaths 
to  his  fovercign,  or  feudal  chief,  he  was  inveftcd  by 
the  attendant  knights  and  ladies  with  certain  parts 
of  his  armour.  He  was  firft  prefented  with  gilt 
fpurs',  a  coat  of  mail,  and  gauntlets;  and  laftly, 
he  was  begirt  with  a  fword.  The  fovereign  then, 
riling  from  the  throne,  conferred  upon  him,  while 
Icneeling,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  by  giving  him 
three  ftrokes  with  the  flat  part  of  a  drawn  fworcl 
upon  his  ihoulders  or  neck.  He  then  faluted  the 
young  warrior,  and  pronounced  thefe  M^ords:  "  Iq 
the  name  of  God,  of  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George, 
I  make  thee  a  knight :  be  brave,  bold,  and  loyal." 
His  horfe  and  the  remaining  part  of  his  armour  were 
afterwards  prefented  to  him,  and  the  ceremony  vva3 
concluded  with  a  coftly  banquet, 

Important  and  numerous  were  the  privileges  at-r 
tached  to  this  profeffion  of  arms,  and  its  duties 
were  at  once  arduous  and  indifpenfable,  To  protect 
the  ladies  was  an  eflential  part  of  them.  Inca- 
pable of  taking  arms,  they  would  frequently  in 
fuch  uncivilized  times  have  feen  their  lands  become 
a  prey  to  fome  tyrannical  neighbour,  or  have  hacj 
their  reputation  blafted  by  the  breath  of  calumny, 
jf  fome  jcnight  had  not  come  forward  in  their  de-* 

1  *^  Efquires  were  not  allowed  to  wear  any  gold  in  their  dref-?, 
although  knights  were  from  hence,  as  well  as  from  wearing  gilf 
foujrs,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  •(  EquUcs  Aurati," 

J^oird  Lyttleton,  Hen.  Ih  v.  2.  p.  2Sff. 
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fence.  To  the  fuccour  of  the  diftrefled,  the  pro- 
tefilion  of  orphans,  the  deliverance  of  captives,  and 
the  chaftifement  of  oppreflbrs,  tlie  knight  like  wife 
dedicated  his  fword  and  his  life.  If  he  failed  in  a 
fcrupulous  attention  to  thefe  duties,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  deferting  the  moft  folenin  obligations,  and 
w'as  degraded  with  public  marks  of  difgrace.  If  he 
performed  them,  he  was  regarded  as  an  honour  to 
his  profelfion,  and  his  renown  was  fpread  over  every 
part  of  Europe. 

.  In  the  character  of  a  true  knight  during  the 
golden  age  of  chivalry,  we  behold  an  affemblage 
of  virtues,  which  command  our  efteem  and  admi- 
ration, and  confer  honour  upon  human  nature. — 
His  deportment  was  noble,  and  his  manners  con- 
defcending  and  gracious  to  all.  His  promife  was 
inviolable  and  facred ;  his  love  of  arms  was  foftened 
by  the  refinements  of  courtefy,  the  fair  offspring 
of  that  noble  fociety,  which  he  enjoyed  in  the 
caftles  of  the  great.  His  profeffions  of  attachment 
and  fervice  were  invariably  fincere ;  he  was  as  am- 
bitious to  render  his  name  illuftrious  by  affability, 
probity,  and  generofity,  as  by  the  number  of  his 
expeditions,  trophies,  and  viftories.  By  fuch  condu6t 
were  tbofe  knights  diftinguiftied,  whom  their  con- 
temporaries regarded  as  the  faireft  ornaments  of 
chivalry,  and  whofe  renow^n  has  been  tranfmittfed 
through  all  fucceeding  ages.  Such  were  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney, 

Edzaard 
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Edward  the  Black  Prince,  fo  called  from  the 
colour  of  bis  armour^  was  the  elde(t*fon  of  King 
Edward  the  IIL  the  great  conqueror  of  France. 
At  the  age  of  feventeen,  he  commanded  the  firft 
line  of  the  Engliih  army,  at  the  memorable  battle 
of  Crecy.  When  the  fight  raged  with  the  greateft 
heat,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  folicited  the  kmg  to 
fend  fuccours  to  his  fon.  "  Tell  my  fon,"  faid  he, 
**  that  I  referve  the  honour  of  the  day  for  him ; 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  Ihow  himfelf  worthy  of 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  I  fo  lately  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  will  be  able,  without  my 
affiftaqce,  to  repel  the  enemy.**  The  event  juftified 
this  expectation ;  the  vi3:ory  of  the  Engliih  was 
complete,  and  the  king  on  his  return  to  the  camp, 
flew  into  tlie  arms  of  the  prince,  apd  exclaimed, 
**  My  brave  fon,  perfevere  in  your  honourable  courfe; 
you  are  my  fon,  for  valiantly  have  you  acquitted 
yourfelf  to-day ;  you  have  proved  yourfelf  worthy 
of  empire,'* 

At  the  battle  of  PoiCliers,  fought  ten  years  after, 
the  Black  Prince  commanded  the  fmall  army  of  the 
Englifh,  and  obtained  a  decifive  vi6tory  over  the 
great  multitudes  of  the  French  and  their  allies. 
John,  king  of  France,  was  taken  prifoner ;  and  the 
behaviour  he  experienced,  fhowed  the  admirable 
heroifm  of  the  conqueror.  Edward  was  27  years 
of  age,  and  not  yet  cooled  from  the  fury  of  the 
battle,  elated  by  as  extraordinary  and  as  unex* 
peeled  fuccefs  as  had  ever  crowned  the  arms  of 
liny  general.    He  came  forth  to  meet  the  captive 
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king  with  expreflions  of  regard  and  iympathy ;  ad* 
xniniftered  comfort  to  him ;  paid  him  the  tribute  due 
to  his  valour,  and  afcribed  his  own  vi£);ory  to  a 
fuperior  providence,  which  controls  the  efforts  of 
human  force  and  prudence.  A  m&gnificent  repaft 
was  prepared  in  his  tent  for  the  prifoner,  and  be 
ferved  himfelf  the  royal  captive's  table,  as  if  he 
had  been  one  of  his  retinue.  He  refufed  to  take  a 
place  at  the  table;  all  his  father's  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  of  France  were  forgotten,  and  John  ia 
captivity  received  the  honours  of  a  king,  which 
were  refufed  when  he  was  feated  on  the  throne. 
The  French  prifoners,  conquered  by  this  elevation 
of  mind,  more  than  by  their  late  difcomliture^  burft 
into  tears  of  joy  and  admiration. 

The  Prince  conduced  his  royal  prifoner  to  Bor* 
deaux,  concluded  a  two  years  truce  with  France, 
and  foon  after  landed  at  Soiithwark,  where  he  was 
met  by  a  great  concourfe  of  people  of  all  ranks. 
*'  His  prifoner,  John  king  of  France,  was  clad  in 
royal  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  white  fteed,  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  its  iize  and  beauty,  and  the  rich- 
nefs  of  its  furniture.  The  conqueror  rode  by  his 
fide  in  meaner  attire,  and  carried  by  a  black  palfry. 
In  this  filuation,  more  glorious  than  all  the  infolent 
parade  of  a  Roman  triumj)h,  he  paifed  through  the 
ftreets  of  London,  and  prefented  the  King  of  France 
to  his  father,  who  received  him  with  the  fame  cour- 
tefy,  as  if  he  had  been  a  neighbouring  potentat<e  that 
had  voluntarily  come  to  pay  him  a  friendly  vifit.  It 
)3  impo0ible,  on  reflefbuig  on  this  noble  conduft, 

not 
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not  to  perceive  the  advantages  which  refulted  from 
the  otherwile  whimiical  principles  of  Chivalry,  and 
which  gave,  even  in  thofe  rude  times,  fome  fupe* 
liority  even  over  people  of  a  more  cultivated  age 
iind  nation'.'^   * 

The  Chevalier  Bayardy  the  valorous  arnl  faithful 
companion  of  Charles  the  8th,  Louis  the  12th,  and 
francis  the  lit,  kings  of  France^,  in  their  wars, 
fiourillied  at  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century. 
After  taking  the  city  of  Breffe,  he  received  a  larg^ 
Hun  from  his  hofi,  for  faving  his  boufe  from  being 
plundered.  Of  this  money  he  generoully  made  si 
prefent  to  bis  two  daughters  who  brought  it.  In 
the  following  winter  he  was  quartered  at  Grenpble, 
near  a  young  lady  of  good  family,  but  of  indigent 
-circnmftances ;  her  beauty  inflamed  bis  love,  and 
Jier  fituation  gave  him  hopes  of  being  able  to  gratify 
it  Her  mother,  urged  by  poverty,  accepted  his 
.propofals,  and  compelled  her  rclu6lant  daughter  to 
vifit  him.  As  foon  as  ilie  was  introduced  into  his 
prefcnce,  ftie  threw  herfelf  iat  his  feet,  and  with 
ftreaming  eyes  b^fought  him  not  to  diflionour  an 
unfortuna^  damfel,  whom  it  M^as  more  conliftent 
with  a  perfon  of  his  virtuous  charafter  to  proteQ;. 
^*  Rife,'"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  ^'  you  fllall  quit 
this  place  as  innocent  as  you  entered  it,  but  more 
fortunate.  Jle  inftantly  conducted  her  home,  re-» 
proved  her  mother,  and  gave  the  daughter  a  mar- 
IWge  portion  of  600    piftoles,     This   conqueft  be 

'  {iuQic,  voU  iii.  p.  4&0, 
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gained  over  himfdfat  the  age  of  twenty- fix,  when 
in  the  fituation  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus,  hq 
T^as  moft  expofed  to  temptation,  as  "  juvenis  Sc 
coelebs,  &  viftor."  At  the  battle  of  Marignaa 
jtgainft  the  Swifs,  in  1515,  he  fought  by  the  fide 
of  Francis  the  1ft,  and  fo  ifnprefled  wg^s  that  mo* 
narch  with  the  high  opinion  of  his  prowefs,  that 
lie  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Being  once  aiked  what  pofleffions  a  nobleman  had 
beft  leave  to  his  fon,  he  replied,  *'  fuch  as  are  leaft 
expofed  to  the  power  of  time  or  human  force — 
Wifdom  and  Virtue''  At  the  retreat  of  the  French 
at  Rebec,  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  with  his 
laft  breath  requefted  his  Efquire  to  inform  the  king, 
^*  that  the  only  regret  he  felt  on  leaving  the  world, 
was  that  he  could  ferve  him  no  longer."  He  thea 
requefted  to  be  placed  under  a  tree  facing  the 
enemy  and  then  expired.  He  was  called  the 
♦*  Knight  without  fear  and  withoiit  reproach,"  and 
no  one  could  have  a-  better  cl^iim  to  fo  excellent  a 
pharafler. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney y  defcended  from  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland  by  the  mother's  fide,  was 
born  at  Penfliurft,  in  Kent^  J  584,  and  died  at 
the  early  age  of  32.  Curing  his  education,  firft 
at  Shrewibury,  and  afterwards  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Oxford,  he  made  an  aftonifliing  progrefs  in  all 
branches  of  learning.  His  conduCl  was  upon  all 
occafions  fuch  as  did  honour  to  a  true  Knight. — 
Jle  could  not  brook  the  Icaft  affront,  even  from 
perfons  pf  the  higheft  rank,  as  be  proved  by  his 
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fpirited  behaviour  to  the  haughty  Earl  of  Oxford, 
a  nobleman  very  high  in  the  favour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  This  quarrel  occafioned  his  retirement 
from  court,  during  Avhich  he  wrote  his  Romance 
called  Arcadia^  which  he  dedicated  to  his  lillery 
the  countefs  of  Pembroke.  At  the  grand  tourna- 
ment held*  in  1581 1  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  M'hen  he  came  to  London  to  folicit 
thft  Queen  in  marriage.  Sir  Philip  went  through  his 
feats  of  arms  with  great  abilityi  and  gained  lingular 
commendation.  Such  was  his  fame  for  relieving  all 
who  were  in  diftrefs,  .that  when  the  Spaniards  had 
feized  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  Don  Antonio,  the 
chief  competitor  for  the  crown,  appb'ed  to  him 
for  his  afliftance.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Flulhing,  one  of  the  towns  delivered  by  the  Dutch 
to  the  Queen,  and  in  feveral  aftions  with  the  enemy 
behaved  with  extraordinary  courage,  and  with  fuch 
mature  judgment,  as  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
mod  experienced  commanders* 

His  high  renown  and  great  deferts  were  fo 
well  known  throughout  Europe,  that  he  was  put 
in  nomination  for  the  crown  of  Poland  upon  the 
death  of  Stephen  Batori,  but  the  Queen  refufed  to 
further  his  promotion.  On  the  22d  of  September, 
1586,  being  fent  out  to  intercept  a  convoy  that  was 
advancing  to  Zutphen,  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade, 
and  received  a  fatal  wound  in  the  thigh.  In  his 
fad  progrefs  from  the  field  of  battle,  pafling  by  the 
reft  of  the  army,  where  his  uncle,  Robert  Earl  of 
Lciic^lter  was,  and  being  thirfty  with  exceffive  lofs 

of 
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tf  blood,  he  called  for  drinks  which  was  foon 
brought  him :  but  as  he  was  putting  the  bottle  to 
his  mouth,  he  faw  a  poor  foldier  carried  along,  who 
had  been  wounded  at  the  fame  time,  eagerly  fixmg 
his  eyes  upon  it  As  foon  as  Sir  Philip  perceived 
his  inclination,  he  delivered  the  bottle  to  him  with 
thefe  words — '^  Thy  neceffitj  is  greater  than  mine." 
This  a8:ion  difcovered  a  difpoiition  fo  tender,  a  mind 
fo  fortified  againil  pain,  a  heart  fo  overflowing  with 
generofity  to  relieve  diftreis  in  oppofition  to  the  moil 
urgent  call  of  his  own  neceifities,  that  none  can  read 
a  detail  of  it  without  the  higheft  admiration.  Find- 
ing himfelf  paft  all  hope  of  recovery,  he  prepared 
for  death  with  the  greateft  compofure,  and  aflembled 
the  clergymen  of  divers  nations,  before  whom  he 
made  a  full  confeifion  of  his  Chriftian  faith.  The 
doling  fcene  of  his  life,  was  the  parting  with  his 
brother,  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  of  whom  he  took  leave 
in  thefe  words, — "  Love  my  memory,  cheriih  my 
friends ;  their  faith  to  me  may  aifure  you  they  are 
iincere :  but  above  all,  govei^n  your  will  and  affec- 
tions by  the  will  and  word  of  your  Creator,  in  me 
beholding  the  end  of  the  world,  with  all  her  va- 
nities." As  he  had  been  during  his  life  belovedj^ 
admired,  and  almoil  idolized  by  all  ranks  of  men, 
fo  was  his  death  moil  deeply  lamented.  He  was 
the  faireft  flower  of  Chivalry,  the  bright  jewel  of 
an  illuitrious  court,  and  a  pattern  of  fuperior  excel- 
lence, even  in  an  age  of  heroes. 

A  knight  was  always  known  by  a  device  on  his 
ihield,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  blazonry,  which 

were 
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were  allulive  to  feme  of  hb  martial  exploits.  Great 
honours  were  paid  to  him  after  his  deceafe,  particu- 
larly if  he  was  flain  in  battle.  Uis  funeral  was  moiOk 
folemn  and  very  fully  attended.  Jiia  fword^  helmet^ 
fpurs,  gauntlets,  and  armorial  enfigns,  were  fuf- 
J>emled  over  the  hallowied  fpot  of  hi$  interment^  or 
his  cenotaph.  His  fplendid  tomb,  graced  with  bis 
edigy,  and  marked  with  a  fuitable  infcription,  was 
confidered  as  a  tribute  of  rcfpeft  to  his  virtues,  and 
an  incentive  to  inflame  the  youthful  warrior  to  trea<ji 
tlie  fame  path  of  valour  and  renown. 

Chivalry  was  indebted  tp  religion,  for  much  of 
the  ardour  with  which  its  votaries  were  animated. 
During:  its  flourishinsr  fiate,  no  inftitution  could  ob- 
lain  credit>  unlefs  confecrated  by  the  Church,  and 
cl€)fely  interwoven  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
times.  To  the  incentives  of  zeal,  was  added  the 
fpirit  of  gallantry.  The  youthfnl  knight,  previous 
to  his  going  fortli  upo;i  any  warlike  expedition,  de- 
voted himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  fome  lady,  who  was 
ufually  the  objefl;  of  his  ardent  love.  It  was  his 
moft  lively  hope  that  her  fmilesaad  her  hand  would 
reward  his  valour :  he  bore  her  device  upon  his 
arms;  to  her  he  confecrated  his  trophies;  and  to 
gain  her  favour,  he  was  ready  upon  all  occaiions 
to  meqt  danger,  and  fhed  his  blood.  This  palliort 
was  the  keeneft  incitement  to  .his  heroic  aftiojos^ 
and  fired  his  mind  with  unabating  eothufiafm^ 
Amid  foreign  invafion  or  domeftic  feuds,  where 
^the  oppofing  barons  and  their  vaflals  encountered 
each  other  in  the  hotteft  engagements  ;  the  faithful 
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knight,  as  he  couched  his  lance,  and  rulhed  to  meet 
the  foe,  invoked  the  miftrefs  of  his  heart,  and  glo^ 
ried  by  fuch  achievements  to  render  himfelf  wortiiy 
of  her  regard.  When  peace  brought  a  Ihort  in- 
terval of  repofe,  and  rival  knights  contended  in  the 
joufts  and  tournaments,  the  applauding  lady  often 
adjudged  the  prizes  to  the  victorious  champions* 
In  the  lofty  hall  decked  with  banners  and  trophies 
of  war,  when  the  banquet  was  given  to  tlic  jocund 
train  of  nobles,  and  their  gallant  companions  in 
arms ;  the  harp  and  the  fongs  of  the  minftrel  re^ 
founded  the  praifes  of  the  fair ;  and  every  pageant 
and  celebrity  concurred  to  keep  the  mind  in  the  laa^ 
direSion  to  its  beloved  objeft. 

The  ambition  of  pleafing  a  favourite  lady,  and  of 
being  worthy  to  be  confidered  as  her  champion, 
was  a  motive  which  ftimulated  a  knight  to  the  moft 
daring  aflions.  Many  inftances  are  recorded  in  tlie 
hiftory  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  height  to  which 
this  romantic  gallantry  arofe.  It  was  not  unufual 
for  a  knight  in  the  midft  of  a  battle  or  a  fiege,  to 
challenge  his  enemy  to  fingle  combat,  and  refer  to 
the  decifion  of  arms  the  tranfcendent  beauty  of  their 
ladies.  A  folemn  duel  of  thirty  knights  againft 
thirty  was  fought  between  Sir  Bembrough,  an  Eng- 
•lilhman,  and  l5eaumonoir,  a  Breton  of  the  party  of 
Charles  de  Blois.  The  knights  came  into  the  field, 
and  before  the  combat  began,  Beaumonoir  called 
out,  th^t  it  would  be  feen  that  day  xtko  had  the 
fairejl  mijireffes.  After  a  bloody  combat,  the  Bre- 
tons prevailed,  and  gained  for  tfieir  pri^e,  full  liberty 

to 
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to  boa(t  of  the  beauty  of  their  ladies.  It  is  remark^ 
able,  as  it  (hows  the  fpirit  which  chivalry  infpiredi 
that  Sir  Robert  KnoUes  and  Sir  Hugh  CaWeriey^ 
generals  of  high  renown,  both  drew  their  fwords  ia 
this  ridiculous  conteft  *• 

We  have  before  obferved  that  the  treatment  of 
women  in  Greece  and  Rome  was  rigid  and  degrad- 
ing:   they  had  few  attentions  paid  to  them,    and 
were  allowed  to  take  little  (bare  in    the  general 
intercourfe  of  life.     The  northern  nations,  on  the 
contrary,    paid   a  kind  of   religious   veneration  to 
the  female  fex,  confidered  them  as  endowed  with 
fuperior  and  even   divine   qualities,    gave  them  a 
feat  in  their    public  councils,    and  followed  their 
ftandard  to  battle.     They  introduced  into  the  weft 
of  Europe  the  refpe6lful  gallantry  of  the  north ;  and 
this  benevolence  of  fentiment  was  cherifhed    and 
matured  by  the  inftitution  of  chivalry.     A  female 
of  rank,  inftead  of  having  only  a  retired  place  ia 
fociety,    was   brought  forward   into   a  confpicuous 
point  of  view;  Ihe  became  the  umpire  of  valour, 
tlie  arbitrefs  of  vi£lory,   and  at  once  the  incentive 
and  the  reward  of  courageous  actions.     Naturally 
elated  at  beholding  the  power  of  her  charms,  Ihe 
became  worthy  of  the  heroifm  which  Ihe  infpired, 
improved  in  the  dignity  of  her  charafter,  and  formed 
her  fentiments  upon  the  pure  principles  of  honour. 
The  diftinguilhed  prowefsof  the  knight  was  counter- 
balanced  by  the  ftrifb  and  ipotlefs  chaftity  of  the 

f  Hume)  vol.ii. 
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lady,  and  thefe  virtues  long  contiriued  to  douriterfanc^ 
and  to  reward  each  other :  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  modes,  the  habits,  and  the  circumftances  of  the 
times,  and  found  ample  room  for  growth  and  ex- 
panfion  in  the  baronial  ftates^ 

It  hath  been  through  all  ages  ever  fcen, 

That  with  the  praife  of  anus  and  chivalry 

The  prize  of  beauty  ilill  hath  joined  been; 

And  that  for  reafon's  fpecial  privity: 

For  either  doth  on  other  much  rely  ; 

For  he  me  feems,  moft  fit  the  fair  to  ferve, 

That  can  her  bed  defend  from  villainy; 

And  (he  moil  fit  his  fervice  doth  deferve 

That  faired  is,  and  from  her  faith  will  ncircr  fwerve^ 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  the  inftitution  of  chivalry 
Mere  blended  valour,  humanity,  juftice,  honour,  cour- 
tefy,  and  gallantry.  Their  combined  effeflts  were 
foon  vifible  in  the  manners  of  a  martial  age.  The 
horrors  of  war  were  foftened,  when  humanity  begart 
to  be  efteemed  the  ornament  of  knighthood.  More 
Gondefcenfion  and  more  affability  were  introduced, 
when  courtefy  was  recommended  as  the  moft  ami- 
able of  knightly  virtues.  A  ftriO;  adherence  to 
truth,  with  the  moft  religious  attention  to  every  en- 
gagement, became  the  diftinguifliing  charaCleriftic  of 
every  gentleman,  becaufe  chivalry  w^as  regarded  as 
the  fchool  of  honoun  It  is  the  remark  of  the  ex- 
cellent hiftorian,  to  whom  I  confefs  myfeW  under 
fingular  obligations  in  purfuing  this  and  fimilar  in* 
quirieSi  '^Ihat,  perhaps,  the  humanity  which  accom« 

•  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  quoted  by  MnTytlcn 
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panics  all  the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  of 
galUmtrj/j  and  the  point  of  honour^  the  three  chief 
circumftances,  which  diftinguilh  modern  from  ancient 
manners,  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  meafure  to 
this  whimficat  inftitution  "." 

« 
The    claffical  reader    cannot    fail   to  be  ftruck 

-n  ith  the  coincidence  in  the  political  ftate  of  ancient 
Greece,  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  and  the  condition 
of  the  feudal  times.  The  military  ardour  of  his 
heroes  are  fimilar  to  that  of  the  barons.  What  are 
Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Jafon,  wandering  over  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world  in  learch  of  adventures,  and 
conquering  giants  and  monfters,  but  knigbts-errani, 
and  the  exaCl  counterparts  of  Sir  Launcelot,  Amadis 
de  Gaul,  and  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chriftendom? 
Courage,  Generofity,  Courtefy,  and  Hofpitality,  were 
the  virtues  common  to  them  all. 

The  difpofitions  and  fentiments  which  chivalry 
produced,  were  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  they  conti- 
nued to  predominate  long  after  its  fpirit  had  evapo- 
rated, and  the  inftitution  had  become  an  objc6l  of 
neglcft  and  ridicule.  Generofity  and  a  love  of  en- 
terprife,  the  qualities  to  which  it  owed  its  birth, 
when  once  dh'ected  to  objefits  that  interefted  the 
affeftions,  were  not  likely  to  be  fliort  in  their  dura- 
tion, or  partral  in  then*  cfFefts.  The  refined  affidui- 
ties  of  men  naturally  direfted  the  attention  of 
women  to  themfelves,  els  well  as  to  their  admirers ; 

•  Kobcrlfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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and  this  circumftance  produced  a  gradual  improve- 
tnent  in  female  education.  The  men,  quitting  the 
formality  of  the  feudal  times,  and  the  hyperbolical 
ftyle  of  making  love,  of  which  many  curious  in- 
flances  may  be  found  in  the  old  romances,  became 
lefs  artificial  in  their  compliments,  and  foftef  in 
their  manners.  Women  grew  fenfible  of  the  import* 
ance  of  mental  improvement,  and  of  heightening  the 
charms  of  nature  with  elegant  accomplilhments,  and 
the  graces  of  affability  and  complaifance. 

Thus  has  a  great  change  of  matinerjl  been  ef- 
fected, by  following  up  a  leading  principle  of  the 
inititution   of  chivalry,    and   giving   a   confpicuous 
place  to  the  female   fex  in  the  ranks  of  fociety.— 
The  paflion  of  love,  purified  by  delicacy,  has  been 
heightened  by  the  pleafures  of  fentiment  and  imagi- 
nation ;  the  fphere  of  converfation  has  been  enlarged 
and  meliorated ;  it  has  gained  more  propriety^  more 
vivacity,  more  wit,  and  more  variety;  focial  inter- 
courfe  h2Cr1>€en  divefted  of  formality,  and  is  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  true  politcnefs.     It  has  opened 
new  fources  of  fatisfa£bion  to  the  underftanding,  and 
afforded  new  delicrhts  to  the  heart.     The  merit  of 
the  fexes  has  been  raifed,  they  have  become  better* 
entitled  to  the  eftcem  of  each  other ;  the  charafilers 
both  of  men  and  women  have  been  marked  by  more 
amiable  qualities,  and  tlie  (lock  of  refined  pleafures 
and  focial  hapfHnefs  has  been  very  considerably  in^ 
creafed^ 
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IV.  The  Reformation  of  ReligioTK 

There  is  perhaps  no  occurrence  recorded  in  ft^ 
annals   of  mankind,    fmce  the    firft  publication  of 
C'hriftianity,  m  hich  has  had  fo  confiderable  an  influ- 
ence in  vindicating  the  rights  of  confcienc^  in  libe* 
rating  the  powers  of  the  raind  from  the  tyranny  of 
faperftition,  and  in  the  promotion  of  general  know- 
ledge, as  the  Reformation  of  religion  in  the  fi&teentb 
century.     Previous  to  this  aufpicious  event,  all  Ea- 
rope  bowed  beneath  the    yoke  of   the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  trembled  at  khe  name  of  her  fovereigns. 
The  laws,  wliich  were  iffued  from  the  Vatican  by  the 
Popes,  held  emperors,  kings,  and  all  their  fubje&s^ 
in  tl>e  chains  of  obedience,  or  rather  of  flavery ;  and 
to  refift  their  authority,  or  to  examine  their  reafoi> 
ableneie,  required  a  vigour  of  underftanding,  and  an 
energy  of  charafter,  of  which  for  many  ages  few  ex^ 
amples  were  to  be  found.     Waldus  in  the  twelfth 
century^  WicklifF  in  the  fourteenth,  and  John  Uuia, 
and  Jerom  of  Prague,  his  friend  and  difciple,  in  the 
fifteenth,  had  inveiglied  againft  the  errors  of  Popery 
with  great  boldncfs,  and  expofed  them  with  great 
ingenuity:  bat  their  attempts  to  inftruQ  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant  aifd  illiterate   were  premature  and 
ineffeftual.      Such  feeble  lights,   incapable   of  dif- 
pelling    the    thick    darknefs,    which   enveloped  the 
Church,  were  foon  extinguiftied  :  at  length,  however, 
it  was  the  gracious  a6l  of  Providence  to  raife  up 
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Martix  Huther,   as  the  choien  inftrumcnt  of  its 
aulpicious  defigns  ^ 

This  great  Reformer  was  born  of  poor  parents 
at  Eifleben  in  Saxonv.  He  received  a  learned  edu- 
cation,  and  in  his  youth  difcovered  great  acutenefs 
and  vigour  of  underftanding.  He  firft  devoted  hinir 
felf  to  a  monaftic  life  in  a  convent  of  Aucruftiniaa 
friars,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  by  Frederic, 
cleQor  of  Saxony,  profdfor  of  philofophy  and  the- 
ology in  the  new  univerfity  of  Wittcniberg.  Hav- 
ing found  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  had  long  been 
negle€led,  in  the  library  of  his  convent,  he  aban- 
doned all  other  purfuits^  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Scriptures.  The  pure  light  of  revela- 
tion beamed  upon  his  mind — he  faw  that  Chrilti- 
anity  was  not  to  be  learned  from  the  writings  of  the 
ichoolmen,  or  the  decrees  of  general  councils,  but 
from  the  aut-hority  of  the  Sacred  Writings  alone.  An 
opportunity  was  foon  afforded  him  of  Ihewing  his 
zeal  for  truth,  and  his  ardour  for  its  propagation. 
The  Dominican  monks  were  at  that  time  employed 
by  pope  Leo  X.  to  fell  indulgences  for  all  oft'ences  and 
crimes,  for  the  purpofe  of  recruiting  his  exhaufted 
treafury.  Luther,  with  great  ftrength  of  argument, 
preached  againft  the  irregularity  of  their  lives,  and 
the  vicious  tendency  of  their  do£li  ines ;  and  he  re- 
prefented  to  the  people  the  extreme  danger  of  rely- 
ing for  falvation  on  any  other  means  than  thofe  ap- 
pointed by  the  word  of  God.     The  more  he  ex- 

*  See  lutcrpreter  of  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  4th  ecliu 
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amined  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  its 
(empire  over  the  reafon  and  confcience  of  mankind, 
the  more  he  afcertained  their  weaknefs.     The  diC- 

,  ■  -  '  # 

covery  of  one  errdr  naturally  led  him  to  the  detec- 
tion of  others ;  and  from  refuting  the  extravagant 
tenets  concerning  indulgencies,  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
pofe  fuch  as  \vere  maintained  refpe&ing  pilgrimages 
and  penances,  the  jnterceffion  and  the  worihip  of 
faints,  the  abufes  of  auricular  confeffion,  the  exift- 
ence  of  purgatory,  and  many  other  do&rines  of  the 
fame  kind,  ^'hich  have  no  foundation  in  Scripture. 
JHlis  arguments  made  a  dfeep  impreffion  upon  his 
hearers,  and  his  fame  was  foon  fpread  not  only 
through  Germany,  but  various  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

At  the  fame  time  that  by  his  iermons  he  was 
jdiffufing  the  principlps  of  the  reformation,  and  his 
writings  contributed  iDaterially  to  the  fanae  purr 
pofe,  nothing  proved  more  fatal  to  the  interefts  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  more  fubverfive  of  Us  opir 
nions,  than  his  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Gerr 
man  language.  The  copies  of  it  were  rapidly  dif?- 
perfed,  and  perufed  with  the  greateft  avidity  by  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks.  They  were  aftgniihed  at  difcoverr 
ing  how  contrary  the  precepts  of  the  great  Authof 
of  their  religion  were  to  the  comments  and  the  iur 
ventions  of  thofe  who  had  fo  long  pretended  to  be 
the  faithful  interpreters  of  his  Word.  Jiaving  noif 
in  their  own  hands  the  genuine  rule  of  faith,  they 
thought  themfelves  qualified  to  judge  of  the  efta- 
^ifhcd  opinions,   aod  to  pronounce  whether  'they 
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were  conformable  to  the  fiandard  of  Scripture,  or 
deviated  from  it.  The  advantages  which  Vefulted 
from  this  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  encouraged  the 
advocates  for  the  reformation  in  other  countries  to 
follow  this  example  :  and  by  publifliing  the  Bible  in 
their  refpe&ive  languages,  they  materially  promoted 
the  general  caufe^ 

Luther  has  been  accufed  by  the  Catholic  writers, 
of  exceffive  love  of  wine,  and  following  the  fports  of 
the  field ;  and  he  fhocked  their  prejudices  by  marrj^- 
ing  a  nun.  His  followers,  however,  inform  us,  that 
'Jae  was  a  man  of  the  ftrifteft  temperance,  that  he 
drank  nothing  but  water,  and  that  he  would  occa- 
fionally  faft  two  or  three  days  together,  and  then  eat 
a  herring  and  fome  bread  \ 

He  had  the  fatisfaclion  to  receive  the  moft  im- 
portant affiftance  from  men  of  abilities  and  learning, 
Melanfthon,  famed  for  his  genius,  learning,  mode- 
ration, and  piety,  was  the  author  of  the  confcflion  of 
Auglburg,  prefented  by  the  Proteftants  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  at  the  diet  held  in  that  place. 
Bucer  introduced  the  doctrines  of  Luther  into  the 
imperial  cities  upon  the  Rhine ;  and  Olaus  diflemi- 
nated  them  with  equal  zeal  in  Sweden,  his  native 
country,     JZuinglius  and  Calvin,  men  not  inferior  to 

y  Hobertfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  113,  Sec,  Hiftory  of 
Bfodcrn  Europe,  vol.ii.  p.  Ipi,  &c.  Gilpin's  Lives  of  the  Jlc- 
forxners,     Burnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation. 

*  Seward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  p.  82,  &c.  See  other  anecdotes 
of  kirn  by  tbc  fame  pkafing  coUedlor,  vol.3.  p/U2. 
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the  great  Reformer  bimfelf  in  ^eal  and  iatrepidityt 
were  a6live  in  Switzerland.    However  they  difagreed 
in  their  do6i;rineSy  they  united  in  their  oppofition  to 
Jhe  errors  of  the  fee  of  Rome.     The  objeQions  made 
by  the  Pope  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  VHI.  from  bis 
queen,  Catherine,  haftened  the  introduftion  of  the 
reformed  opinions   into  England.     Th^  acute  and 
learned  Erafmus  was  far  from  being  an  inconfider- 
^ble  coadjutor  to  Luther*     flis  nUtneroqs  works  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  new  do^ines. 
lie  confuted  many  of  the  Romiili  errors  with  great 
weight  of  argument  and  force  of  eloquencet     In  hi$ 
fatirical  writings,  like  wife,  he  held  up  to  deriiionthe 
frauds  praftifed  by  the  monks  to  impofe  upon  th^ 
credulity  of  the  people ;  ^nd  there  was  fcarcely  any 
error,  which  Luther  endeavoured  to  reform,  whicU 
had  not  been  treated  by  Erafmus,  either  with  cenr- 
fure  or  raillery.     Still  be  y^d^  candid  enough  to  con- 
fefs  that  he  mull  leave  to  the  great  Reformer  th^ 
glory  of  dying,  if  neceffary,  a  martyr  tp  his  opinions, 
^s  he  acknowledged  that  h}  cafe  of  perfegutionj  he 
had   not  courage  pnough  to-  brave  its  terrors,  but 
-  ihould  be  likely  to  follow  t{ip  example  pf  S^  Peter, 
who  denied  his  Lprd  % 

The  charafter  of  I^uther  w^s  fuch  as  beft  quar 
lificd  him  for  a  reformer,  at  the  particular  period 
when'  he  ftopd  forth  as  the  chpinpipn  of  the  Pro- 
(eft^nt  faith.     (li^  abilities  w^f^  of  the  firft  order, 

*  En^fini  Epi(l.  ^83.  See  an  excellent  apcount  of  Ihis  ac« 
(rompliihcd  fchojar  and  refined  (atiriil,  in  War^on  on  the  Genius 

pfPopc,  vol.  i.  p.  isr. 
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firong  by  nature,  and  improved  by  ftudy.     His  fanc- 
tity  of  life  was  conformable  to  the  pure  doflrine^^ 
which  he  taught.     His   diligence  in  detefiting  tli^ 
errors  of  his  opponents,  and  in  propagating  his  own 
opinions^  was  aftive  and  indefatigable.     He  had  an 
ftrdour  of  temper,  which  fometimes  broke  out  into 
vehemence  and  impetubfity ; — the  cffeQ;  of  his  cou- 
rage and  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  truth.     Erafmus  faid 
of  Luther,  that  God  had  beftowed  upon  mankind  fo 
violent  a  phyfician,  in  confequence  of  the  magnitude  ' 
q{  their  difeafes.     From  every  initance  of  oppolition 
bis  undaunted  fpirit  derived  freih  energy:  he  rea- 
dily obeyed  the  fummons  of  the  fovereign  Pontifl^ 
and  ftood  unmoved  before  his  legate,  prepared  as  he 
was,  not  to  retra3:,  but  to  juftify  his  opinions.     He 
afterwards  in  the  prefence  of  numerous  fpeClatoni 
burnt  the  bull  of  excommunication,  which  had  been 
ilTucd  againft  him.     Confcious  of  the  re£titude  of  his 
motives,  he  was  bold  to  aflert  and  prompt  to  exe^ 
cute  his  defigns-     In  his  controverfies  he  was  re- 
jgardlefs  of  the  rank  or  quality  of  his  opponents,  and 
treated  Henry  VHI.  one  of  the  greateft  potentates 
in  Europe,    with  the   fame   opprobrious  language, 
which  he  ufed  to  Tctzel,  or  Eccius,  the  ignoble  ad- 
vocates for  the  fee  of  Rome.    Had  he  been  lefs  harih 
and  fevere  in  his  cenfures,  and  lefs  vehement  in  his 
inve6lives,  he  would  not  have  fuited  the  rude  man- 
ners of  the  times.     Had  he  addreffed  his  country- 
men in  a  voice  of  ief^  authority  and  boldnefs,    he 
would  not  have  awakened  them  from  the  lethargy  of 
fuperftitipn,  in  which  they  were  entranced ;  and  if 
|ie  had  been  lels  confideqt  in  his  own  talents,  and 
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the  goodnefs  of  bis  caufe,  he  would  not  have  fpread 
bis  opinions  with  fuch  rapidity,  and  carried  them  to 
(iich  an  extent  Unaided  by  power,  and  unaffifted 
by  force  of  aims,  he  filook  the  throne  of  the  Popes, 
and  fubveited  a  great  part  of  the  vaft  fabric  of  their' 
ecclefiaftical  dominion.  This  difficult  taik  he  ac- 
compliflied  by  turning  the  current  of  public  opinion 
againft  it.  He  held  up  to  mankind  the  light  of  rea- 
fon  and  revelation,  and  enabled  them  to  expofef 
the  errors,  frauds,  and  ufurpations  of  tlie  fee  of 
Rome ;  and  he  taught  them  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
confcience,  and  of  the  Gofpel.  He  had  the  fatisfac* 
tion  of  living  to  fee  whole  provinces  and  kingdoms 
Bdopt  his  opinions  with  the  higheft  refpe€l,  and  fub'* 
fcribe  to  his  decifions  with  the  moft  implicit  defer- 
ence. He  was  liftened  to  with  that  attention,  which 
truth,  when  accompanied  by  novelty,  is  always  fure 
to  command.  And  by  an  inftance  of  divine  good- 
nefe,  particularly  fignal,  if  we  confider  tlie  ferocious 
manners,  and  intolerant  fpirit  of  his  enemies,  he  had 
the  happinefe  to  end  his  life  with  compofure  and 
j)eHce,  in  his  native  city,  in  the  midft  of  his  own  fa- 
mily. For  the  invaluable  favours  conferred  by  the 
great  Reformer  upon  his  own  age,  and  upon  all  pof- 
terity,  he  ftands  high  among  the  benefaftors  of  thfe 
human  race,  and  is  entitled  to  praifc,  gratitude,'  and 
veneration  ^ 

/ 

The  oppofition,  which  was  raifed  againft  the  rc^- 
formers,  produced  the  effe£b,  which  it  was  tl)e  defiga 

**  iNlariin  Luther  was  born  in  1483,  his  opinionft  were  widely 
fprcttd  iu  1618.     iic  died  iu  4546,  aged  63  years. 

of 
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of  tlieir  enemies  to   prevent.      Severe  ediCb,  and 
bloody  perfecutions,    brought  over   ma^y  converts 
to  a  more  mild  and  tolerant  fyftem,  fiided  as  it  was 
by  the  boldnefs  and  warmth  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
And  the  wit  and  learning  of  Erafmus  and  Melanc* 
thoti.     In  vain  did  Henry  VIII.  of  England  difplay 
liis  polemical  ikill^  and  obtain  the  title  of  Defender 
qf  the  Faith  from  Pope  Leo  X.  as  a  reward  for  his 
attack  on  Luther.     In  vain  were  repeated  diets  af- 
fcmbled  for  the  condemnation  of  his  opinions.     In 
vain  did  the  crafty  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  pope  Paul  II  I.  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  extirpating  what  they  ftigmatized 
with  the  name  of  herefy.     It  was  to  no  purpofe  that 
the  Proteftants  were  forbidden  under  the  moft  heavy 
penalties  to  teach  any  doftrine  contrary  to  the  de- 
crec$  of  the  council  of  Trent.     And  with  as  little 
/effeQ;  did  Queen  Mary,  in  a  fpirit  of  bigotry,  cruel 
and  infuriate,  commit  the  holy, martyrs  of  England 
to  tlie  flames.     Even  the  maflacre  on  St.*  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,    executed  by  order  of  the  fanguinaiy 
Charles  IX.   of   France,    produced  no   permanent 
injury  to  the   Proteftant  caufe.     The  fame   confe- 
quencjes  enfued,    which  had  originally  taken  place 
at  the  firft  publication  of  Chriftianity.     The  rage  of 
perfecution  tended  only  to  ftimulate   the  curiofity 
and  excite  the  compailion  of  mankind;  and  their 
inquiries  led  to  the  increafe  of  converts,  wherever 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  (hed. 

Many  caufes  led  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  reformed 
ppinions.     The  fchifms  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 

pro- 
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proOigate  chara^ers  of  the  Popes,  and  the  diflbluto 
lives  and  intolerance  of  tlie  Clergy,  iiad  made  the 
people  difguited  with  an  eftabiifliment,  which  under 
the  niaik  of  religion  encouraged  immorality,  by 
granting  indulgences  even  for  crimes. .  The  recent 
invention  of  printing  gave  a  rapid  circulation  to  the 
writings  of  the  reformers,  and  particularly  to  the  va- 
rious tranflations  of  the  Bible.  And  tlie  revival  of 
learning  conduced  to  open  the  minds  of  men  to  free 
inquiry,  and  critical  refearches.  Thus  did  the  pecu- 
liar circumitances  of  the  times,  and  the  favourable 
conjun£^ure  of  various  events,  unite  to  crown  the^ 
labours  of  Luther  with  fuccefs.  Nor  muft  we  ever 
lofe  fight  of  that  great  caufe^  into  which  all  the  reft 
may  be  refolved,  the  fupreine  direction  of  divine 
Providence,  which  at  this  aufpicious  period  (hed  the 
radiant  beams  of  its  goodnefs  upon  a  long- benighted 
world. 

The  Reformation  not  only  narrowed  the  domi- 
nions of  the  fovereign  Pontiffs,  but  obliged  them 
to  adopt  a  ditferent  mode  of  condu6l,  and  to  rule 
by  new  maxims  of  policy*  Their  behaviour  was 
bent  to  the  urgency  of  the  times:  from  having 
for  a  long  time  been  haughty  and  tyrannical,  they 
became  condefcending  and  gracious.  Ever  fince  the 
Reformation,  they  have  continued  to  govern  rather 
by  addrefs  and  management,  than  by  defpotic  au- 
thoritv :  and  fuch  has  been  the  decline  of  their 
power,  that  from  wielding  the  fceptre  of  Europe, 
and  being  the  arbiters  of  all  its  aiiuirs,  they  have 

nearly 
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nearly  been  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  petty  princes 
of  Italy  and  Germany. 

One  great  advantage  confequent  upon  the  Re- 
formation has  been  the  improvement  not  only  of 
its  advocates,  but  ever!  of  its  enemies,  in  learning, 
fcience,  and  arts.  It  was  found  expedient  thus  to 
combat  the  Reformers  with  their  own  weapons,  a.nd 
to  efface  the  cenfures  which  they  threw  upon  the 
ignorance  of  the  Papiils.  Hence  the  attention  of  the 
Romiih  Clergy  has  been  directed  to  the  cultivation 
of  ufeful  and  elegant  learning,  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  former  ages. 

Such  have  been  the  beneficial  confequences  of  a!ii 
event,  which,  in  a  political  as  well  as  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  is  a  diftins;ui(hed  objeft  of  regard  and 
admiration.  The  RefoiTnation  has  vindicated  the 
rights  of  reafon  and  confcieince ;  it  has  taught  tiie 
duty>  and  diffufed  the  bleffings  of  Toleration ;  and 
while  it  has  held  forth  the  Scriptures  themfelves,  as 
the  proper  and  exclufive  ftandard  of  religious  dpi- 
tiions,  it  has  difleminated  the  genuine  principles  of 
Chriftianity,  purified  the  faith,  improved  the  man- 
ners, and  increaled  the  virtues  of  manlvind. 


V.  The 
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V.  Tlie  Revival  of  Clqffical  Learning  \ 

Alfred  the  Great  of  England,  and  Charlemagne 
Emperor  of  Germany,  flouriftied  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Thefe  earlieft  luminaries  of  the  modern  world, 
ihed  a  ftrong  and  vivid  luftre  over  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  They  encouraged  learning  both  by  their 
example  and  patronage;  but  their  endeavours  were 
not  fufficiently  effectual  to  overcome  the  grofe  igno- 
rance of  their  times  ^  The  fchools,  which  they 
ereCled,  were  confined  to  churches  and  monafteries ; 
and  the  contra6led  notions  of  the  monks,  who  pre- 
lided  over  thepi,  partly  arifing  from  their  reclufe 
modes  of  life,  and  partly  from  their  religious  preju- 
dices, rendered  them  wholly  inadequate  to  the  talk  * 
of  diffufing  ufeful  knowledge.  The  reign  of  bar-  , 
barifm  and  ignorance  continued,   with  little  inter- 

• 

^  The  works  from  which  I  have  derived  afTiilance  in  compiling 
this  article,  are  Enfield's  Abridgment  of  Brucker's  HiAory  of 
Philofophy,  Dr.  Warton's  Obfervations  on  Pope,  T.  Warton's 
Hiftbry  of  Englifh  Poetry,  and  Rofcoe's  Life  of  I^o  X. 

^  '*  Charlemagne  ^rcmplilfoit  le  monde  de  fon  nom  ;  c'etoit 
rhomroe  de  la  plus  grande  taille,  &  le  plus  fort  de  fon  terns. 
On  le  voyoit  paflfer  rapidement  des  Pyrenees  en  Allemagne,  & 
d'Allemagne  en  Italic.  Tout  cela  reifemble  aifez  aux  heros  de 
la  fable ;  mais  ce  qui  ne  leur  reifemble  pas,  c'eft  qu'il  penfuit 
que  la  force  ne  fert  qu'a  vaincre,  &  qu'il  faut  dcs  loix  pour 
gouvcrner.  II  aima,  cultiva,  &  protegea  Ics  lettres  &  les  arts, 
car  la  veritable  grandeur  ne  va  jamais  fans  cela." 

Nouvel  Abrege  de  Henault;  tom.i.  p.  3. 

mifiion^ 
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mifHon,  till  the  learning,  which  the  Saracens  had  in- 
troduced into  Spain,  began  to  fprcad  through  the 
reft  of  Europe.  This  learning  confifted  in  arith- 
metic, geometry,  aftronomy,  chemiftry,  and  medi- 
cine, and  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle.  Several  en- 
lightened fcholars,  who  had  ftudied  under  the  Ara- 
biansy  undertook,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  education  of  youth,  particularly  in  the 
cities  of  Italy,  a:nd  afterwards  in  thofe  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  To  the  prevalence  and  per- 
manency of  thefe  branches  of  knowledge,  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  univerfities  of  Europe,  fo  general  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  eminently  conducive. 
Some  indeed  were  founded  rather  earlier ;  and  Paris 
imd  Oxford  carry  their  pretenfions  to  antiquity  fo 
high  as  the  reign  of  Alfred  and  Cliarlemagnc :  but 
the  real  claims  of  Paris  are  dated  from  the  time  of 
Philip  Auguftus,  who  flouriflied  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. And  it  would  be  too  heavy  a  talk,  even  in- 
clined as  I  may  be  to  fupport  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  if  I  were  required  to  trace 
any  literary  inftitution  for  the  regular  maintenance 
of  ftudents  upon  a  collegiate  plan,  to  a  leeraoteir 
period  than  the  reign  of  Edward  the  firft.  Merton 
College  was  then  founded  by  Walter  de  Merton^ 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  bifhop  of  RocheC' 
ter,  in  the  year  1264'.     Upon  a  careful  examina- 

«  "  Merton  College  ought  to  be  the  firft,  and  the  firft  now  I 
kave  put  it,  bccaufc  it  is  the  moft  ancient  endowed  lioufe  in 
Oxford,  (ibme  fay  in  all  the  learned  world)  and  the  raofl  famous 
for  the  education  of  learned  men." 

Wood'*  Hillory  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  p.  2, 

tiua 
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tion  of  the  pretenfions  of  the  iirft  great  feminaries  of 
education,  the  honoured  title  of  Mother  of  the  uni- 
Terfities  of  Europe  feems  to  be  due  to  Bologna*     It 
was  within  her  walls,  during  the  tumults  and  dif- 
orders  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  learning  firft 
raifed  her  veneiable  head.     In  the  fucceeding  age, 
the  confiderable  number  of  J  0,000  ftudents  are  faid 
to  have  affeixibled  tliere,  and  each  country  in  Zurope 
had  its  refidcnt  regents  and  profeflbrs.     The  ftudies 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law  conftituted  the  favourite 
and  almoft    the   esrclufivc  obje6ls   of  application- 
Paris  directed  the  attention  of  her  fcholars  to  the- 
olog}%  and  nearly  with  an  equal  degree  of  reputa- 
tion.    Oxford  began  at  this  time  to  acquire  cele- 
brity, and  to  rival,  or  rather  to  furpaft  the  foreigri 
univerfities  in  the  abilities  of  its  profpffors,  and  thd 
conCourfe  of  its  members ;  for  in  the  year  1340  they  • 
amounted,  according  to  the  account  of  the  hiftorian 
Speed,  to  pot  lefs  than  30,000.     Many  other  uni- . 
verfities  were  not  long  after  founded,  particularly  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  were  all  modelled  upon  thd 
fame  plan  as  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford,  with  re- 
fyeGt  to  tbcir  inftitutions  and  ftudies. 

In  thefe  feminaries  of  learning,  logic  and  fcholaftic 
divinity  were  for  ages  the  reigning  fubjefts  of  pur- 
fuit  Incorrefl;  tranflations  of  the  works  of  Arii^ 
totle,  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  and  after  the  com- 

• 

mencement  of  the  12th  century,  tranflations  from 

the  original  Greek,  together  with  Porphyry's  Intro- 

^  du£bion  to  the  Categories,    were  perufed,  vith  the 

greateft  avidity ;  and  the  difquiiitions  of  the  commen- 

1  tators 
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tatofs  upon  the  Organon  of  Ariltotle,  were  fo  fa- 
vourably received,  that  their  authors  almoft  totally 
eclipfed  the  fame  of  their  great  mafter  himfelfe  Edu- 
cation confided  chiefly  in  learning  to  debate  upon 
fubjeCfcs  of  metaphyfics  and  theology,  and  the  mode 
of  reafoning  by  fyllogifm  was  applied  to  every  topic, 
as  the  beft  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  an  able  dif- 
putant  to  frame  the  molt  fpecious  arguments,  and  to 
perplex  the  plaineft  truths.  To  make  fubtle  diftinc- 
tions  between  one  word  and  another,  to  feparate  fub- 
je6ls  by  infinite  divifions,  not  as  the  real  nature  of 
things,  but  as  fancy  fuggefted,  and  to  endeavour  to 
folve  abfi;rufe  queftions,  which  had  no  moral  end 
whatever,  were  the  inceflant  occupations  of  the 
Schoolmen  and  their  difciples.  They  have  been 
very  aptly  compared  lo  thofe  Indians,  who,  by  the 
curious  arrangement  of  a  few  feathers,  which  form 
their  only  ftock,  compofe  a  thoufand  varieties  of 
figure,  and  a  perpetual  change  of  pifture.  While 
an  attachment  to  Jtlie  ceremonial  and  ritual  obferv-^ 
ances  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  and  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  its  edi£is,  and  the  decrees  of  its  councils, 
ufurped  the  place  of  pure  and  practical  Chrifti* 
anity ;  the  bulky  volumes  of  thefe  fchoolmen  filled 
every  library,  and  exercifed  the  underftanding  of 
every  ftudent.  And  their  fpeculations,  however  de- 
void of  tafte  or  moral  improvement,  3s  they  were 
patronized  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  led 
to  all  ecclefiaftical  preferments,  engroffed  for  centu- 
ries the  whole  attention  of  univerfities,  interefted 
courts,  and  were  celebrated  in  every  part  of  Europe^. 

VOL.  u  X I  Thefe 
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Thefe  SchoobieD  are  coaitnonly  divided  kito  thref 
periods ;  the  firft  ia  dated  from  Peter  Abelard, 
A.  D.  1 100,  who  was  eminent  for  all  tlie  theologicfil 
and  pbilofopbicai  learning  of  his  age,  to  tl)f$  4)iddl^ 
of  the  13tb  century  ;  the  fecond,  from  that  time  when 
Aibertus  Magnus,  biihop  of  Ratiibon,  ^Iquriihed,  who 
renounced  his  dignity  for  the  fake  of  pprfuing  hi^ 
ftudies;  and  the  Uiird  from  the  year  1330  to  th^ 
]ieformatk)iK 

After  the  philofophy  of  ArHtotle  and  the  cornqneii' 
taries  of  the  School i^ien  Ixad  for  fo  long  a  period 
contributed  to  give  a  wrong  dire6tion  to  tl^e  mind, 
and  had  occupied  the  attention  of  iludents;  a  ferie^ 
of  events  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
turned  the  attention  of  men  to  new  refearches,  opened 
fhe  way  to  the  revival  of  clafTical  learning,  and  th^ 
ifnprovenient  of  all  the  arts  and  icienc€»  ceane^e^ 
with  ita  cultivation^ 

The  progi'efs  of  the  Turkilh  arms,  akhowgh  fetaf 
fo  the  Greek  empire,  very  materially  cond,uced  tc 
the  advancement  of  Greek  learftiog  in  the  weft^r 
Emanuel  Chrylbloras  fed  tlie  way  to  thofe  Greeks 
who  fonght  aH  afylura  inr  Italy,  where  Dante  and 
Petrarch  had  already  planted  the  feeds  of  clafficc^ 
learning.  He  was  lent  in  1^87  by  the  JEmperpr, 
Joannes  PalsBologu^,  to  iblieit  the  aid  of  the  ChriftiaoF 
princes  againft  the  Turks,  aod  vifited  Fterejocei^ 
Rome,  and  other  famous  cities  of  Italy,  where  be 
diffufed  the  literature  of  bis  eounb^y.    Joannes  Argyr^ 

K>pyiu5>. 
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topylus^  Theodorus  Gaza^  Conftantidus  Lafcarisi 
and  feveral  other  learned  Greek  refugees  were  in* 
duced  by  the  liberality  of  Cofmo  de  Medici,  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  to  fettle  at  Florence.  They  had 
the  glory  of  reviving  a  tafte  for  thofe  ftudies,  which 
had  for  feven  hundred  years  laid  dormant  in  the 
Weft.  Other  Greeks  had  long  trembled  at  the  ap- 
proach) and  at  length  fled  from  the  fierce  afpe£t  of 
Mahomet  the  Second,  on  his  taking  Conftantinople 
in  1453,  They  followed  their  countrymen  into  Italy, 
tvhere  they  conveyed  and  interpreted  many  ineftima- 
We  works  of  their  ancient  writers.  They  were  cor- 
dially received  by  the  belt  Italian  fcholars,  and  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  who  quickly  im^ 
bibed  a  fondnefs  for  the  graces  of  genuine  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  hiftory:  a  more  ufeful  (yftem  of 
ftudy  was  foon  adopted,  and  the  fubtleties  of  logic, 
and  the  fpeculations  of  metaphyfics,  were  gradually 
ibperfeded  by  the  principles  of  elegant  ledrning^ 
ibund  criticifm,  and  genuine  philofophy« 

The  patronage  of  the  Popes  gave  Iplendour  and 
importance  to  the  revival  of  claffical  erudition.  Con^^ 
fidering  its  encouragement  as  an  excellent  expedient 
to  eitabliih  their  authority,  fuch  was  their  bounty  to 
fcholars^  that  the  court  of  Rome  en  a  fudden  changed 
its  auftere  chara^r,  and  became  the  feat  of  elegance 
and  urbanity.  Nicholas  the  Fifth  about  the  year 
1440  offered  public  rewards  for  compofitions  in  the 
learned  languages,  efiabliihed  profefibrs  in  polite 
literature,  and  employed  intelligent  perfons  to  travel 

X  I  S  to 
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to  all  parts  of  Europe  in  fearch  of  the  claflical  ma- 
nufcripts,  which  were  concealed  in  the  libraries  of 
monafteries. 

Leo  the  Xth  was  confpicuous  for  his  ardour  and 
munificence  in  patronifing  this  new  kind  of  learning. 
He  attrafted  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  in  Europe 
by  his  liberality  to  become  profeffors  in  the  Gjm- 
nafium,  or  academy  in  Rome ;  and  thofe  who  read 
leftures  there  in  theology,  in  the  cfvil  and  canon  law, 
medicine,  moral  philofophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  the  ma- 
thematics, and  botany,  amounted  to  not  lefs  than  a 
hundred ;  and  even  in  the  firft  year  of  Leo's  pontifi- 
cate, fuch  numbers  of  ftadents  repaired  to  Rome,, 
that  it  promifed  to  be  held  in  higher  eftimation  than 
any  other  univerfity  in  Italy, 

But  the  attention  of  Leo  the  Xth  was  more 
particularly  dire6led  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
Greek  Language.  He  patronifed  John  Lafcaris,  a 
noble  and  learned  Greek,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  country  by  tlie  progrefi  of  the  Turkilh 
arms:  with  his  concun'ence,  and  that  of  Marcus 
Mufurus,  his  pupil,  and  the  firft  editor  of  the  works 
of  Plato,  he  invited  ten  young  Greeks  of  good  edu- 
cation and  virtuous  charafter  into  Italy,  and  for 
their  accommodation  eftablifiied  an  academy  upon 
the  Efquilian-hill  in  Rome,  for  ttie  mftru^^ion  of  the 
Italians  in  Grecian  literature,  and  gave  the  direction 
of  the  inftitution  to  John  Lafcaris,  with  a  Uberal 
penfion.  Leo  likewife  eftablilhed  a  prefe  at  Rome 
for  editing  the  Greek  clafiics,  and  committed  the 

fuper-- 
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fcpcrintendence  of  it  to  Lafcaris.  He  offered  ample 
rewards  to  thofe  who  would  procure  for  liim  maiiu- 
(cripts  of  the  works  of  any  of  the  ancient  Greek  or 
Roman  authors,  and  promifed  to  publiih  them  with 
accuracy  at  hi^  own  expenfe.  The  immediate  and 
happy  refult  of  this  fearch  was  the  recovery  of  the 
five  firft  books  of  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  which  were 
brought  from  the  Abbey  of  Corvey,  in  Weftphalia, 
by  Arcomboldo,  who  was  liberally  rewarded.  The 
printing  was  entrufted  to  the  caie  of  Philippus  Be-, 
roaldus,  who  was  directed  to  pi>bli(h  the  work  in  an 
elegant  and  ufeful  form.  He  likewife  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  fiudy  of  oriental  literature;  in 
his  time  claffical  learning,  and  particularly  Latin 
poetry,  were  cultivated  with  great  affiduity  :  among 
the  moft  diftinguiihed  Latin  poets  was  Vida,  whofcj 
elegant  ftile  and  corrc6b  taft6  reflefted  the  image  of 
Virgil.  He  is  beft  known  by  his  Poeticks^  but  there 
is  perhaps  no  poem  which  does  more  credit  to  his 
feelings,  than  his  verfe3  to  the  memory  of  bis 
parents^ 

Leo  was  the  patron  of  the  great  Raphael ;  he 
appointed  him  prefcQ;  of  the  Church  of  St  Peter, 
and  diftinguilhed  his  merit  as  an  architeQ;,  as  well 
as  a  painter.  Among  other  great  works,  he  was 
employed  by  him  to  paint  the  Cartoons,  and  many 
other  grand  compofitions  for  the  Vatican,  and  to 
delineate  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome.  He  had 
made  fome  progrefs  in  this  undertaking,  when  lie 
died  at  the  untimely  age  of  37;  and  the  Pontiff  was 
fo  affefted,.  on  hearing  tlie  melancholy  new?,  that  ha 
'.  wept 
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wept  bitterly.  This  encouragement  of  learning  and 
the  arts  redounds  to  the  immortal  honour  of  Leo 
the  Tenth ;  more  particularly  if  it  be  confidered, 
that  he  foftered  them  at  a  time  when  he  was  en« 
gaged  by  a  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  both  foreign  and 
domeftic.  Of  all  the  Popes  or  other  fpvereigii 
Princes,  who  have  either  preceded  or  followed  himy 
and  who  may  have  had  more  abundant  means  of 
ennobling  their  liberality  by  direfting  it  to  this  objefi; 
^e  was  the  moft  diftinguiihed  patron  of  literaturei 
and  may  juftly  be  ftiled  the  modern  Auguftus. 

'!|rhe  moft  illuftrious  period  of  the  modem  arti 
(commences  with  the  return  of  Michael  Angelo  from 
Rome  to  Florence  about  the  year  1500,  and  termi* 
najes  with  the  death  of  Leo  the  Tepth  in  1531.—* 
The  influence  of  his  patronage  is  defcribed  by  the 
moft  correQ,  of  our  Englilh  poets^  wjth  his  accu^ 
tomed  beautiful  imagery : 

**  But  fee  each  Mufe  in  Leo-s  golden  days, 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd  l^ay^: 
Rome's  ancient  Genius,  o'er  its  ruins  fpread. 
Shakes  off  the  dufl,  and  rears  his  reverend  head* 
Then  Sculpture,  and  her  fifter  arts  re^e, 
Atones  leap'd  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  liye^ 
X       With  fweeter  notes  each  rihng  temple  rung, 
A  Raphaf  I  painted,  and  a  Vida  fung. 
Immortal  Vida!  round  whnfe  honour'd  brow 
The  poet's  bays,  and  critic's  ivy  grow; 
Cremona  now  /hall  ever  boaft  thy  name, 
As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame  V 


Pope's  EUTay  on  Criticifm. 
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Thefe  improvements  were  foon  received  in  other 
countries,  anwl  fpread  their  influence  over  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  The  Greek  tongue 
was  introduced  into  Englsuid  by  William  Grocyn : 
he  was  a  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  died 
about  the  year'  1520.  To  Germany,  muft  be' 
allowed  a  very  large  and  diftinguiilied  fhafe  in  the 
reftoration  of  letter's.  And  the  mechanical  genius 
of  Holland,  at  an  aufpicious  moment,  added  to  all 
the  fortunate  events  in 'favour  of  fcience,  an  ad- 
mirable invention;  for  to  that  country  the  world 
was  indebted  for  the  difcovery  of  the  art  of 
Printing.  The  honour  of  having  given  rife  to  this 
art  has  been  claimed  by  the  cities  of  Haarlem, 
Mentz,  and  Strafburgh.  To  each  of  thefe  it  may  be 
attributed  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  as  within  a  fliort  space 
of  time  they  refpeclively  contributed  to  its  advance* 
ment  But  the  original  inventor  was  Laurentius 
John  Gofter  of  Haarlem,  who  made  his  fii  ft  eflay 
with  wooden  types  about  the  year  1430.  The  art 
was  communicated  by  his  fervant  to  John  Fuft  and 
John  Guttemburg  of  Mentz.  It  Mas  carried  to 
perfeftion  by  Peter  Schoiffcr,  the  fon-in-law  of  Fuft, 
who  invented  the  mode  of  cafting  metal  types, 
and  was  probably  the  firft  who  ufed  them  in  print- 
ing*.    The  tnoft  popular  of  thefe  very  ingenious 

mechanic^ 

t  Tritbemius,  in  his  Chronicle,  itfitten  A.D.  1514,  fays 
he  had  it  from  the  inoqth  of  P^ter  Schoif!br,  that  the  firft  book 
they  printed  with  moveable  types  was  the  Bible,  about  the 
year  1450,  in  which  the  expenfcs  were  fo  enormous  as  to 
h^ve   coft    4000  florins    before   they  had    primed   12   flieets. 

The 
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mechanics  was  Fuft,  who  is  reported  to  have 
carried  a  number  of  his  Bibles  to  Paris ;  and  when 
he  offered  them  to  fale  as  manufcripts,  the  French, 
confidering  the  number  of  the  books,  and  their 
exacl  refemblance  to  each  other,  without  the  varia- 
tion even  of  a  letter  or  a  ftop,  and  that  the  bed 
tranfcribers  could  not  pofldbly  be  fo  exa£t  in  their 
moft  accurate  copies,  concluded  he  muft  have  dcr 
rived  alTiftance  from  fome  fupernatural  agent  Either 
by  actually  profecuting  him  as  a  magician,  or 
threatening  to  do  (b,  they  extorted  from  him  the 
fecret  of  his  new  and  moft  ingenious  invention; 
add  it  is  probable,  that  from  this  circumftance  arofe 
the  marvellous  ftories  commonly  related  of  Dn 
Fauftus. 

The  art  of  printing  was  foon  fpread  throughout 
a  great  part  of  Europe :  it  paiTed  to  Rome  in  f 466, 
and  the  Roman  types  were  in  a  Ihort  time  brought 
to  great  perfeQ;ion.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 
Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  fent 
William  Caxton,  a  perfon  remarkable  in  that  age 
for  cultivating    learning  amid   the  occupations   of 

The  author  of  a  MS.  Chronicle  of  Cologne,  compiled  in 
1499,  alfo  fays,  that  he  was  told  by  Ulric  Zell  of  Cologne, 
(who  hirafolf  introduced  printing  there  in  1466)  that  the  Latin 
Bible  was  firA  begun  to  be  printed  in  the  year  of  the  Jubilee 
1450,  in  a  large  charafler.  Scriptura  grandiori  quali  hodie 
fnifulia  foknt  imprimi.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Pall  Mall  pofltflTed  a 
copy  of  this.curious  Bible,  3  vol.  bound  in  Morocco.  In  his 
pataiogue  it  was  valued  at  126L  There  is  a  beautiful  copy 
of  this  work,  in  4  vols.  fpl.  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

qona- 
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(Commerce,  to  Haarlem,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
this  invention ;  and  '^  the  firft  bogk  which  Caxton 
printed  was  an  Englilh  tranllation  of  the  RecuycU 
of  the  Hijiorys  of  Troy e^  in  1471,  in  Flanders.  The 
firft  book  known  to  have  been  printed  in  England 
by  him  was  a  tranflation  from  the  French  of  the  Game 
and  Playeof  the  Chejfcy  1474,  with  fufile  metal  types, 
fuch  as  are  ufed  at  prcfent.  The  art  of  printing  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  a  high  ftate  of  improvement.  Of 
its  fudden  excellence  fufficient  fpecimens  are  extant ; 
for  many  of  the  books  printed  during  the  earlieft  pe- 
riod may  challenge  a  comparifon,  with  refpe6l  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  eleganceof  the  type, 
blacknefs  of  the  letter,  colour  of  the  paper,  and  fize 
pf  the  margin,  with  the  copies  of  works  beft  executed 
in  the  prefent  times.  This  elegant  and  f^'ftematic 
form  was  given  to  typography  by  Jenfon,  Spiro,  Za- 
rotus,  the  Stephani,  Turnebus,  Plantin  and  others. 

Among  thefe  early  printers,  no  one  is  to  be  found 
mdre  confpicuous  than  Aldus  Manutius  ftnior^  who 
was  born  at  Baffiano,  a  village  in  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, 1447.  His  eminence  as  a  claffieal  fcholar, 
and  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  language,  introduced 
him  to  the  fociety  of  all  the  learned  men  of  his 
country.  Inltigated  by  the  moft  honourable  mo- 
tives, and  zealous  for  the  diffufion  of  polite  learn- 
ing, he  inftituted  a  fociety  for  the  purpofe  of  cor- 
rcfling  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  and  pub- 
lilhin:?  them  in  an  accurate  manner.  Venice  was 
the  fcene  of  his  indefatigable  induftry,  and  the 
parlieft  produdion  of   his  prefs  was  the  Poem  of 

Hero 
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Hero  and  Leander^  hy  Mufieus^  publiihed  in  1494. 
Dtiring  twenty  ^^ears  from  that  time,  exclufive  of 
many  Italian  and  other  works,  there  was  fcarcely  a 
claiTic  which  he  did  not  publiih  and  republiih  in 
different  fizes\  He  effe3;ed  more  for  the  promo- 
lion  of  learning*  than  any  of  the  crowned  or  mitred 
beads  of  his  age  ;  and  he  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find^ 
that  the  encouragement  given  to  his  elegant  editions 
was  corref[)ondent  to  his  wiihes.  As  he  was  defir« 
ous  of  puvfuing  his  occupations  without  interruption, 
except  by  thofe  who  came  to  confult  or  affift  him,  he 
placed  an  infcription  over  the  door  of  his  ftudy, 
which  (hewed  the  laudable  anxiety  of  a  man  of  bufi<*> 
nefs  to  exclude  thofe  idle  and  impertinent  intruders, 
who  wilh  to  fanClion  the  lofs  of  their  own  time  by 
engroffing  that  of  their  friends  *. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  centuiy,  various  edi^ 
tions  of  books  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Perfian,  Ar- 
menian, and  Coptic  languages,  were  publiihed. — 
This  admirable  difcovery  of  the  art  of  printing  was 
made  at  a  period  the  moft  favourable  to  its  recep- 
tion and  improvement.  Not  only  a  tafte  for  polite 
learning  began,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  be 
feihionable  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  many  per- 
ions  of  the  iirft  rank  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and 

*  See  Di b<] ill's  CI uifics,  p.  513. 

'  Quifquis  cs  rogat  te  Aldus  etiam  alque  ctiain,  ut  fi  quid  eft 
quod  a  fe  velis,  perpaucis  agas,  deinde  adutura  abcas;  nifi  taii- 
quam  Hercules  defeflb  A tlante,  veneris  fuppofiturus  humeros; 
fcmptT  enim  erit  quod  ot  tu-  agas,  et  quotquot  hue  attulerint 
pedes,     liufcoe's  Leo  tho  Xth,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

particularly 
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particularly  in  Italy,  difiinguiflied  themfelves  by 
their  love  of/ letters,  and  their  patronage  of  emi* 
pent  fcholars^  Many  public  libraries  were  about 
Ibis  time  ere^d  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe^  and 
were  fiirniihed  with  manufcripts  of  ancient  authors^ 
purchafed  at  a^  great  expenfe;  but  from  the  care 
with  which  they  were  guarded,  their  pefufal  was 
confined  to  a  faiall  number  of  readers.  No  inven* 
tion  therefore  could  be  more  fortunate,  or  more  likely 
to  gratify  the  general  curiofity,  than  that  by  which 
jcopies  of  the  fame  work  were  eafily  and  expeditioufly 
multiplied,  fold  at  a  reafbnable  rate,  and  circulated 
throughout  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Thus,  as  books  were  multiplied,  a  tafte  for  ready- 
ing became  more  general.  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  the  reformation  of  religion^  $lnd  the  re* 
pival  of  clajkal  learnings  were  reciprocally  advan- 
tageous; they  refle£bed  mutual  light,  and  afforded 
mutual  afliftance.  The  ecclefiaftics,  when  books 
were  placed  within  the  common  reach,  could  no 
longer  confine  the  claiTics  to  themfelves ;  and  men 
were  eager  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  which  had 
been  fo  long  concealed.  They  imagined  the  mines 
of  antiquity  to  be  very  rich ;  and  they  were  not  dif- 
appointed;  for  as  foon  as  they  began  to  be  explored^ 
they  were  found  to  anf»rer  the  mofl  fanguine  expec- 
tations. 

As  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
obfcured  by,  the  bigotry  of  the   fanguinary  Mary, 
fo  were  tliere  few  circumftances  in  her  reign,  pro- 
pitious 
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pitious  to  the  growth  of  polite  erudition.  It  is  how- 
ever a  pleafing  circumftance  to  be  able  to  feie3:  an 
event  from  the  calamitous  hiitory  of  her  times,  which 
happily  concurred  with  fome  preceding  eitablifh- 
ments  to  difFufe  claflical  knowledge,  and  which  does 
honour  to  the  founder  of  a  Society ^  which  among  the 
ftatefmen,  poets,  and  fcholars,  enrolled  in  its  lifts, 
records  the  names  of  Sobiers,  Chatham,  Mer- 
rick, Warton,  Benwell,  and  Bowles.  In  the 
year  1554,  Trinity  College,  in  Oxford,  was  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Pope^:  who  in  the  conftitutiou  of 
this  Society  principally  inculcates  the  ufe  and  necel^ 
fity  of  claflical  literature;  and  recommends  it  as  the 
inoft  important  and  leading  objeO:  in  bis  fyftem  of 
iicademical  ftudy.  "  He  eftabliihes  in  this  feminary 
a  teacher  of  humaniy,  whofe  bufinefe  is  defcribed 
with  a  particularity  not  ufual  in  the  conftitutions 
given  to  collegiate  bodies  of  this  kind ;  and  he  is 
direQ;ed  to  exert  his  utmoft  diligence  in  tinfturing 
his  auditors  with  a  juft  relifti  for  the  graces  and 
purity  of  the  Latin  language,  and  to  explain  criti- 
cally the  Offices,  de  Oratore,  and  Rhetorical  Trea»- 
tifes  of  Cicero,  the  Inftitutes  of  Quintilian,  Aulus 
Gellius,  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  &c. 
In  his  prefatory  ftatute,  where  he  defcribes  the  na* 
ture  and  defign  of  this  foundation,  he  declares, 
that  he  deftines  the  younger  part  of  his  eftabliih*- 

^  Alme  Parens  falvcto  !  tmira  eft  veftigia  vulgi 
Quod  fugiam  :  tu  das  inopis  crudelia  vitse 
TaBtliafolari,  afflidis  fpes  unica  rebus  ! 
Et  Cum  Aonidum  viridantcs  ire  per  hortos. 

T.  Warton  in  Sacellum  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon, 

ment 
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ment  not  only  to  diale6lics  and  philofophy,  but  to 
the  more  *  polite  literature.  The  ftatutes  of  this 
college  were  fubmitted  to  the  infpeCkion  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  revival  of 
polite  letters  in  England,  as  appears  from  a  curious 
paflage  in  a  letter  written  by  the  founder  now 
remaining,  which  not  only  difplays  the  Cardinal's 
ideas  of  the  new  erudition,  but  (hews  the  llate  of 
the  Greek  language  at  this  period." — **  Queen  Mary 
was  herfelf  eminently  learned :  at  the  defire  of 
Queen  Catherine  Parr,  fhe  tranllated  in  her  youth 
Erafmus's  Paraphrafe  on  St.  John ;  the  preface  is 
written  by  Udall,  mafter  of  Eton  fchool :  in  which 
he  much  extols  her  diftinguiihed  proficience  in  lite* 
rature.  It  would  have  been  fortunate,  if  Mai-yV 
attention  to  this  work  had  foftened  her  temper,  and 
enlightened  her  underftanding.  She  frequently  fpoke 
in  public  with  propriety,  and  always  with  prudence 
and  dignity*.'^  .  . 

In  the  fubfequent  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  phrafes,  and  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and  biftorians, 
was  made  an  indifpenfable  and  almoft  the  principal 
objeft  in  the  education,  not  only  of  a  gentleman, 
but  even  of  a  lady.  Among  the  females  of  high 
rank,  who  gained  the  reputation  of  ciaffical  fcholars, 
the  Queen  herfelf,  and  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Lady  Jane  Gray,  were  th^  moft  confpicuous.  Roger 
Afcham,  their  learned  preceptor,  fpeaks  m  raptures 

^  WartoD's  £ngli(h  Foetxy,  voK  iti« 

of 
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of  the  progrefs,  which  they  both  made  in  the  Oreek 
and  Latin  authors'".  He  fitjs,  that  be  had  read  all 
Cicero^  and  a  great  part  of  Livy,  with  the  Princefe 
Elizabeth.  She  began  the  day  with  readmg  a  por- 
tion of  the  Greek  Teftaroent,  and  then  fiudted  fome 
feleS;  orations  of  Ifocrates  and  the  tragedies  of  So^ 
pbocles.  She  often  converfed  with  hies  in  Greek 
vith  tolerable  iiotcility;  and  fpoke  Latin  readily^ 
JMftly^  and  even  critieally.  Before  he  went  abroad^ 
ke  paid  a  yifk  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  whom  be  found 
in  her  chamber,  reading  the  Phiedo  of  Plato  in 
Greek,  and  **  that^  faid  he,  with  as  much  delight 
id  fome  gentleoien  would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boc 
eace  ;**  while  the  Duke  and  Duchefe  and  the  reft  of 
the  family  were  hunting  in  the  park.  This  fondne^ 
for  the  claffics  was  fometimes  difplayed  in  a  ludt- 
arous  and  extravagant  manner^  particularly  in  th<r 
&OW8  and  pageants  exhibited  during  the  prpgreis  of 
the  Queen  through  different  parts  of  her  dominions^ 
and  in  the  entertainments  held  in  her  honour,  wheretnr 
emblems  allufive  to  claffical  mythology  were  c(m-< 
ftantly  introduced. 

But  the  pedantry,  which  gave  fo  deep  a  tidge  td^ 
the  eminent  charaEters  of  that  age  bad  little  effe6k 
upon  the  i&ind  of  Shakefpeare.  Raifed  by  the  power 
of  original  genius,  he  did  not  fuffer  hfmfelf  to  b^ 
mifled  by  the  fialhion  of  the  court,  but  made  what^ 
ever  information  he  eould  eolIe3;  throt^  the  me* 

«  Afcharo.  Epift.-  ii.  lib.  p.  IS.  Edit.  1581,  &c.     Wartoa's 
Life  of  Sir  T-  Pope,  p.  95,  &c. 

1  dium 
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ilium  of  tranflations  Tubfervient  to  his  own  purpofes. 
His  works,  like  thofe  of  Milton,  vf^re  for  a  time 
neglected  :  but  i}nce  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  cen-^ 
tury,  they  have  become  more  and  more  popular,  and 
have  contributed,  pierhaps,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
finy  others  of  our  national  compoiition^,  t9  ^if-* 
fufe  a  relifh  for  books.  That  relii^i  was  firft  /eHcited 
by  the  numerous  tranilations  of  the  Grieek,  Boman^ 
and  Italian  authors,  into  Englifh,  -in  %he  reiga  of 
Elizabeth*  The  works  <^the  writers,  who  ilourilhe^ 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  particiilaFly  Addifon^ 
3vv?ft,  and  Dryden,  diverted  learning  of  its  ftiffnefs^ 
revived  a  juft  tafie  for  the  claiTics,  and  had  great  in^ 
fiucnce  in  making  the  perufal  of  books  a  pppuW 
fimuiement.  Since  that  period,  we  may  fairly  hef 
called  a  nation  of  readers.  Books  of  all  kiods  havq^ 
been  produced,  and  the  Pre/i  has  fuppliedihe  meaq^ 
jof  multiplying  them  to  a  degree,  which  exceeds  tb# 
power  of  calculation.  We  well  know,  an0  lament,r 
tj^iat  it  is  fubje^i:  to  great  abu^fe,  and  is  too  fre*^ 
qu^ntly  made  an  inftrument  for  the  propagation  of 
infigniiicant,  licentious,  and  pernicious  works^  dCi* 
ftru6live  to  morals,,  and  hoftile  to  religion.  It  did 
more  mifchief  by  the  difFufion  of  the  principles  of 
anarchy  and  atheifm  at  the  clofe  of  the  lalt  century, 
particularly  upon  the  Continent,  than  the  fword  or 
the  cannon :  but,  happily  for  mankind,  the  antidote 
grows  iFvtbe  fame  ibil^  where  the  poilbn  fprings  up 
in  fuch  luxuriance.  Let  us  confideF  wbat  the  pre& 
has  efie6bed,  and  what  it  may  ftill  produce  for  tiif 
advantage,  the  inftru^ion,  and  delight  of  mankinds 
lis  benaiits  are  as  eitt^^niive  m  tbey  ar^  various;  it 
-  i» 
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is  of  the  higheft  importance  to  us,  as  we  are  EnglHJi-* 
toen,  and  as  we  are  Chriftians.  It  is  the  fafeguard 
of  liberty,  when  ufed  to  prote6t  our  excellent  Con- 
iiitution  againft  the  incroachments  of  power,  the  ca-» 
bals  of  party,  and  the  attacks  of  democratic  rage. 
It  is  the  ally  of  religion,  when  it  fupplies  the  world 
with  the  works  of  thofe  who  labour  to  diileminate 
the  precepts  of  genuine  Chriftianity.  It  furnifhes 
the  means  of  rational  improvement,  and  amufement 
in  the  hours  of  ficknefs  and  leifure,  communicatea 
inftruftion  to  the  young,  and  entertainment  to  the 
old,  and  fpreads  thefe  enjoyments  far  and  widei 
before  every  civilized  people  of  the  globe.  We  have 
therefore  fufficient  reafon  to  congratulate  ourfelves, 
on  being'  born  at  a  time,  in  which  we  are  refcued 
from  the  grofs  ignorance  which  ejiveloped  our  an- 
ceftors  ; — when  the  light  of  pure  religion  and  ufeful 
knowledge  is  diffufed  around  us ;  and  when,  pro- 
vided our  moral  improvements  keep  pace,  in  a  due 
degree,  with  our  intellectual  proficiency^  we  may  be 
virtuous,  as  well  as  enlightened  and  intelligent,  be- 
yond the  example  of  former  ages. 


VI.   The  Progre/s  of  Navigation. 

Although  we  find  confiderable  proofs  of  a  regular 
commerce  in  the  ancient  world,,  yet  navigation  ap- 
pears to  h&ve  been  little  improved.  The  ftruCkure 
of  the  veflels  ufed  by  the^  ancients  was  rude,  and 
their  method  of  working  them  defeCkive :  they  had 

DO 
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ho  Other  method  of  regulating  their  courfe  than  by 
the  fun  and  the  ftars ;  they  only  cruifed  along  the 
toaft,  and  dared  hatdly  venture  to  fteer  out  of  fight 
of  land.  Confidering,  however,  all  circumftances, 
great  advances  in  navigation  were  made  by  the 
Phoenicians,  who  pafled  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar, 
und  vifited  the  weftern  coafb  of  Spain  arid  Africa. 
The  Carthaginians  excelled  their  parent  ftate,  ex- 
plored the  coafts  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  failed 
along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa ;  planted  colonies 
there,  and  difcovered  the  Fortunate  iflands,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries.  Their  fpirit  of 
adventure  was  checked  by  a  deeply  rooted  prejudice 
Hvith  refpeQ;  to  the  nature  of  the  torrid  zone,  which 
they  thought  uninhabitable  On  account  of  its  intenfe 
heat 

%e  period  at  length  arrived  when  Providence 
)3ermitted  man  to  pafs  the  limits  by  which  he  had 
been  fo  long  confined,  and  allowed  him  to  open  a 
moft  extenfive  fphere  to  his  exertions.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  led  the  way  in  the  new  difcoveries :  Henry, 
the  fourth  fon  of  Joliii,  king  -of  Portugal,  an  ami- 
able and  accomplKhed  prince,  and  particularly  fond 
of  the  ftudy  of  geography,  equipped  a  veffel ",  and 
the  fortunate  adventurers,  driven  from  their  courfe 
by  a  ftorm,  difcovered  the  ifland  of  Porto  Santo. 
In  tiie  following  year  the  iiland  of  Madeira  wi^ 
difcovered,  where  they '  eftabliflied   a  colony,  and 

planted  Uie  vine  oi  Cyprus  and  the  Ibgar  cane, 
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Emboldened    by  fuch   fuccefs,  the  Portiiguefe  ad* 
vanced  within  the  tropics,  and  in  a  few  years  dif- 
covered  the  river  Senegal,  Cape  dc  Verd,  and  the 
iflands  which  lie  off  that  promontory.     About  fifty 
years  after,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  officer  of  great 
fagacity  and  fortitude,  ftretched  boldly  towards  the 
fouth  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  difcovered  nearly  a 
thoufand  miles  of  new   country.     No  dangers,  no 
violence  of  ftorms  in  unknown  feas,  neither  the  mu- 
tinies of  his  crew,   nor  the  calamities  of  famine, 
which  be  fuffered  from  the  lofs  of  his  ftore-lhip, 
could  deter  him  from  profecuting  his  enterprife;  and 
as  a  reward  for  his  determined  perieverance,  he  at 
laft  defcried   the  lofty   promontory  which  bounds 
'  Africa  to  the  fouth.     The  (battered  condition  of  his 
Ihips,  and  the  feditious  fpirit  of  his  failors,  enabled 
him  only  to  fee,  and  not  to  explore  it.     He  gave  it 
the  name  of  Cabo  Tormentofo,  or  the  ftormy  cape, 
but  the  king,  his  mafter,  entertaining  no  doubt  of 
having  found  the  long  defired  courfe  to  India,  gave 
it  the  more  aufpicious  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope, 

Tlie  courfe  of  hiitory  brings  us  to  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  a  difcoverer,  whofe  profound  judgment 
and  undaunted  fpirit  of  perieverance  rank  him 
among  the  firft  chara6iers  which  any  age  or  country 
has  produced. 

Chri/iopher  Columbus^  a  pative  of  Genoa,  was 
allured  ^nto  the  fervice  of  the  Portuguefe  by  the 
fame  of  their  naval  e^^ploits.     His  early  itudies  con* 
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flfted  in  geogrsiphy,  aftronomyj  and  the  art  of  draw-^ 
ing ;  to  thefe  he  applied  with  the  greateft  ardour,  on 
account  of  their  connexion  with  navigation,  for 
which  he  had  the  ftrongeft  predilection.  He  went  to 
fea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  3  and  by  voyages  to  almoft 
every  part  of  the  globe  then  known,  he  became  one 
of  the  naoft  ikilful  navigators  in  Europe*  The  fuc- 
cefsful  progrefs  of  the  Portuguefe  roufed  his  emula- 
tion; he  revolved  the  principles  upon  which  they 
had  founded  their  difcoveries,  and  the  mode  ia 
which  they  had  carried  them  on.  His  great  mind 
led  him  to  form  an  idea  of  improving  upon  their 
plans,  and  of  accompliOiing  what  had  been  hitherto 
attempted  in  vain^ 

To  find  out  a  paffage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft  Indies^ 
was  the  great  objeQ;  of  enterprife  at  that  period. 
Reflexions  upon  the  danger  and  tedioufnefs  of  the 
courfe  which  the  Portuguefe  had  been  purfuing,  led 
Columbus  to  confider  whether  a  (horter  paffagp  might 
not  be  found  out.  Aftei*  revolving  every  circum- 
ftance  fuggefted  by  his  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  praXice  of  navigation,  and  coniidering  that  as 
the  continents  of  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  formed 
but  a  fmall  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  that 
it  was  highly  improbable  the  pan  hitherto  unexplored 
ikould  confift  only  of  an  immenfe  ocean,  he  at  laft 
concluded,  that  by  failing  directly  towards  the  weft, 
acrois  the  Atlantic,  new  countries,  which  probably 
formed  a  part  of  the  vaft  continent  of  India,  might  be 
found  out    He  propofed  his  projed  to  the  Genoefe^ 
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and  to  the  courts  of  England  and  Portugal,  without 
fucceis.  He  next  laid  it  before  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella,  the  fovereigns  of  Spain ;  and  after  repeated 
inftances  of  negleQ:  and  delay,  the  bold  fpirit  of  Ifa- 
be)ia  fympathifed  with  that  of  Columbus,  and  he  was 
etiabled  to  proceed  on  his  voyage.  He  failed  from 
the  port  of  Palos,  in  Andalufia,  on  the  3d  of  Au- 
gufty  1492.  His  fquadron,  if  fuch  it  could  be  called, 
coniifted  of  the  Santa  Maria,  commanded  by  Colum* 
bus  himfelf,  the  Pinta,  of  which  Martin  Pinzon  was 
captain,  and  the  Nigna,  under  the  command  of  Vin« 
cent  Yanez  Pinzon. 


With  thefe  veffels,  hardly  fuperior  in  bufthen  or 
force  to  large  boats,  vifilu ailed  for  twelve  ninths, 
and  their  Whole  crews,  coiififting  only  of  90  men, 
Columbus  paiTed  the  Canary  Iflands.  His  men 
were  at  firft  difmayed  at  extending  their  courfe 
beyond  former  navigators,  and  afterwards  grew  mu- 
tinous ;  but  he  poflefled  a  complete  knowledge  of 
mankind,  a  patient  perfeverance  in  the  execution 
of  his  own  plans,  a  command  of  his  o^n  paffions, 
and  the  talent  of  acquiring  the  afcendant  over  thofe 
of  other  men.  He  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  real 
progrefs  which  they  made,  and  reckoned  Ihort  durbg 
the  whole  voyage.  When  he  had  advanced  200 
leagues  to  the  well  of  the  Canaries,  a  greater  dif- 
•tance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  ever  been 
before,  he  was  itruck  with  an  appearance  n6  lels 
aftonifliing  than  new.  He  obferved  that  the  mag- 
netic needle  in  the  compafs  did  not  point  exa6ily  to 
the  polar  ftar,  but  variad  a  degree  toward  the  weft, 
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and  as  they  proceeded  the  variation  increafed*    This 
appearance,  now  familiar  to  faiiors,  but  the  caufe  of 
Tvhich  has  ne?«r  been  fatisfafiorily  explained,  filled 
the  companions  of  Columbus  ^vith  terror.     But  his 
intrepid  and  ingenious  mind  invented  a  plaufible 
reafon  for  this  appearance,  which  quieted  their  fears. 
When  they  had  proceeded  770  leagues,  according  to 
the  Admiral's  reckoning,  to  the  weft  of  the  Cana- 
ries, their  profpe6):  of  fuccefs  feemed  to  be  as  dif- 
tant  as  ever.     They  were  now  advanced  into  an  un- 
known  and  an  untried  ocean,  where  never  fail  had 
been  fet,  nor  ever  keel  of  a  fhip  had  ploughed  the 
iea  before.     They  had  feen  no  objeft  but  the  fea 
and  the  flcy  for  thirty  days,  and  their  fears  revived 
with  additional  force;  and  impatience,  difappoint- 
ment,   and  defpair,  were  painted  on  every  counle^ 
nance,  except  on  that  of  the  patient  and  intrepid 
Admiral.     The  failors  began  iiril  to  murmur,  and 
then  to  mutiny;  they  agreed  to  compel  Columbus 
to    return   back,   a  meafure  which  their  common 
fafety,  confidering  the  crazy  ftate  of  their  vefiels, 
required.     And  fome  of  the  more  a,udacious  pro* 
pofed  that,  eife£tually  to  filence  the  remonftrances 
of  their  commander,  he  fhould  be  thrown  into  the 
fea..    Driven  to  an  extremity  by  their  mutinous  dif* 
pofitton,  he  made  a  folemn  promife  to  his  men,  that 
if,  in  the  courfe  of  three  days,  land  was  not  dif- 
covered,  he  would  comply  with  their  requeft,  and 
return  to  Spain. 

Columbus  did  not  deem  this  propolal  unreafon^ 
nble,  nor  did  he  hazard  much  by  confining  himfelf 

to 
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to  a  period  fo  fhort :  as  the  prefages  of  difcovering 
Und  were  ^now  fo  numerous  and  proipifing,  that 
he  regarded  them  as  infallible.  For  fome  days  the 
founding  line  had  reached  the  bottom,  the  flocks  of 
birds  increafedi  and  were  compofed  not  only  of  fea*^ 
fowl,  but  of  fuch  land  birds  as  could  not  be  fup^f 
pofed  to  fly  far  from  the  fliore.  The  crew  of  the 
Pinta  obferved  a  cane  floating,  which  feemed  to  have 
been  newly  cut,  and  a  piece  of  timber  curioufly 
carved.  The  failors  on  board  the  Nigna  took  up 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  with  red  berries,  perfeftly  frelb. 
The  clouds  around  the  fetting  fun  aflumeda  new 
appearance;  the  air  was  more  mild,  and  in  the 
night  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable.  From 
all  thefe  fymptoms,  Columbus  was  fo  confident  of 
being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  1 1th  of 
Oftober,  after  public  prayers  for  fuccefs,  he  ordered 
the  fail3  to  be  furled,  and  the  fliip  to  bring  to,  keep^ 
ing  ftrifit  watch,  left  they  ftiould  be  driven  on  fliore 
in  the  night.  During  this  interval  of  expe^ation, 
no  man  fliut  his  eyes ;  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing 
intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they  expedied  tp 
difcover  land. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus;, 
ftandfng  on  the  forecaftle,  obferved  a  light  at  a  dif- 
tance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Gut;- 
tierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  M^ardrobe,  He  per- 
ceived it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  coipptroUer  of  thp 
^eet,  all  three  faw  it  in  motipn,  as  if  it  were  carried 
from  plaqe  to  place.  A  little  after  midnight,  the 
joyful  foun4  of  lan^/  land/  was  heaird  from  the 
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Pinta,  which  kept  always  a-head  of  the  other  ihlps. 
As  foon  as  the  morning  dawned,  all   their  doubts 
and  fears  were  difpelled  ;    they   beheld  an  ifland 
about  two  leagues  to  the  northward,  whofe  flat  and 
verdant  fields,  well  ftored  with  wood  and  w  atered 
with  many  rivulets,  prefented  to  them  the  afpeft  of 
a  delightful  country.     The  crew  of  the  Pinta  in- 
ftantly  began  the  Te  Deum^  as  a  hymn  of  thankf- 
giving  to  God,  and    were  joined  by  thofe  of  the 
other  fliips,  with   tears   of  joy,    and  tranfports  of 
congratulation.     This  office  of  gratitude  to  heaven, 
was  followed  by  an  a6b  of  juftice   to   their  com- 
mander.     They  threw    themfelves  at  the   feet  of 
Columbus,  and  implored  him  to  pardon  their  igno- 
rance,, diftruft,   and    infolence  ;  and  paffing  in  the 
tvarmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  they  now  pronounced  him,  whom  they  had 
fo  lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  perfoh  in- 
fpired  by  heaven  with  fagacity  and  fortitude  more 
than  human,  in  order  to  accomplilh  a  defign  far  be* 
yond  the  conceptions  of  all  former  ages. 

As  foon  as  the  fun  arofe,  all  the  boats  were  man- 
ned and  armed  ;  they  rowed  towards  the  ifland  with 
their  colours  difplayed,  warlike  mufic,  and  other 
martial  pomp;  and  as  they  approached  the  coafl;, 
they  faw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people, 
whofe  attitudes  and  geftures  exprefled  wonder  and 
aftoniftiment  at  the  ftrange  bbje&s  prefented  to 
them.  Columbus  was  the  firft  European  who  fet 
foot  in  the  new  world  ;  he^  landed  in  a  rich  drefs, 
with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  hand ;  his  men  followed, 

and 
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and  kneeling  down,  they  all  kiffed  the  ground,— • 
They  next  ercfiled  a  crucifix;  and  proftrating  them- 
felves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  con- 
du&ing  their  voyage  to  fuch  an  happy  iffue.  They 
then  took  poffeffion  of  the  ifland  for  the  crown  of 
Caftile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which  the 
fortuguefe  were  accuftomed  to  obferve  on  fuch  oc-* 
caiions.  , 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  .fur- 
rounded  by  many  of  the  j[iatives,  who  gazed  at  them, 
with  filent  admiration.  The  drefs,  the  fair  com- 
plexion, beards,  and  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  ap* 
peared  ftrange  and  furprifing;  but  pothing  afto* 
pifhed  the  natives  more  than  the  vaft  machines  in 
which  they  traverfed  the  ocean,  that  feemed  to  move 
upon  the  water  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful 
found  refembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  light* 
sing  and  fmoke.  Thefe  objefts  ftruck  them  with 
luch  terror,  that  they  began  to  refpeO;  their  new 
gueits  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  and  concludecl 
they  were  the  children  of  the  fun,  whp  had  defcend' 
ed  to  vifit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  little  lefe  amazed  at  the 
fcene  now  before  them ;  every  herb,  (hrub,  and  tree^ 
was  different  from  thofe  which  flpuriflied  in  Europe. 
The  foil  was  rich,  and  the  climate,  even  to  Spani- 
ards, felt  warm,  though  delightful.  The  inhabitants 
appeared  in  the  fimple  mnocence  of  nature^  entirely 
naked.  Their  black  hair  floated  upon  their  (boul- 
ders, pr  was  bound  in  treffes  roupd  their  heads  j 

their 
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their  complexion  was  of  a  dufky  copper,  their  feiif 
tures  lingular  rather  than  difagreeable,  and  their 
afpeft  gentle  and  timid.  Their  faces,  and  other  parts 
of  their  bodies,  were  fantaftically  painted  with  glar- 
ing colours :  they  were  at  firft  Ihy,  but  foon  became 
familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  ti*anfports  of 
joy  received  from  them  hawks-bells,  glafs- beads,  and 
other  baubles ;  in  return  for  which  they  gave  fuch 
provifions  as  they  had,  and  fome  cotton-yarn,  tlia 
only  article  of  value  which  they  could  produce.  la 
the  evening  Columbus  returned  to  his  ihips,  accom- 
panied by  many  of  the  iilanders  in  their  canoes ) 
and  though  each  was  rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk 
of  a  fingle  tree,  they  rowed  them  with  furprifing  dex- 
terity. Thus,  in  the  firft  interview  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  every  thing 
was  condu6led  to  their  mutual  fatisfa6lion.  The 
former,  enlightened  and  ambitious,  conceived  already 
vaft  projects  of  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
regions  now  opening  to  their  view ;  the  latter,  fimple 
Und  undifcerning,  had  no  forefight  of  the  calami- 
ties  and  defol^tioi^  which  were  approaching  their 
country. 

Columbus  called  this  ifland  San  Salvador;  it  is 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Guanahani,  and  is 
one  of  that  large  clufter  of  iftands  called  the  Lu- 
caya,  or  Bahama  Iflandst  He  obferved  that  moft 
of  the  people  whon^  he  bad  feen,  wore  fmall  plates 
of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  noftrils ;  he 
eagerly  inquired  where  they  found  that  precious 
IP^tal ;  they  pointed  towards  the  fouth^  and  made 

him 
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him  comprehend  by  figns  that  gold  abounded  ia 
countries  lituated  in  that  quarter.  Thither  he  di- 
rected his  courle,  and  difcovered  Cuba,  and  after- 
wards Hifpaniola,  The  natives  of  the  latter  pof- 
fefled  gold  in  greater  abundance  than  their  neigh- 
bours,  which  they  readily  exchanged  for  bells,  beads, 
or  pins ;  and  in  this  unequal  traffic  both  parties  were 
highly  pleafed  with  each  other,  confidering  tbemfelves 
as  gainers  by  the  tranfadion. 

From  the  condition  of  his  Ihips,  as  well  as  the 
temper  of  his  men,  Columbus  at  lait  found  it  necef* 
fary  to  return  to  Europe.  In  his  voyage  he  en-- 
countered  a  violent  ftorm ;  and  fearful  of  being 
fliipwrecked,  and  that  all  evidence  of  his  difcoveries 
would  be  loft,  he  wrote  upon  parchment  a  ihort  ac- 
count of  what  he  had  achieved,  wrapped  it  up  in  an 
oiled  cloth  inclofed  in  a  cake  of  wax,  put  it  into  a 
calk  carefully  (topped  up,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea, 
in  hopes  that  fome  fortunate  accident  might  preferve 
a  depofit  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  world.  At 
length,  however,  he  arrived  fafe  at  Palos,  in  March 
1493,  feven  months  and  eleven  days  from  the  time  of 
his  departure.  His  entrance  into  Barcelona  was 
conduced,  by  order  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  with 
pomp  fuitable  to  the  great  event  which  added  fuch 
diftinguiflied  luftre  to  their  reign.  The  people  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  countries  he  had 
difcovered,  marched  firft,  and  by  their  Angular  com- 
plexion, wild  peculiarity  of  features,  and  uncouth 
finery,  apjieared  like  men  of  another  fpecies ;  next 
to  them  were  carried  the  ornaments  of  gold  fafliioned 
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by  the  rude  art  of  the  natives,  the  grains  of  gold 
found  in  the  mountains,  and  the  duit  of  the  fame 
metal  gathered  in  the  rivers.  After  thefe  were  dif- 
played  the  various  commodities  and  productions  of 
the  newly  difcovered  countries.  Columbus  himfelf 
dofed  the  proceffion,  and  attra6ied  the  eyes  and  the 
admiration  of  all  fpe^ators.  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella,  feated  on  their  thrones,  received  him  with 
every  mark  of  honour,  and  heard  from  him  a  cir- 
cumftantial  account  of  bis  whble  voyage. 

In  bis  fecond  voyage  of  full  five  months,  be  had 
B.  trial  of  almoft  every  hardihip  to  which  mariners 
are  expofed,  without  making  any  difcovery  of  im« 
portance,  except  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  On  his 
return  to  Hifpaniola,  he  took  meafures  for  the  fafety 
pf  the  Spanifb  colony  there,  who,  in  his  abfence,  had 
provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  harmlefs  natives,  by 
ads  of  oppreflion  and  injury.  He  impofed  a  tribute 
upon  aU  the  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  fourteen ; 
leach  perfon  who  lived  where  gold  was  found,  was 
pbliged  to  pay  quarterly  as  much  gold-duit  as  filled 
a  hawk's  bell ;  and  from  thofe  in  other  parts,  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  cotton  were  demanded.  This  was 
the  firft  regular  taxation  of  the  Indians,  and  ferved 
as  a  precedent  for  all  the  extortions  to  which  the 
natives  of  the  New  World  have  fince  been  com- 
pelled to  fubmit.  Columbus  was  led  to  adopt  theie 
meafures,  in  order  to  flop  the  intrigues  and  cabals 
which  were  carrying  on  againft  him ;  and  he  was 
under  the  neceflity  of  producing  fuch  a  quantity  of 
gold  as  would  pot  oqly  juftify  the  reports  he  had 
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made  of  the  fertility  of  thefe  countries,  biit  encoiH 
lag^  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  to-  perfevere  in  profe* 
eating  bis  plans. 

In  his  third  voyage,  in  I49B,  he  purfued  a  coorfe 
different  from  any  he  had  before  undertaken,  as 
he  was  perfuaded  tfiat  the  region  of  India  lay  to 
the  ibuth-weft  of  the  countries  he  had  difcovered ; 
be  tcmcbed  firft  at  the  Canaries,  and  then  at  the 
Cape  de  Verd  iflands.  When  he  came  under  the 
line,  the  heat  became  ib  exceflive,  that  many  of  his 
wme  cafts  burft,  the  liquor  in  them  fbured,  and 
the  provifions  corrupted.  The  Spaniards,  who  had 
nerer  ventured  fo  far  to  the  fouth,  were  afraid  that 
the  fiiips  would  take  fire,  and  began  to  appreliend 
the  reality  of  what  the  ancients  had  taught  concern^ 
feig  the  deftruftive  qualities  of  that  torrid  region  of 
the  globe.  Thefe  circumftances,  added  to  the  ill- 
ne(s  of  their  commander,  brought  on  by  extreme 
valance  and  anxiety,  induced  him  to  alter  his 
rom*fe  to  the  north-weft,  in  order  to  reach  fome  of 
the  Caribbee  iilands,  where  he  might  refit,  and  be 
fu[>plied  with  provifions^ 

On  the  firft  of  Auguft,  the  man  ftationed  in  the 
round  top,  furprifed  them  with  the  joyful  cry  of 
kmd!  They  ftood  towards  it,  and  the  admiral  gave 
it  the  name  of  Trinidad,  which  it  ftill  retains.  It 
lies  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
.  river  Oronooko.  Columbus  juftly  concluded  that 
thb  vaft  body  of  water,  fo  great  as  to  frefhen  the 
ocean  many  leagues  with  its  flood,  could  not  be 
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fupplied  by  any  ifland,  but  muft  flow  tfarou^  a 
country  of  great  extent ;  and  of  courfe  that  he  w«5 

now  arrived  at  that  continent  which  had  fo  long  b^ea 
Ijie  objeB:  of  his  wiihes.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  fteered 
to  th^  weft,  and  difcovered  thofe  provinces  of  South 
America  now  known  by  the  names  of  Paiia  and 
Cumcma*  He  landed  in  fcveral  places,  and  bai^ 
fome  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  who  re- 
fembled  thofe  of  Hifpaniola,  and  wore  as  ornaments 
finall  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  <)fconfiderable  value, 
which  they  willingly  exchanged  for  Eiu'opean  toys. 

'  They  feemed  to  pc^e£;  better  underitandings  and 
greater  courage  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflandsL 
The  admiral  was  fo  much  delighted  with  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  country,  that,  witli  the  warm  en- 
thuiiafm  of  a  difcoverer,  he  imagined  it  to  be  the 
Paradife  defcribed  in  Scripture,  which  the  Almighty 
chofe  for  the  refidenoe  of  man  while  be  retained  the 
innocence,  xwhich  rendered  him  worthy  of  fuch  a 
habitation.  He  carried  off  fix  of  the  natives,  and 
returned  to  Hifpaniola.  Thus  had  Columbus  the 
glory  of  difcovering  the  exigence  of  a  new  world, 
^d  was  the  firft  man  who  conduced  the  Sjumiards 
to  that  vafl;  continent,  which  has  been  the  chief  ieat 
of  their  empire,  and  the  iburce  of  tlieir  treafure  ia 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Whilft  Columbus  u-as 
thus  nobly  employe^  Ferdinajid  and  Ifabella  lift* 
ened  to  the  complaints  of  his  enemies,  and  Francis 
de  Bovadilla,  a  knight  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed 
with  fiill  powers  to  inquire  into  his  condu3;  in  the 
iiland  of  Uifpaniola.  This  envious  and  unjuft  go- 
vernor treated  him  as  a  criminal^  and  actually  (enx 
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him  and  his  two  brothers  in  chains  to  Spain.  The 
king  and  queen,  aihamed  of  their  condufl  and  their 
fufpicionSy  ordered  him  to  be  fet  at  liberty  as  foon 
as  he  landed  ;  expreffed  their  forrow  for  what  had 
pafled^  and  promifed  him  their  future  prote£tion. 

In  the  year  1502,  this  moft  enterprifing  navigator 
undertook  a  fourth  voyage ;  when  he  arrived  at  St. 
Domingo,  he  had  the  mortification  to  be  refufed 
admiifion,  by  the  Spanilh  governor,  to  enter  the 
harbour;  and  he  was  thus  excluded  from  a  country 
of  which  he  had  fo  recently  difcovered  the  exiilence. 
A  florm  foon  after  arofe,  in  which  a  fleet  deftined 
for  Spain,  confifting  of  eighteen  (hips,  and  com- 
manded by  Bovadilla,  Roldan,  and  others,  who  had 
been  a£l;ive  enemies  to  Columbus,  perilhed  with 
nearly  all  their  fhips;  together  with  them  all  the 
wealth  acquired  by  their  injullice  and  cruelty  was 
fwallowed  up.  Among  the  fhips  that  efcaped,  one 
had  on  board  all  the  effe£t8  of  Columbus,  which  had 
been  recovered  from  the  ruin  of  his  fortune.  This 
was  a  manifeft  inflance  of  the  interpofition  of  divine 
Providence  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  mao^ 
and  to  punifh  the  opprefTors  of  an  innocent  people. 
Columbus  difcovered  Guanaia,  an  ifland  not  far  dip 
tant  from  the  coaft  of  Honduras,  and  all  the  coaft 
of  the  continent  from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  to  a 
harbour  which,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  be  called 
Porto  Bello.  After  featching  in  vain  for  a  paflage 
to  the  Indian  ocean,  on  his  return  be  was  (hip- 
wrecked  on  the  coail  of  Jamaica.  Being  driven  to 
great  diftrefs  in  confequence  of  the. natives  with- 
holding 
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holding  a  fupply  of  provifions,  he  had  recourfe  to 
a  happy  artifice,  which  not  only  produced  the  de- 
fired  relief,  but  heightened  the  favourable  ideas  the 
Indians  had  onginally  entertained  of  the  Spaniards. 
By  his  (kill  in  aftronomy,  he  knew  that  there  would 
fliortly  be  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  moon.     He  affem- 
bled  all  the  principal  perfons  of  the  diitrift  the  day 
before  it  happened,  reproached  them  for  their  ca- 
price in  withdrawing  their  affiftance  from  men  whom 
they  had  lately  fo  highly  refpefted,  and  told  them 
that  the  Great  Spirit  was  fo  offended  at  their  want 
of  humanity  to  the  Spaniards,  his  faithful  fervant^ 
that  in  order  to  punifh  them  with  extreme  feverity, 
that  very  night,  the  moon  (hould  withhold  her  light, 
and  appear  of  a  bloody  hue,    as  a  fig«  of  divine 
wrath,  and  an  emblem  of  his   vengeance  ready  to 
fall  on  them.     Some  of  them  heard  this  threat  with 
indifference,    and   others   with    aftonifhment     But 
when  the  moon  began  gradually   to   be  darkened, 
all  were  ftruck  with  terror ;  they  ran  with  confter- 
nation  to  their  houfes,  and  returned  inftantly  loaded 
with  provifioi>s,  which  they  laid  at  the  feet  of  Co* 
lumbus,  and  requefted  him  to  inteixede  with  the 
Great   Spirit  to   avert    the  impending  deitrn3;ion. 
Columbus   promifed   to  comply  with  their  defire; 
and  from  that  time  the  Spaniards  were  net  only 
fupplied   with   provifions,   but  the  natives  avoided 
every  thing  which  could  give  them  offence.     After 
experiencing  many  hardfliips  from  the  mutiny  of  his 
crew,  and  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  be  reached  at 
length  the  harbour  of  St  Lucar.     There  be  heard 
of  the  death  of  his  patronefs  queen  IfabeUa,  ia 
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whole  juftice  and  humanity  he  expe€ked  to  hat<! 
found  redrefs  for  all  bis  grievances.  As  foon  as 
his  health  would  allow  be  went  to  court ;  but  front 
Ferdinand  he  received  only  fair  words  and  unmean- 
ing; proHiifes.  Difgufted  with  the  ingratitude  of  this 
monarchy  whom  he  had  ierved  with  fuch  fidelity  and 
fuccefs,  and  exbaufted  with  fatigue^  he  died  at  Val* 
Udolid,  aged  only  59y  A.D.  150o.  He  cloiied  his 
tife  with  a  magnanimity  which  fuited  his^  cbarafter^ 
and  with  fuch  fentiments  of  piety  and  refpefi  fbr 
religion,  as  he  had  uifinifefted  in  every  occurrence 
of  his  life. 

To  Sebaftian  Cabot,  an  Englifliman  bom  at  Bri(^ 
tol,  in  1467,  may  be  affigned  the  glory  of  difcover- 
ii^  the  continent  of  North  America.  He  was  the 
Ion  of  John  Cabot  a  Venetian,  who  refided  ieveral 
years  at  Briftol ;  his  father  gave  Sebaftian  an  excel- 
lent education  to  qualify  him  for  the  profeifion  of  a 
mariner,  and  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age 
,  made  him  his  companion  in  feveral  voyages.  They 
failed  from  Briftol  in  the  fpring  of  1494,  and  pur* 
fuing  tlieir  courfe  with  favourable  winds,  on  the  S4th 
of  June  faw  Newfoundland,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Prima  Vj/ia,  or  firft  feen.  Cabot  the 
father  dying  foon  after,  a  new  patent  was  granted 
to  his  fon  Sebaftian,  by  Henry  VII.  to  procee<| 
again  in  queft  of  difcoveries^  and  he  faik^d  from 
England  on  the  4th  of  May»  1497,  before  Cdum* 
bus  had  conunencCKl  his  third-^the  moft  important 
of  all  his  voyages.  Cabot  failed  to  a  latitude  as 
jhigh  as  jg7  deg.  30  Qdin.  north,  from  whence  Ifaap^- 
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ing  hid  courfe  foutherly,  he  eatne  down  to  $6  de- 
gce^Sf  after  which  he  explored  the  whole  coaft  of 
North  America,  as  low  as  38  degrees.  This  part 
of  the  continent  he  exprefsly  fays  was  afterwards 
named  Florida.  He  returned  to  England  with  a 
rich  cargo  of  produ6i:ions  brought  from  the  part  of 
the  new  world  he  had  difcovered. 

Cabot  was  afterwards  employed  in  exploring  the 
noithern  feas  of  Europe,  in  order  to  open  new  chan* 
nels  of  commerce.  Under  the  patronage  of  Henry 
Vllly  he  made  the  firft  voyage  to  Ruflia,  and  was' 
appointed  governor  of  the  firft  Ruflian  company  of 
Engliih  merchants.  After  a  moll  a3ive  life,  bene- 
ficial to  himfelf,  and  both  ufeful  and  honourable  to 
his  country  and  mankind^  he  died  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age. 

Although  the  fame  of  Cabot  is  certainly  inferior 
to  that  of  Columbus,  his  claims  as  an  original  dif- 
covcrer  raife  him  far  above  Amerigo  Vefpucci  j  >and 
the  continent  of  North  America,  if  rightly  denomi- 
nated, ought  to.be  called  by  his  name.  The  fpirit 
of  adventure  to  which  his  difcoveries  gave  birth 
among  the  Englifli,  led  the  way  to  their  commerce, 
naval  power,  and  glQry ;  and  the  foil  and  produce 
of  North  America  have  proved  more  favourable  to 
tlie  increafe  of  national  induftry,  than  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  :  while  the  latter  have  only  tended 
to  increafe  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  former  h^ve  contributed  to  make  the  Engliih  more 
jaftive,  diligtjDt,  and  enterprlzing. 
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While  Columbus  and  Cabot  had  been  thus  en«^ 
gaged,  the  fpirit  of  naval  adventure  did  not  languiih 
in  Portugal,  the  kingdom  where  it  firft  acquired 
"vigour.  Emfmanuel  the  king,  who  inherited  the  air 
lerpviting  character  of  his  predeceflbr,  perfifted  in  the 
grand  fcheme  of  opening  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft  la* 
dies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  equipped 
a  fquadron  for  that  important  vc^age.  He  gave  the' 
'<;onimand  of  it  fa  Vafco  de  Gama,  a  man  of  noble^ 
i)irth,  courage,  and  prudence,  equal  to  the  under- 
taking. He  foiled  from  Lilbon,  and  had  the  glory, 
after  encountering  violent  itorms  and  cbntraiy  winds 
from  failing  at  an  improper  feafon  of  the  y^ar,  ta 
double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  He  touched  at 
feveral  ports,  and  came  to  anchor,  before  the  city  of 
Melinda,  where  he  found  feveral  veflels  from  India. 
Gama  then  purfued  his  voyage  with  almoft  abfolute 
certainty  of  fuccefs,  and  under  the  conduCt  of  a 
Mahometan  pilot,  arrived  atCalecut,  upon  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  May  22,  1498.  He  here  beheld  the 
wealth,  population,  induftry,  and  arts  of  a  highly 
civilized  country.  But  as  he  poflefled  neither  force 
to  attempt  a  fettlement,  nor  article*  with  which  h^ 
could  carry  on  commerce,  he  haftened  back  to  Por- 
tugal, with  an  account  of  his  fuccefs  in  performing  a 
voyage  the  longeft  as  well  as  the  moft  difficult  that 
had  ever  been  made  fince  the  invention  of  naviga- 
tion. He  had  been,abfitit  from  Liibon,  whither 
he  returned,  two  years  two  months  and  five  days. 
He  brought  fpecimens  of  the  wealth  and  produce  of 
the  Gowntry.    The  Portuguefe  afterwarifemade  every 
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advantage  of  this  difcovery ;  they  fooii  conquered  all 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  took  the  city  of  Goa  by  ftorm, 
aild  made  it  the  capital  of  their  Indian  fettle- 
ments  ;  and  from  one  of  the  leaft  confiderable,  be- 
came one  of  the  richeft  powers  in  Europe,  gained 
extenfive  dominions  in  Afia  and  Africa,  and  raifed  a 
great  naval  poveer. 

Thus  Was  a  new  world  difcovered  in  the  weft  not 
inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  terra- 
queous globe.  In  the  eaft,  unknown  feas  and  coun- 
tries were  found  out ;  and  a  communication  fo  long 
defired  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the  opulent 
regions  of  India.  Vaft  obj66ks  now  prefented  them- 
felves,  and  a  field  was  opened  for  the  difplay  of 
every  fpecies  of  enterprife. 

Private  adventurers  allured  by  the  defcriptions 
W'hich  Columbus  had  given  of  the  new  regions 
which  he  had  vifited,  offered  the  court  of  Spain  to 
fit  out  fquadrons,  and  go  in  quefl  of  new  countries. 
One  of  the  firft  adventurers  of  this  kind  was  Alonfo 
de  Ojeda,  an  aftive  officer  who  had  accompanied 
Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage.  Without  confultr 
ing  Columbus,  but  taking  advantage  of  his  charts 
and  his  journal,  he  fet  fail ;  he  adhered  fervilely 
to  tlie  dire£lion  Columbus  had  taken,  purfued  his 
courfe  to  the  weft,  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de 
Vela,  and  ranged  along  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
coaft  where  Columbus  had  touched.  Havincr  thus 
afcertained  that  this  country  was  part  of  the  con- 
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tinent,  Ojeda  returned  by  way  of  Hifpanioia  to 
Spain.  In  this  voyage  Ojeda  was  accompanied  by 
a  Florcntitie  gentleman,  Amerigo  Vefpucci  by  name. 
He  had  a  chief  (hare  in  directing  the  operations  dur- 
ing the  voyage/  as  he  was  an  experienced  failor.-— 
On  his  return^  he  had  the  addrefs  and  confidence 
to  frame  a  narrative  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
appear,  that  he  had  6ril  difcovered  the  continent 
of  the  New  World.  As  it  was  the  firft  defcription 
of  any  part  of  it  that  had  been  pubHOied,  it  circu- 
lated rapidly,  and  was  read  with  eagernefs  and  ad- 
miration. The  country  of  which  Amerii^o  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  difcoverer,  was  called  by  his  name. 
The  error  has  been  continued,  and  by  the  univerfal 
conient  of  nations,  Ametnca  is  the  name  beftowed 
upon  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  the  great 
injury  not  only  of  Columbus,  but  of  Cabot,  thus  de- 
prived of  the  glory  to  which  their  perfeverance  and 
fuccefs  molt  juftly  entitle  them. 

In  the  firft  year,  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
profperous  voyage  of  Vafco  de  Gama  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  encouraged  the  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a 
•fleet,  with  a  view  not  only  to  carry  on  trade,  but  to 
attempt  conquefts;  and  he  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.  He  avoided  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  whei'e  he  was  fure  to  meet  with  variable 
breezes  or  frequent  calms  to  retard  his  voyage, 
boldly  ftood  out  to  fea,  and  kept  fo  far  to  the  weft, 
that  to  his  furprife  he  found  himfclf  upon  the  Ihore 
of  an  unknown  country,  in  the  tenth  degree  beyond 
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the  line.  He  fell  in  with  a  country  belonging  to 
tliat  province  in  South  America,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Brafil.  This  adventure  was  the  effeQ;  of 
accident,  that  of  Columbus  of  defigti,  in  a  man 
a6ling  upon  a  regular  plan,,  and  that  plan,  executed 
with  no  lefs  courage  than  perfeverance. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  concife  account  of  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World.  The  fubjecl  is  highly 
iuterefting,  becaufe  it  difplays  a  fcries.  of  (kill  and 
activity,  exerted  to  furmount  the  dangers  of  the 
ocean,  and  directed  to  the  difcovery  of  new  and 
furprifing  obje£ls.  But  if  we  advance  farther,  and 
purfue  the  courfe  of  conqueil  and  colonization,  fen- 
timents  of  regret  will  mingle  with  our  refearches, 
when  we  find  that  the  European  adventurers,  and 
particularly  the  Spaniards  were  led  by  the  worft 
and  bafeft  of  all  motives, — the  love  of  gold,  to  abuf^ 
the  advantages  the  new  regions  prefented  to  them. 
.  The  Spaniards,  making  religion  the  pretext  for  their 
condu6t,  behaved  in  almo^  every  place  with  the 
moft  lliocking  inhumanity.  Ferdinando  Cortes,  with 
eleven  Ibips  and  617  meD,  refolved  to  exploi^e  the 
continent  of  North  America.  }Ie  found  the  empire 
of  Mexico  in  a  jftate  of  great  profperity  and  fplen- 
dour,  and  confiderably  advanced  in  civilization.-^ 
As  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  was  not  then  become  com^ 
mon,  thirteen  only  of  his  foldiers  were  armed  with 
mulkcts,  thirty-two  were  crofs-bow  men,  and  the 
rx^ft  had  fwords  and  fpears.  They  wore  j{^ckets 
4jullted  with  cotton,  which  they  found  a  fufiicient 

defence 
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defence  againft  the  weapons  of  the  Mexicans.    They 
had  fixteen  horfes,  and  ten  finall  field-pieces.     With 
this  force  Cortes  went  forth  to  conquer  dominions 
more  extenfive  than  ail  the  countiies  then  fubjcQ:  to 
the  Spaniih  crown.     Montezuma,   the  emperor  of 
the  Mexicans,  received  the  Spaniards  as  if  they  had 
been  a  fuperior  order  of  beings ;  but  he  was  foon 
unhappily  convinced   how  much  he  had  over-rated 
them.     Cortes,  taking  advantage  of  a  flight  provo- 
cation, feized  the  emperor,  put  him. in  irons,  and 
carried  him  off  a  prifoner  to  his  camp.     He  wa$ 
afterwards,    when  offering  to  mediate  between  his 
own  fubjeCts  and  the  Spaniards,  put  to  def^th  by  one 
of  his  own  people.     The  oppofition  of  the  Mexican^ 
was  feeble  and  fruitlefe :   the  cruelties  exercifed  by 
their  enemies  againft  the  royal  family,  broke  their 
fpirits,  and  Cortes  became  raafter  of  the  whole  eni- 
pire,  A.D.  1527, 

In  the  fame  year,  Diego  el  Almagra  and  Francis 
Pizzaro,  with  250  foot  foldiers  and  60  horfemen, 
landed  in  Peru,  a  large  and  flourifhing  empire, 
whofe  inhabitants  were  mild  and  timid^  governed  by 
an  ancient  race  of  monarchs  called  Incas.  The  Inca 
Atabalipa  received  the  Spaniards  with  much  refpeft  j 
they  required  him  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and  to  furrender  all  his  dominions  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  who  had  obtained  a  grant  of  them  from 
the  Pope.  The  propofal  not  being  underltood,  the 
innocent  monarch  was  feized  by  Pizzaro,  and  his; 
troops  maffacred  multitudes  of  the  unrefifting  people 

upon 
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tfpoii  the  fpot  The  empire  was  plundered  of  its 
gold  and  precious  ftones ;  and  Atabalipa  being  fuf- 
pefted  of  concealing  part  of  his  treafures,  was  tried 
;as  a  criipinal,  and  burnt  at  the  ftake.  The  perpe- 
trators of  thefe  atrocities  met  with  the  fate  they  de- 
ferved.  D'Almagro  was  flain  in  a  difpute  between 
him  and  Pizizaro,  who  was  foon  after  affaffinated  by 
the  party  of  his  rival.  The  Spaniards  difcovered 
the  filver  mines  of  Pojtofi,  which  they  compelled  the 
Peruvians  to  work.  This  weakly  race  was  foon  de- 
ftroyed  by  fuch  fevere  labour,  and  the  mines  were 
sffterwards  wrought  by  negrij^s  from  Africa. 

The  Spanilh  fettlements  in  South  America  belong 
to  the  king,  and  not  to  the  ftate.  They  are  go- 
verned by  three  Viceroys  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Terra  Ferma,  who  exercife  fupreme  authority,  both 
civil  and  military,  over  the  provinces. 

No  attempts  were  made  to  plant  colonies  in  North 
America  till  about  a  century  after  its  difcovery  by 
Cabot,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  diftinguilhed  fol- 
dier  and  failor,  an  accompliihed  fcholaf,  and  one  of 
the  brighteft  ornaments  of  his  age,  planted  the  co- 
lony of  Virginia,  fo.  named  in  honour  of  Queen 
^Elizabeth.  New  York  and  Pcnfylvania  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch,  till  conquered  by  the  Englifli 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who  granted  the  latter 
province  to  William  Penn,  a  man  of  the  greateft 
f)robity  and  molt  a6tive  benevolence.  In  his  cha- 
lacier  and  condud  we  fee  a  complete  contract  to 
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Cortes  and  Pizzaro.  He  treated  the  natives  of  his 
province  with  kindneis ;  obtained  territory  from  them 
not  by  violence  and  war,  but  by  purchafe  and  full 
confent.  .  As  a  tribute  due  to  his  equity  and  peace^ 
ful  difpofition,  his  name  is  often  repeated  among  the 
American  tribes,  who  honour  him  as  tlie  benefa3»or 
of  their  anceftors. 

Among  Englifh  navigators  of  more  recent  times, 
we  diftinguilh  Captains  Carteret  and  Wallis,  who  ia 
the  year   1766  difcovered,  in  the  South  Seas,   the' 
beautiful   ifland   of  Otaheite.     In    1768,    Captaia 
Cook,  accompanied  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander,  viiited  that  iiland  for  the  purpofe  of  ob- 
ierving  the  traniit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  difk 
of  tlie  fun,  and  made  feveral  accurate  obfervations 
on  the  climate,  foil,  produ^ions,  and  iQhabitant8.-rT- 
Captain  Cook  continued  his  voyage,  difcovered  the 
Society  Iflands,  and  Oheterea,  and  made  an  accu* 
rate  furvey  of  the  coafts  of  New  ZealaM,  New  Hol- 
land,  and  New  Guinea.     In  the  year  1772,  this 
ikilful  and  adventurous  navigator  undeitook  a  fe- 
cond  voyage,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  difcoveries 
in  the  fouthem  polar  regions,  but  was  ftopped  in 
his  progress  by  vaft  ihoals  of  ice,  ip  latitude  71"*  lO' 
fouth,  and  longitude  1 06**  5 1 '  weft.     He  afterwards 
difcovered  New  Caledonia,  and  a  large  and  dreary 
ifland,  which  he  called  South  Georgia,  with  various 
capes,  and  lofty  fnow-clad  coafts,  to  the  ipoft  fouth* 
crn  part  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Southern 
J'huk,  as  the  land  neareft  to  the  fouth-pole  hitherto 
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^certained.  He  made  the  circuit  of  the  vaft  fouth- 
6rn  ocean  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  aicertain  that  no 
continent  exifted  in  that  dire^ion,  except  (6  near 
the  pole  as  to  be  inacceilible  by  (hips.  He  per- 
fi>i*med  bis  voyage  from  England,  of  three  years  and 
eighteen  days,  throughout  all  climates  from  52  de- 
grees north  latitude  to  7 1  ibuth,  with  the  lofs  of  only 
one  man  by  fickneis.  The  health  of  the  crew  was 
preferved  by  the  great  humanity  of  the  captam,  and 
his  attention  to  every  circumftance  that  could  pro« 
mote  fobriety,  deanlinefs,  and  regularity. 

From  1776  to  1779,  Captains  Cook  and  Cleite, 
Sn  the  ihips  Refoiution  and  Difcovery,  were  engaged 
in  a  voyage  in  fearch  of  a  north-weft  paflage  be- 
tween the  continents  of  Afia  and  America*  Cook 
difcovered  the  Sandwich'  lilands,  whence  he  pro* 
ceeded'to  explore  the  north- weft  cqpft  of  America ; 
and  on  his  return  from  that  coaft,  he  was  unhappily 
killed  in  a  quarrel  with  the  natives  on  the  ifland  of 
Owhyhee,  OQober  14,  1779.  His  deatli  was  la- 
mented not  only  in  his  native  country,  but  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  where  hb  great  merit  and  public 
fervice3  to  the  caule  of  navigation  were  well  known. 
This  voyage  aicertained  the  weftem  boundaries  of 
the  great  continent  of  America,  and  proved,  that  no 
practicable  paflage  exifts  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  towards  the  north* 

With  refped;  to  the  means  by  which  the  conquefts 
m  the  New  World  were  effefiied,  the  European  inva- 
ders 
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ders  wefe  not  (o  much  indebted  to  fuperibr  itrenglh 
and  courage  a^  to  the  ufe  of  fire  arms.  If  the  na- 
tives bad  been  in  pofiefTion  of  gunpowdefi  iron  and 
lead)  the  Spaniards  rnuit  have  reforted  to  other  me- 
fjbods  to  effef):  their  purpofe.  Their  fears  would 
have  induced  them  to  refpe£fc  the  rights  of  mankind : 
whilft  their  avarice  would  have  prompted  them  to 
i?efort  to  the  pacific  meafures  of  commerce. 

The  advantages  refulting  from  the  difcovery  and 
the  colonization  of  the  New  World,  have  been 
niearly  all  reaped  by  the  Europeans.  They  have 
ijicreafed  their  ikill  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and 
confirmed  their  fpirit  of  adventure.  They  have 
obtained  a  more  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  nature,  and  the  various  inhabitants  of  the 
glpbe.  They  have  izicreafed^  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, the  produ3ive  labour  and  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope, which  are  exerted  to  fupply  both  the  real 
and  the  artificial  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World.  A  boqndlefs  extent  of  country  ba^ 
been  opened  for  planting  colonies ;  and  thefe  colo^ 
nies  fupply  their  parent  countries  with  varbu9 
kinds  of  produce*  Yet  it  is  curious  to  remark, 
that  the  propri^ors  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  the  great  iburces  of  European  riches,  have 
been  the  leaft  benefited  by  thefe  poifeilions.  The 
gold  and  filver  acr^uired  by  the  Spaniards,  as  if 
unhappinefs  was  ordained  to  be  the  concomitant 
of  enormous  wealth,  have  been  their  misfortune 
f^nd  their  banc.     From  the  pofieifiOQ  of  their  mines 
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may  be  dated  the  decline  of  the  Spaniards  in  poli- 
tical importance  and  energy  of  charafter.  The 
fupplies  which  the  kings  of  Spain  have  drawn  from 
their  mines,  have  tempted  them  to  embark  in  vaft 
fchemes  of  ambition,  which  have  expofed  them  to 
lofs  and  difgrace.  The  luxury  and  indolence  of 
many  of  their  fubjefts  have  been  increafed;  whilft 
others,  more  indigent  and  enterprifing,  have  emi- 
grated to  Mexico  or  Peru,  with  a  view  to  makq 
their  fortunes  there ;  and  thi^s  Old  Spain  has  been 
drained  of  its  inhabitants.  The  demand^  amde 
for  European  commodities  by  thefe  fettlers  in 
South  America,  cannot  be  anfwered  by  Spain  and 
Portugal;  other  nations,  therefore,  fupply  their 
wants,  ^nd  grow  rich,  while  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
^D^poverilhed,  and  other  nations  actually  gain  that 
gold  and  filver,  as  the  recompenfe  for  their  induftry, 
which  the  Spaniards  and  Portugyefe  receive  anc} 
circulate,  but  cannot  retain  and  enjoy. 

While  the  Old  World  has  been  in  fo  many  re- 
fpefb  the  gainer,  no  proportionable  advantages 
have  been  fecured  by  the  New.  In  what  ftate 
were  the  natives  found  by  Columbus  and  the  other 
difcoverers  ?  They  were  numerous,  iimple,  con- 
tented with  the  fruits  of  their  foil,  ftrangers  to  arti- 
ficial wants,  and  pot  opprefled  by  the  yoke  of  any 
foreign  power.  We  have  noticed  enough  of  their 
liiftory  to  afcertain,  that  a  period  was  foon  put  to 
^his  happy  condition.  It  was  their  misfortune  to 
^a|i:e  the  moft  innocent  ufe  of  gold,  by  wearing  it 

in 
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in  rude  ornaments,  and  this  was  the  caufe  of  alt 
their  mifery.  The  fight  of  it  inflamed  the  defires 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  led  them  to  the  Gommiffion 
of  every  atrocity  to  gain  poiTeflion  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  unhappy  natives  were  plundered,  en« 
flaved,  tortured,  and  mafiacred ;  fome  places  indeed, 
particularly  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  and  Peru,  were  almolt 
depopulated.  The  New  World  is  the  fcene  where 
Sicpvery  has  exerted  its  full  fway,  and  has  been 
exercifed  with  all  its  horrors.  Whatever  bleffings 
Divine  Providence  may  have  in  flore  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  New  World,  refulting  from  their 
intercourfe  with  thofe  of  the  Old,  they  feem  as^ 
yet  to  have  received  no  large  portion  of  thenu  No 
iinall  balance  is  fufBcient  to  liquidate  the  account 
of  juftice  and  humanity  between  them  and  the  iiv* 
vadcrs  of  their  country.  If  the  few  remaining  de- 
fcendents  of  the  tribes,  who  live  in  the  iflands  and 
upon  the  great  Continent  of  America,  cduld  be 
taught  the  pure  and  unadulterated  truths  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  if  thofe  truths  were  powerfully  recom* 
mended  by  the  juftice,  benevolence,  and  compa£> 
fion  of  the  Chriftian  colonifts,  they  might  in  time» 
by  the  bleffing  of  Divine  Providence,  be  convinced, 
that  this  Spiritual  Gift  was  the  moft  valuable  that 
could  be  bellowed,  and  the  beit  reparation  for  the 
miferics  infli6led  on  their  anceftors. 
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Such  are  the  moit  firiking  points/  upon  which 
the  ftudent  can  fix  his  eyes  in  the  wide  furvey  of 
modern  hiilory.  The  numerous  improvements  in 
arts  and  fciences,  contribute  to  do  honour  to  mo* 
dem  times,  and  they  compofe  fuch  an  aflemblage 
of  noble  aqd  luminous  objefls,  as  cannot  fail  to 
attra6i;  for  all  ages  the  curioiity  and  admiration  of 
mankind. 

Thefe  ufeful  branches  of  fludy  may  lead  us  to 
form  a  juft  eOimate  not  only  of  political  affairs,  bujt 
of  the  fubjefls  which  tend  to  the  moral  improve* 
ment  of  the  mind.     Modern  hiftory  affords  many 
examples  of  the  prowefs  of  conquerors,  who  have 
defolated  the  world,   and  of  hypocrites  v^ho  have 
deceived  it     And  yet  we  may  fairly  alk,  of  wha,t 
benefit  to  fociety  were  the  impoftures  of  Mahomet, 
the  vi6lories  of  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  Gengis  Khan, 
and  Tamerlane :  the  invafion  of  William  the  Con* 
queror,  the  political  cunning  of  Charles,  the  Fifth, 
the  ambition  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  the  intrigues 
of  Richelieu  and  Mazarine  ?   Their  empires,   tri- 
umphs, conquefts,  and  projeCts,  have  left  little  im- 
preflion  behind  them,  notwithitanding  the  attention 
they  once  attraded,    and   the   violent   convulfions 
which  they  caufed  in  the  ftate  of  the  world.     The 
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niirid  is  refreflied,  and  turns  with  delight  io  motd 
pacific  fcenes,  to  trace  the  difcoveries  of  Colum- 
bus, Cabot,  and  Vafco  de  Ganfia,  and  the  beneficial 
change  in  religious  Opinions,  which  I-uther  and 
Calvin  produced.  We  confidei^  with  more  fatis- 
facbion  than  the  recital  of  battles  and  fieges  can 
afford,  the  mild  and  benevolent  fpirit  of  coloni- 
zation, which  a6tuated  the  exertions  erf  Williamr 
Penn ;  the  fublime  philofophy  of  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  Locke;  and  the  matchlefe  poetry  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  Milton,  and  Taflb : — ^Thefe  have  a  more 
beneficial  influence  in  enlarging  our  knowledge, 
and  fatisfying  our  curiofity,  than  the  molt  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  conquefts  of  the  ambitious, 
and  the  machinations  of  the  politic.  The  more 
the  works  of  war  and  all  military  expeditions  are 
examinfedy  the  more  they  wound  our  feelings,  by 
the  calamities  they  have  produced,  and  much  too 
frequently  we  find  caufe  to  lament,  that  they  oc- 
cupy fo  large  a  portion  in  the  hiftory  of  paft  ages, 
efpecially  in  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  Chinf^' 
tian  nations.  They  may  ftirniih  indeed  very  in- 
ftru6live  leflTon^  of  caution,  if  the  rulers  of  man-' 
kind  imitate  the  conduft  of  prudent  mariners,  ivho 
remark  the  fituation  of  rocks  and  Ihoals,  only  from 
a  defign  to  avoid  them.  How  much  fairer  and 
more  inviting  is  the  profpeCl  of  the  works  of  genius, 
fcience,  arts,  and  commerce!  They  charm  our  at- 
tention the  Ibnger  they  are  furveyed ;  and  the  more 
intimately  we  ar.e  acquainted  with  them,  the  greater 
is  our  pteafure,  as  well  as  our  improvement. 

6  Thus 
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Thus  we  have  feen  that  the  arts  and  fciences  have 
kept  pace  with  the  progrefs  of  manners  and  religion, 
in  adorning  and  exalting  human  nature ;  and  thus 
their  united  light  has  dilpelled  the  ihades  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarifm.  The  powers  of  the  mind  after 
ages  of  deprefTion,  have  furmounted  the  greateft 
obftacles,  and  operated  through  every  channel  of 
knowledge. 

This  part  of  hiftory  difplays  to  us  a  variety  of 
difcoveries,  e^vents,  improvements,  and  inftitutions, 
which  have  contributed,  in  their  aggregate  effe£ts, 
to  raife  the  CharaQer  of  Man  above  its  former  levels 
to  encourage  his  indultry,  and  diverlify  his  purfuits  ; 
to  roufe  his  energies  and  dire6i;  them  to  every  laud- 
abk  objeB,  to  cberifli  all  the  Virtues^  and  make  our 
exiftence^72ore  valuable,  by  increasing' the  gene- 
ral STOCK  OF  MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  IK* 
PIIOVEMENT,  AiTD  PROMOTING  SOCIAL  OBDEB^ 
COMFORT,    AND    HAPPINESS. 


EVD  OF  VOLUME  i. 


Priaied  by  J.mnr  and  OUbert,.  St.  John'*  Scioarc,  London. 
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